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A highlight  of  Homecoming  last  weekend 
was  the  renaming  of  the  Land  Resource 
Science  building  in  honor  of  former  OAC 
dean  N.R.  “Rick”  Richards.  From  left  to 
right  are  Richards,  OAC  Dean  Freeman 
McEwen,  former  president  Burt 
Matthews  and  President  Brian  Segal. 
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A campus  for  the  disabled 1 

Day-care  services 1 

Women’s  Studies  celebrates  10th  . . 3 
United  Way  prizes  for  all  3 


Our  United  Way  goal:  $115,000 


Barrier  free 


23  buildings  to  be  renovated 
for  disabled  students  and  visitors 


Over  the  next  five  years,  the  University  will 
renovate  major  buildings  in  the  central  campus 
area  to  ensure  they  are  fully  accessible  to  dis- 
abled students  and  visitors. 

The  McLaughlin  building,  which  needs 
automatic  door  openers  and  modifications  to 
the  entrance  ramp,  is  the  first  project  on  a 
priority  list  established  by  the  University’s 
Committee  on  Campus  Accessibility  for  the 
Disabled. 

Chaired  by  Al  Brown,  director  of  Hiysical 
Resources,  the  committee  has  recommended 
renovations  to  existing  buildings  that  will  cost 
an  estimated  $500,000  and  a review  of  plan- 
ning fornew  construction  to  ensure  that  criteria 
for  accessibility  are  met. 

It  also  recommended  continuation  of  the 
program  of  curb  cuts  and  small  entrance 
ramps,  and  the  implementation  of  braille 
elevator  buttons  to  assist  the  visually  impaired. 

The  committee  was  established  in  February 
by  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration, at  the  request  of  Senate.  Other 
members  were  Gord  Stone,  Planning;  Bruno 
Mancini,  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre;  Nancy  McPherson,  Conferences;  Rick 
Nigol,  Continuing  Education;  Elaine  Kirby, 
Registrar’s  Office;  Wayne  Ailkcn,  Engineer- 
ing; Heather  Heath,  Employment  and  Educa- 
tional Equity  Office;  and  student  Sharon 
Westlake. 

In  total,  the  committee’s  priority  list  in- 
cludes renovations  to  23  different  buildings  on 
campus.  Some  arc  as  simple  as  modifications 
to  washrooms;  others  would  involve  major 
construction  and  the  installation  of  elevators. 


In  some  cases,  planned  building  projects, 
like  the  proposed  addition  to  Macdonald  In- 
stitute, would  solve  the  accessibility  problem, 
says  Brown.  Otherwise,  renovations  to  the 
building  would  cost  an  estimated  $100,000. 

Creciman  Hall  is  another  priority  area  that 
presents  difficult  design  problems,  he  says. 
The  building  does  not  lend  itself  to  ramping, 
so  a grade-level  entrance  and  elevator  must  be 
built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $75,000. 

For  conference  organizers,  Crcelman  Hall 
presents  their  biggest  obstacle  because  it  is 
frequently  used  for  conference  dinners,  rcccp- 
lions  and  other  special  events,  says 


McPherson.  Overnight  accommodation  is  not 
a problem,  she  says,  because  rooms  for  dis- 
abled guests  are  available  in  North  Residences. 
Meeting  rooms,  loo,  are  generally  accessible. 

“We  always  ask  the  conference  repre- 
sentative if  any  of  the  participants  will  be  in 
wheelchairs,  so  that  we  can  make  appropriate 
arrangements,”  she  says. 

After  these  first  three  projects,  the  priority 
list  includes  a number  of  classroom  and  office 
buildings  where  modifications  to  wheelchair 
ramps  and  washrooms  are  needed. 

Whatever  steps  are  taken,  however,  the 
University  “will  never  be  able  to  make  ever)' 


building  totally  accessible  to  the  disabled,” 
says  Brown.  In  South  Residences,  for  examnle, 
the  cost  to  install  elevators  for  each  of  the  36 
houses  would  be  prohibitive. 

‘The  University  can  accommodate  dis- 
abled students  and  conference  visitors  in  other 
residence  buildings,  so  this  area  is  a problem 
primarily  for  disabled  persons  who  might  want 
to  visit  friends  living  in  the  South  Residences,” 
he  says. 

In  addition  to  renovations  to  physical 
facilities,  the  committee  recommended  that  a 
brochure  be  designed  to  show  barrier-free 
campus  routes,  accessible  buildings  and  the 
location  of  facilities  for  the  disabled  within 
buildings. 

“Certainly,  we  can  do  a belter  job  of  inform- 
ing people  what  facilities  are  available  on  cam- 
pus,” says  Brown.  “It’s  one  thing  to  know  tiiat 
the  MacKinnon  building  is  accessible,  but  if 
you’re  in  a wheelchair,  you  also  need  to  know 
the  exxt  location  of  the  elevators  and  wasn- 
rooms.” 

This  information  needs  to  be  generally 
available  on  campus,  especially  in  areas  such 
as  Conferences  and  the  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre,  which  have  the  most 
immediate  contact  with  disabled  students  and 
visitors,  he  says. 

Other  recommendations  include  reserved 
parking  spaces  in  high  traffic  areas  — the 
University  Centre,  War  Memorial  Hall  and  the 
O VC  Sm^l  Animal  Clinic — and  recommend- 
ing that  the  city  install  audible  signals  al 
crosswalks.  O 
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Meeting  the  need  for  day  care  on  campus 


In  a community  the  size  of  U of  G,  there  is  a 
big  demand  for  child  care.  There  are  a number 
of  facilities  on  campus  to  help  meet  that  need. 

The  facilities  aim  to  provide  a stimulating 
and  caring  environment  for  children,  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  parents,  says  Brian  Sullivan, 
assistant  vice-president,  student  affairs. 

“Like  most  progressive  employers  and  in- 
stitutions, the  University  is  worldng  hard  to 
make  child-care  services  available,”  he  says. 
“We  foresee  the  development  of  a campus- 
based  child-care  system,  including  centres, 
educational  resources  and  referral  assistance, 
to  help  students,  staff  and  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  members  of  the  local  community  ob- 
tain the  services  they  need.  The  opening  of  our 
new  child-care  centre  is  a major  step  toward 
this  goal.” 

The  centre,  located  at  the  comer  of  East 
Ring  and  Arlx>retum  roads,  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  January  1990.  It  will  have  104  spaces. 

Over  the  past  14  years,  campus  day  care  has 
been  provided  by  the  Campus  Child-Care  Co- 
operative of  Guelph,  Inc.,  which  can  accom- 
modate 35  children.  The  Family  Studies 
Laboratory  Schools  provide  five  nursery 
school  programs  for  about  100  children  while 
serving  the  teaching  and  research  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies’  child  studies 
program. 

U of  G Child-Care  Centre 

The  University’s  child-care  centre  is  the 
result  of  years  of  planning.  A group  of  parents 
formed  ie  Child-Care  Concerns  Group  in 
1982,  and  the  University  commissed  two 
reports  — The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Study  of  Day-Care  Services  in  1985  and 
Child  Care  From  a Student's  Perspective, 
which  was  written  by  the  provost’s  ad  hoc 
Day-Care  Review  Committee  in  1986. 


After  reviewing  these  reports,  then-provost 
Paul  Gilmor  and  Roy  Pella,  director  of  Person- 
nel, recommended  the  establishment  of  a 1 00- 
space  centre  and  an  advisory  committee  on 
child-care  issues.  The  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  then-president  Burt  Matthews,  and 
the  initiatives  have  continued  under  President 
Brian  Segal. 

The  new  facility  will  operate  as  an  ap- 
proved corporation,  allowing  the  University  to 
share  capital  costs  of  the  building  with  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
says  Sullivan. 

The  centre  will  be  run  as  an  administrative 
unilof  the  University,  reporting  to  the  associate 
vice-president,  student  affairs.  An  advisory 
committee  will  oversee  policy  development 
Membership  will  represent  parent  users,  non- 
users and  experts  in  child  care,  says  Judy 
Myhill,  new  director  of  child-care  services. 

The  centre  will  offer  users  two  particular 
advantages,  says  Myhill.  Unlike  many  other 
day-care  programs  in  Guelph,  the  centre  will 
have  space  for  10  infants,  aged  three  to  18 
months.  There  are  also  30  spaces  for  toddlers 
(19  to  30  months)  and  64  for  preschoolers. 

The  second  advantage  is  the  part-time  care 
programs  the  centre  will  provide,  she  says. 
Surveys  on  campus  have  found  a significant 
need  for  part-time  care.  To  meet  that  need,  the 
centre  will  run  four  part-time  programs.  One 
will  run  full  days  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday;  a second  will  run  full  days  Tbesday  and 
Thursday.  The  other  two  programs  will  run  half 
days  Monday  to  Friday,  one  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon. 

The  centre  will  have  about  20  leaching  and 
support  staff  and  will  operate  Monday  to 
Friday  from  7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  says 
Myhill.  The  fee  stmclure  is  being  finalized. 
Users  who  feel  they  may  need  financial  assis- 
tance for  space  at  the  centre  will  be  referred  for 


a subsidy  assessment,  she  says. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for 
spaces  in  the  centre.  To  find  out  more  about  the 
centre  and  how  to  apply,  parents  are  invited  to 
attend  information  meetings  being  held  this 
month.  The  meetings  are  OcL  10  at  7 p.m.  in 
Room315ofthe  MacKinnon  building,  OcL  13 
al  noon  in  Room  44 1 of  the  University  Centre, 
Oct.  16  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  UC 
and  OcL  19  al  1 p.m.  in  Room  441 , UC. 

Application  forms  will  be  available  at  the 
meetings,  but  can  also  be  obtained  in  the 
University  Centre  at  the  information  desk,  the 
Connection  Desk  on  Level  3 and  the  Office  of 
Student  AfTaiis  on  Level  4. 

The  last  day  to  submit  applications  for  the 
opening  of  the  centre  is  Ocu  30.  The  processing 
order  for  application  forms  will  be  posted  Nov. 
10  on  the  child-care  information  board  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  University  CenUe.  Spaces  in 
die  cenfle  will  be  offered  tom  Dec.  4 to  22. 

Anyone  who  has  questions  about  the  child- 
care centre  can  call  Myhill  at  Ext  2371. 

Campus  Child-Care  Co-operative 
of  Guelph,  Inc. 

Located  at  346  Gordon  SL,  the  child-care 
co-op  opened  in  September  1975  as  a 
registered  charitable  organization.  It  operates 
as  a non-profit  co-operative. 

It  was  organized  “in  response  to  the  need 
for  affordable,  quality  day  care  expressed  by 
students  and  echoed  by  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers at  the  University,”  says  supervisor/ 
administrator  Joan  Irwin. 

A board  of  directors,  made  up  of  parents 
elected  by  the  members,  governs  the  co-op.  All 
parents  contribute  to  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  centre  through  meetings  and 
other  activities. 

The  centre  is  open  Monday  to  Friday  tom 


Judy  Myhill  at  the  construction  site  of  U of 
G’s  child-care  centre.  See  page  2 for  a 
focus  on  Myhill. 
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7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and  has  nine  staff.  It 
provides  space  for  two  infants,  1 1 toddlers  and 
22  preschoolers. 

“We  aspire  to  provide  children  with  quality 
care  — promoting  positive  and  individually 
paced  cognitive,  physical,  social  and  emotion- 
al development  in  a supportive  environment,” 
says  Irwin.  In  addition,  “the  homey  auno- 
sphere  of  our  building  provides  a sense  of 
security  for  children  coming  to  the  centre.” 

Because  parents  have  input  into  running  the 
co-op,  it’s  easier  for  the  centre  to  know  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  parents,  she  says. 

Users  who  feel  they  may  need  financial 
assistance  for  space  al  the  centre  can  meet  with 
a subsidy  assessment  worker.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  spaces  and  fees  at  the  Campus 
Child-Care  Co-op,  call  Irwin  at  822-1280. 

Family  Studies  Laboratory  Schools 

The  lab  schools  are  used  for  research  and 
teaching  in  the  child  studies  major  in  the 
Continued  on  page  2 
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Focus  

Child-care  director 


Judy  Myhill  likes  working  with  children. 

As  die  Univcrsily’s  newly  appointed 
director  of  child-care  services,  she  will  be 
responsible  for  running  the  new  child-care 
centre  due  to  open  next  January,  and  for 
developing  and  co-ordinating  other  child- 
care-related services  for  students,  staff 
and  faculty. 

“Having  three  children  of  my  own  . . . 
Tm  concerned  about  the  quality  of  child 
care,”  says  Myhill.  “I  see  the  University 
as  being  on  the  leading  edge  in  being  able 
to  provide  high-quality  child  care  for  its 
faculty,  staff  and  students,” 

A graduate  of  Guelph’s  BA  and  M.Sc. 
programs  in  child  studies,  Myhill  has  held 
a number  of  positions  in  the  child-care 
field.  She  served  as  director  of  the  Guelph 
YM/YWCA  child-care  and  teenage 
parents  programs  from  1981  to  1987,  and 
has  worked  as  a sessional  instructor  on 
faculty  in  FACS,  teaching  undergraduate 
and  praclicum  courses  in  child  studies. 

She  has  also  worked  as  a program  con- 
sultant for  the  Division  of  Continuing 


Education,  where  she  assisted  in  the 
development  of  a distance  education 
certificate  program  for  child-care 
administrators. 

Myhill  has  also  been  involved  with  the 
design  of  the  new  centre.  ‘To  have  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  planning 
of  the  building  and  the  design  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  very  interesting  and  chal- 
lenging,” she  says. 

She’s  looking  forward  to  the  opening 
of  the  centre  and  says  it  will  benefit  the 
University  in  a number  of  ways.  “The 
presence  of  the  centre  will  increase  the 
awareness  of  family-related  issues  on 
campus.  And  having  children  visible  on 
campus  will  add  a unique  dimension  to  the 
aunosphere. 

“The  University,  as  an  institution  that 
supports  life-long  learning,  is  an  exciting 
place  to  have  a centre.  We  can  start  with 
young  children  and  keep  on  working  with 
them  as  they  continue  to  grow  and 
develop.”  O 


Day  care  Conlinuedfrom  page  1 
Department  of  Family  Studies.  They  also  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  parents  to  have  a part- 
time  nursery  school  for  their  children. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  University  students 
who  woik  with  children  in  the  lab  schools  are 
an  asset  to  the  care  the  schools  can  provide, 
says  acting  director  Diane  Marshall-Slewart. 
By  observing  the  children  and  interacting  with 
them  underthe  supervision  of  the  head  teacher, 
students  develop  the  skills  needed  to  plan  and 
conduct  programs  for  children. 

For  parents  who  need  part-time  care,  the 
schools  provide  a number  of  programs  to  suit 
different  age  groups  of  children  and  different 
schedules. 

“Because  the  lab  schools  programs  are  of- 
fered on  a part-time  basis,”  says  Marshall- 
Slewart,  “they  are  best  suited  to  families  who 
have  one  stay-at-home  parent  or  who  have 
flexible  work  schedules  or  day-care  arrange- 
ments.” 

The  five  programs  available  are  as  follows: 
• junior  toddler  program;  ages  15  to  22 
months,  12  children.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  9 to  1 1 ; 15  a.m; 


• senior  toddler  program:  ages  23  to  30 
months,  16  children,  Monday  and 
Tuesday, 9to  11:15  a.m; 

• Monday/Tuesday  morning  preschool  pro- 
gram: ages  2 1/2  to  5 years.  26  chilrhcn, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  9 to  11:30  a.m.; 

• Wednesday/Thursday  morning  preschool 
program:  ages  2 1/2  to  5 years,  26 
children,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  9 to 
11:30  a.m.;  and 

• afternoon  preschool  program:  ages  2 1/2 
to  5 years,  26  children,  Monday  to 
Thursday,  1 to  3:30  p.m. 

Because  the  schools  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  University’s  semester  system, 
programs  in  the  fall  and  winter  run  for  12 
weeks,  and  the  spring  program  runs  for  5 1/2 
weeks. 

Fees  are  $135  a week  for  the  two-day 
programs  and  $270  for  the  four-day  program. 
Anyone  who  needs  financial  assistance  should 
contact  Wellington  County  Social  Services. 

There  is  a waiting  list  for  spaces  in  the  lab 
schools  programs.  For  more  information,  call 
Marshall-Stewart  at  Ext,  6332  mornings  or 
Ext.  6329  afternoons.  O 
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B of  G gives  nod  to  computer 
purchase  loan  program 


Board  of  Governors  has  approved  a 
University-backed  loan  program  to  help  stu- 
dents and  employees  purchase  personal 
computers. 

The  plan  will  offer  loans  of  up  to  $2,500  for 
students  and  $4,000  for  employees  who  pur- 
chase  a microcomputer  through  the 
University’s  Retail  Operations. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  arrange 
favorable  financing  terms  that  will  benefit  stu- 
dents and  staff,  President  Brian  Segal  told  the 
board  at  its  SepL  28  meeting.  Offered  at  the 
prime  lending  rale,  loans  will  have  a two-year 
repayment  term. 

“The  University  has  a vested  interest  in 
increasing  the  number  of  students  and  staff, 
particularly  students,  who  have  personal  com- 
puters,” said  Segal. 

In  this  fiscal  year  alone,  the  University  is 
spending  about  $500,000  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  personal  computers  that  are  available  on 
campus.  The  loan  program  will  allow  the 
University  to  cut  back  on  its  expansion  of 
computer  labs  and  will  benefit  academic  and 
work-related  objectives  by  promoting  com- 
puter literacy,  he  said. 

Details  of  the  computer  loan  program  will 
be  outlined  in  a future  article  in  At  Guelph. 

Pension  plan  revisions 

The  board  also  approved  changes  to  the 
University  pension  plan  that  will  increase  the 
annual  percentage  increase  in  pension  benefits. 

This  represents  the  first  step  in  a plan 
proposed  by  the  Pensions  and  Benefits  Com- 
mittee that  would  bring  the  University  to  full 
inflation  indexing  of  pensions  in  10  yeais.  By 
board  resolution,  annual  increases  will  depend 
on  the  availability  of  surplus  pension  funds. 

At  Guelph  will  offer  a more  detailed 
analysis  of  these  changes  in  a future  issue. 

After  a lengthy  discussion,  the  board  also 
approved  an  ad  hoc  increase  in  pension  pay- 
ments to  employees  who  retired  before  1984 
to  help  offset  the  effects  of  inflation  on  the 
value  of  their  pensions.  A two-per-cent  in- 
crease in  payments  was  awarded  for  each  year 
of  retirement  between  1965  and  1973, 1.5  per 
cent  between  1 974  and  1978  and  one  per  cent 
between  1979  and  1983. 

To  improve  administration  of  the  pensions, 
the  board  approved  a consolidation  of  benefits 
payable  under  each  of  the  Univcrsily’s  three 
pension  plans.  Retirees  who  arc  now  receiving 
benefits  from  more  than  one  of  the  University ’s 
three  pension  plans  will  see  these  payments 
rolled  into  one  cheque.  This  move  will  improve 
bookkeeping  records,  but  will  not  affect  the 


total  amount  of  benefits  paid  to  pensioners, 
said  Solette  Gelberg,  chair  of  the  Pension  and 
Benefits  Committee. 

Other  business 

In  other  business,  the  board  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  an  additional  $270,000  for 
Phase  II  renovations  to  the  athletics  facilities, 
which  includes  modifications  to  the  ground 
floor  to  accommodate  fitness  activities  and 
squash  courts. 

Increases  in  construction  costs  have  neces- 
sitated the  additional  funds,  said  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration. 

The  board  also  authorized  the  purchase  of 
an  additional  2,000  tons  of  chilled  water 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  new  environ- 
mental biology /horticultural  science  complex. 
The  total  cost  will  be  $1.8  million  over  three 
fiscal  years,  although  reimbursement  will  be 
sought  from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  as  capital  allocation. 

Financial  statements  from  the  University 
Centre  and  the  University  at  large  were 
accepted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  audit 
committee. 

Board  membership 

From  the  Membership  Committee,  the 
board  approved  motions  that  William  Brock  be 
appointed  as  vice-chair  until  June  30,  1991, 
and  that  David  Weinberg  be  appointed  to  the 
board  for  a three-year  term.  Weinberg  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Canaian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Development  Corp. 

The  board  also  approved  reorganization  of 
its  administrative  committees. 

Effective  Sept.  28,  committee  chairs  are  Ian 
Murray,  chair  of  the  board;  William  Brock, 
vice-chair  of  the  board  and  chair  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  En- 
dowment; Gelberg,  vice-chair  of  the  board  and 

chair  of  thp  Ppneion  and  Bonefits  Committee 

and  the  Long-Range  Planning  Committee; 
Michael  McMillan,  chair  of  the  Physical 
Resources  and  Property  Committee;  James 
Hunter,  chair  of  the  Membership  Committee 
and  Committee  on  Senior  Compensation; 
W.B.  Pallison,  chair  of  the  Audit  Committee; 
William  Brohman,  chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Negotiations;  and  Bernard  Ostry,  chair  of  the 
Committee  on  External  Relations. 

Representatives  sitting  on  non-board  com- 
millccs  are  Gelberg,  Elizabeth  Macrae  and 
Murray  on  Senate,  Don  Shaver  on  the  Re- 
search Board  and  Gelberg  on  the  Library 
Committee.  O 


RUNNING  TO  SUCCESS 


Two  teams  of  corporate  runners  competed 
in  this  year’s  annual  International  Silver 
Relay  in  Toronto  Sept.  9.  The  "A”  team 
took  first  place  with  a time  of  one  hour,  1 5 
minutes  and  40  seconds.  They  are,  in  the 
back  row  from  left  to  right,  Jamie 
Thompson,  Population  Medicine,  17:49; 
Usher  Posluszny,  Botany,  19:16;  Vic 
Matthews,  Languages  and  Literatures, 


19:05;  and  Terry  Graham,  Human  Biol- 
ogy, 19:30.  The  "B”  team  placed  ninth 
with  a time  of  one  hour,  31  minutes  and  35 
seconds.  They  are,  in  front,  Mike 
Lindinger,  Human  Biology,  23:24;  Don 
Macintosh,  Teaching  Support  Services, 
22:20;  and  Ira  Mandell,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  24:19.  Absent  is  Brian 
Allen,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  21:32. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomas,  Bxicmal  Relations 
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Women’s  Studies  celebrates 
10th  anniversary  on  campus 


The  Universily’s  inicrclisciplinary  Women’s 
Studies  program  is  celebrating  its  lOlh  an- 
niversary this  year. 

An  anniversary  dinner  Nov.  7 will  coincide 
with  the  beginning  of  the  new  Abella  lecture 
series  on  education  and  employment  equity 
issues.  The  entire  celebration  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  faculty,  current  students  and 
graduates  who  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram to  come  together  to  celebrate  its  achieve- 
ments and  consider  its  future. 

The  program  began  in  the  fall  of  1979. 
when  the  interdisciplinary  course  “Introduc- 
tion to  Women’s  Studies”  was  taught  for  the 
Hrst  lime.  Since  its  inception,  the  program  has 
included  departmental  courses  that  focus 
specifically  on  women,  such  as  ‘Topics  in  the 
History  of  Women”  and  “Women  in  Litera- 
ture," as  well  as  more  general  departmental 
courses  that  treat  the  sexes  equally. 

Over  the  years,  departments  have  added 
more  courses  focusing  on  women,  such  as 
“Philosophy  of  Feminism”  and  “Canadian 
Rural  and  Native  Women.”  A new  course  to  be 
taught  in  the  fall  of  1990,  “Gender  and 
Knowledge,”  will  critique  the  creation  of 
knowledge  in  the  mainstream  academic  dis- 
ciplines and  examine  the  new  methodologies 
and  approaches  being  introduced  by  feminist 
scholars  to  ensure  that  gender  is  taken  into 
account. 

“The  women’s  studies  program  was  a 
response  to  the  recognition  that  most  academic 
research  paid  little  attention  to  women,”  says 
Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert,  Psychology,  co- 
ordinator of  the  program.  The  general  aim  of 
Women’s  Studies  is  to  transform  the  existing 
curriculums,  research  focuses  and 
methodologies  used  in  most  disciplines,  she 
says. 

By  maintaining  its  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach, the  program  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing women  as  a legitimate  topic  for  study 
and  has  also  enriched  the  many  different 
academic  fields  it  explores  through  feminist 
analysis,  Bochnen  says. 

The  anniversary  will  feature  an  8 p.m.  lec- 
ture by  Rosemary  Brown,  past  chair  of 
women’s  studies  at  Simon  Fraser  University. 
She  is  currently  executive  director  of  the 
Match  International  Centre  in  Ottawa  — a 
Canadian  non-govermcntal  organization  that 
supports  women’s  projects  in  the  Third  World. 

Brown  is  the  first  .speaker  in  the  new  lecture 


series  that  honors  Rosalie  Silberman  Abella. 
Abella  is  chair  of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission  and  served  as  the  sole  commis- 
sioner of  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on 
Equality  in  Employment.  It  was  her  1984 
report  that  formed  the  cornerstone  of  current 
Canadian  employment  equity  initiatives. 

Both  the  lecture  series  and  the  anniversary 
provide  important  opportunities  for  the 
University  to  reflect  on  its  own  employment 
and  teaching  practices,  says  Boehnert. 

“All  disciplines  need  to  consider  women  in 
their  analyses  in  order  to  better  represent 
reality,  which  includes  both  men  and  women,” 
she  says.  “This  is  important  because  when  we 
don’t  lake  the  lime  to  specifically  include 
women,  they  lend  to  be  overlooked.  And  as  a 
university,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
this  doesn’t  happen  here.”  O 

Guelph  enters 
agreement  with 
Sulawesi 
university 

The  University  recendy  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Hasanuddin  University,  Ujung 
Pandang,  Sulawesi,  Indonesia,  to  embark  on  a 
program  of  institutional  strengthening  for  in- 
tegrated rural  development  in  Sulawesi. 

The  program  is  funded  by  the  educational 
institutions  program  of  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency. 

The  key  areas  for  strengthening  will  be 
regional  planning,  resource  economics  and  en- 
vironmental studies,  says  Prof.  Michael  Moss, 
chair  of  the  Deparunent  of  Geography  and 
director  of  the  project. 

The  medium  for  this  strengthening  exercise 
will  be  through  curriculum  improvements, 
development  of  resource  materials  and 
development  of  research  strategies,  he  says. 
This  will  be  achieved  through  faculty  and 
graduate  student  interaction  and  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  over  a three-year 
period. 

An  information  meeting  for  any  faculty 
interested  in  this  project  will  be  held  Oct.  5 at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Room  129  of  the  MacKinnon 
building.  For  more  information,  call  Moss  at 
ExL  6720. 0 


Careers  night 


NATIONAl 

UNIVERSITIES' 

WEEH 

October  Mto22 


A university  education  can  expand  your  mind 
and  your  career  opportunities.  Thai’s  the  mes- 
sage behind  National  Universities  Week  Oct. 
14  to  22. 

Like  other  campuses  across  the  country,  U 
of  G will  be  hosting  events  to  help  secondary 
school  students — and  their  parents  — answer 
some  of  their  questions  about  university  educa- 
tion and  campus  life. 

On  OcL  10,  the  University  will  host  a spe- 
cial careers  night  to  help  students  explore  the 
wide  range  of  professional  careers  that  are 
open  to  university  graduates.  Graduates  of 
Guelph  and  other  universities,  faculty  and 
employers  will  talk  about  their  own  experien- 
ces at  university  and  describe  llic  career  path 
that  led  them  from  degree  to  profession. 


Fifteen  panel  sessions  will  discuss  profes- 
sional opportunities  in  law,  teaching,  the  en- 
vironment. veterinary  medicine,  engineering, 
social  service,  and  the  fine  and  performing  arts. 

Registration  for  the  program  is  required 
through  high  school  guid^cc  offices.  Free  bus 
transportation  for  Wellington  County  students 
and  parents  will  be  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Faculty  and  staff  on  campus  arc  c.specially 
invited  to  accompany  their  high  school-aged 
children  to  the  careers  night  program.  O 


Take  a scientific  lunch  break 


“Science  Noon,”  aseries  of  noon-hour  lectures 
sponsored  by  the  Universily’s  25lh  anniver- 
sary committee,  continues  throughout  the  fall. 
The  free  lectures  are  Tuesdays  at  noon  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall  until  Nov.  14. 

Lecture  topics  are  as  follows; 

• OcL  10,  “Imaging  — a Future  for  Mag- 
netic Resonance,”  Prof.  Ed  Janzen, 
Chemistry  & Biochemistry 

• OcL  17,“Gencs,GrcensandBeans,”Prof. 
Wally  Beversdorf,  Crop  Science. 


• Oct.  24,  "Docs  Your  Computer  Need 
Medical  Help?”  Prof.  Tony  Salvador!, 
Computing  & Information  Science. 

• OcL  31.  “Whales,  Poisons  and  Politics,” 
Prof.  Joe  Geraci,  Pathology. 

• Nov.  7,  “Artificial  Intelligence  in  Win- 
dows,’’Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics. 

• Nov.  14,  “Designing  for  Alternative  Fu- 
tures,” Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture.  O 


Each  year,  the  University  of  Guelph  community  responds  generously  to  the  Guelph  United  Way 
appeal.  We  proudly  give  thousands  of  dollars  that  will  provide  special  services  in  our  home 
communities  to  children , youth , families,  seniors,  and  the  physically  and  emotionally  challenged. 

This  year.  Guelph  United  Way  is  asking  us  to  raise  $115,000,  U of  G’s  highest  goal  ever, 
towar^  the  Guelph  United  Way  goal  of  $875,000.  A canvasser  will  call  on  you  shortly  for  your 
donation.  You  can  make  a lax-dcducliblc  cash  donation  or  give  through  the  University’s  payroll 
deduction  plan. 

Every  $50  contribution  gives  you  a chance  to  win  prizes  donated  by  members  of  the 
University  community.  The  challenge  to  meet  this  year’s  goal  is  great,  but  so  is  the  need  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  we  are.  Please  give  generously,  and  thank  you  for  lending  a hand! 


Faculty  Association 

C). 

, Staff  Association 


Professional  Staff  As.sociation 


Graduate  Students  Association 
Police  Association 


Kjq  lA. 

Central  Student  Association 


Food  Services  Employee  Association 


Canadian  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  and  General  Workers 


Those  who  give  can  also  receive  in  this  year’s 
United  Way  campaign. 

Departments  and  individuals  fiom  across 
the  University  have  donated  dozens  of  goods 
and  services  as  prizes  for  donors  to  the  1989 
campus  United  Way  campaign,  which  begins 
Oct.  5 and  continues  to  Oct.  27.  This  year’s- 
goal  is  SI  15, (XX). 

Each  $ 50  donated  by  a faculty  or  staff  mem- 
ber, student  or  retiree  will  give  the  donor  one 
chance  at  the  prizes  as  well  as  a chance  to  win 
the  grand  prize  of  a night  on  the  town  for  two 
in  Toronto,  including  tickets  for  Pfiantom  of 
the  Opera,  limousine  service  and  dinner  at  a 
French  restauranL 

Donadons  to  the  UW  appeal  are  tax  deduct- 
ible, and  donors  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
University’s  payroll  deduedon  plan. 

Draws  for  the  prizes  will  be  held  OcL  17. 
20  and  24.  The  grand  prize  will  be  drawn  OcL 
30. 

The  following  will  be  drawn  Oct  17; 

• Five  prizes  of  50-pound  bags  of  potatoes, 
from  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology; 

• Two  dckeis  to  Gone  the  Burning  Sun, 
courtesy  of  University  Centre  Program- 
ming: 

• Five  hundred  business  cards,  personalized 
siadonery  and  envelopes  from  Printing 
Services: 

• Car  wash,  grease  job  and  oil  change, 
donated  by  Vehicle  Services: 

• A hardcover  edidon  of  The  Travellers: 
Canada  to  1900,  by  professor  emeritus 
Elizabeth  Waierston,  donated  by  Media 
Dislribudon,  Teaching  Support  Services: 

• One  pint  ofraspberryjam,.a  gift  of  Sandra 
Webster,  Creadve  Services; 

• One  pickup  truck  full  of  firewood,  to  be 
pick^  up,  courtesy  of  Grounds:  and 

• Lunch  for  two  at  the  Whippletree,  cour- 
tesy of  Food  Services. 

The  following  will  be  drawn  OcL  20: 

• Two  tickets  to  Theatre  in  the  Trees, 
donated  by  The  Arboretum: 

• Potted  shrubs  for  personal  landscaping, 
courtesy  of  The  Arboretum; 

• One  dozen  muffins,  donated  by  the 
Massey  Hall  Co-op  Shop: 

• Five  prizes  of  two-kilogram  containers  of 
honey,  contributed  by  Environmental 
Biology  and  OMAF; 

• One  set  of  four  leather  coasters,  a gift  of 


Alumni  and  Community  Relations; 

• A hardcover  edition  of  The  Guelph  Lee- 
tures  on  Landscape  Design,  by  Sir 
Geoffrey  Jellicoe,  donated  by  Media  Dis- 
lribudon, Teaching  Support  Services; 

• Two  prizes  of  a dozen  farm  fresh  eggs  and 
a pound  of  breakfast  sausage,  a gift  of 
Mary  D/ckicson,  Creative  Services; 

• Four  Brass  Taps  mugs,  from  the  Brass 
Taps;  and 

• A one-year  membership  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  courtesy  of  the  centre. 

The  following  will  be  drawn  OcL  24: 

• Two  matted  prints  by  William  Henry 
Barleii,  suitable  for  framing,  a gift  from 
Virginia  Gillham,  U of  G Library; 

• A copy  of  The  Heart  of  the  Country  by 
Prof.  Fred  Dahms,  Geography,  donat^  by 
the  author; 

• Two  crested  glasses  and  a bottle  of  house 
wine,  a gift  of  the  Faculty  Club; 

• Double-room  accommodadon  for  two  in 
residence  in  the  summer  of  1 990,  courtesy 
of  Central  Reservadons  and  Conferences; 

• Ten  litres  of  ice  cream,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science; 

• Portrait  silting  and  one  8 X lOprinl,  cour- 
tesy of  Photographic  Services; 

• A one-year  non-preferred  parking  permit, 
donated  by  AdminisU’adve  Services; 

• Two  tickets  for  The  Good  Person  of 
Szechuan,  Nov.  27,  courtesy  of  the 
Department  of  Drama; 

• One  large  pizza  with  three  items,  from 
Mountain  Pizza. 

• One  set  of  house  keys  cut  while  you  wait, 
courtesy  of  locksmith  John  Gregory, 
Maintenance; 

• Diagnosdc  visit  for  plants  in  home  or  gar- 
den, doniated  by  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology; 

• Two  passes  to  Alumni  Weekend  1990,  a 
gift  of  Alumni  and  Community  Reladons; 
and 

• A hardcover  copy  of  Foundations  and 
Changing  Practices  in  Extension,  by  Prof. 
Don  Blackburn,  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
donated  by  Media  Distribudon. 

Other  prizes  will  be  announced  throughout 
the  campaign.  Recipients  will  pick  up  their 
prizes  from  the  donors.  This  will  be  co- 
ordiftaied  by  Betsy  Allan,  Alumni  and  Com- 
munity Reladons,  ExL  6533.  O 
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Research  news 


Healih  and  Welfare  Canada’s  national  welfare 
grants  consist  of  three  special  compclilions. 

The  first  is  intended  to  foster  and  support 
research  into  Alzheimer’s  disease  and  other 
dementias.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
proposals  emphasizing  community  health, 
health  care  and  social  aspects  of  dementia,  and 
yielding  new  insights  into  the  care  of  people 
with  dementia. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  people  with 
dementia  are  also  affected  by  other  physical 
and  mental  health  problems.  Applications 
should  reflect  this  reality. 

Proposals  addressing  the  following  issues 
are  invited:  studies  of  people  with  dementia; 
studies  of  family  and  informal  caregivers; 
studies  of  formal  services  and  formal 
caregivers;  and  research  measures  and 
methods.  Deadline  for  applications  is  OcL  16. 

A second  competition  is  designed  to  foster 
research  into  community  health,  health  care 
and  social  service  aspects  of  osteoporosis  and 
to  promote  research  relevant  to  healih  and 
social  policy  and  programs. 

Among  the  priority  areas  identified  and  to 
be  addressed  in  this  competition  arc:  studies  of 
family  and  informal  caregivers;  studies  of  for- 
mal services  and  formal  caregivers;  and  re- 
search measures  and  methods.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  Oct.  30. 

The  third  competition  invites  proposals  for 
critical  review  papers  that  appraise  the  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  findings  on  the  follow- 
ing topics:  preventive  strategies  in  community 
healih  services;  organizational  models  for 
community-based  services;  and  models  and 
strategics  of  delivering  community  healih  ser- 
vices. Deadline  for  applications  is  Nov.  21 . 

Information  technology 
The  Information  Technology  Association 
of  Canada  (ITAC)  Award  is  offered  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  research  contributions 
made  by  Canadian  academics  working  in  the 
field  of  information  technology,  encompassing 
research  in  computer  and  telecommunications 
technology,  including  information  systems. 

The  program  offers  two  awards  of  $25,000 
each  applied  towards  salary  costs,  with  match- 
ing contributions  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  research.  The  awards  will  be  granl^ 
over  a two-year  period. 

Applicants  must  be  Canadian  citizens  and 
permanent  residents  in  Canada.  In  addition,  the 
award  may  only  be  used  for  research  con- 
ducted in  this  country.  The  award  is  portable 
between  Canadian  universities. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Nov.  10. 

Partnership  program 
The  A^cullurc  Canada/NSERC  Research 
Partnership  Support  Program  supports  the 
federal  government’s  objective  of  encouraging 
industry  to  participate  in  funding  research. 

Agriculture  Canada  and  NSERC  will  each 
match  industry’s  cash  contributions  under  a 
research  partnership  agreement.  Projects  will 
be  approved  for  terms  of  one  to  three  years, 
with  funding  for  the  second  and  third  years 
contingent  on  evidence  of  satisfactory 
progress. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
support  graduate  students  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows working  in  priority  disciplines  and  on 
projects  consistent  with  the  priority  research 
needs  of  Canadian  agriculture. 

The  following  are  considered  priority  re- 
search areas: 

• food  quality  and  safely; 

• efficiency  improvement  in  crop  and 
animal  production; 

• soil  and  water  conservation; 

• sustainable  agriculture; 

• management  of  confined  animals  (animal 
welfare); 

• gcrmplasm  preservation; 

• agriculture  and  the  environment; 

• biotechnology  in  crop  and  animal  produc- 
tion; and  , 

• value-added  processing. 

The  program  is  open  to  Canadian  faculties 
of  agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine  and  to 
members  of  other  faculties  in  the  same  and  in 
different  universities.  These  outside  faculties 
must  demonstrate  support  for  their  projects 
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from  a faculty  of  agriculture  or  veterinary 
medicine  by  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  dean 
of  one  of  these  faculties. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  1. 

Eastburn  Fellowship 
The  Hamilton  Foundation  is  oflering  the 
E.B.  Eastburn  Fellowship,  an  annual  award 
provided  to  a deserving  person  desiring  to 
work  full  time  for  one  year  on  postdoctoral 
studies  in  the  sciences. 

Applicants  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  at  the  lime  of  application, 
holding  a PhD  or  equivalent  in  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences,  including  medicine,  or  be 
expecting  to  receive  such  a degree  by  June 
1990. 

The  value  of  the  fellowship  is  $40,000, 
which  includes  all  related  travel,  equipment, 
research  and  other  expenses  as  well  as  salary. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  3 1 . 

Peace  and  security 

The  Canadian  InsUluie  for  Imemational 
Peace  and  Security  is  designed  to  increase 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  issues 
relating  to  international  peace  and  security 
from  a Canadian  perspective,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  arms  control,  disarmament, 
defence  and  conflict  resolution. 

The  institute  also  fosters,  funds  and 
conducts  research  on  mailers  relating  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security;  promotes  scholar- 
ship in  mailers  relating  to  imemational  peace 
and  security;  studies  and  proposes  ideas  and 
policies  for  the  enhancement  of  imemational 
peace  and  security;  and  collects  and  dissemi- 
nates information  on  (and  encourages  public 
discussion  of)  issues  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

Its  mandate  is  two-fold  — to  conduct  re- 
search on  its  own  and  foster  and  fund  research 
in  areas  related  to  imemational  peace  and 
security. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  31, 
with  decisions  in  March. 

SSHRC  feUowship 

The  Therese  F.-Casgrain  FeUowship  is  a 
special  research  fellowshipof  the  Social  Scien- 
ces and  Humanities  Research  Council  for 
studies  of  women  and  social  change  in  Canada. 

It  is  offered  every  second  year  by  the  Therese 
F.-Casgrain  Foundation. 

The  fellowship  was  created  to  continue 
work  in  promoting  social  justice,  individual 
rights  and  the  economic  and  social  interests  of 
Canadian  women.  The  foundation  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  supporting  research  that 
explores  public  policy  options  and  includes 
recommendations  for  change. 

Applicants  must  be  Canadian  citizens  and 
must  have  obtained  a doctorate  or  the 
equivalent  advanced  professional  degree 
before  accepting  the  award. 

The  value  of  the  fellowship  is  $40,000,  of 
which  an  accouniableamouniof  up  to  $10,000 
may  be  used  for  research  and  travel  costs. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  June  15, 1990. 

Foreign  affairs 

The  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
offers  Canadian  scientists  the  opportunity  of  a 
nine-  to  12-month  assignment  with  French  re- 
searchers. Candidates  must  have  received  a 
PhD  during  the  last  five  years. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
priorities  of  Franco-Canadian  scientific  co- 
operation — space,  biotechnology,  oceano- 
graphy, new  materials,  Arctic  technologies, 
telecommunications,  transport,  computer 
sciences,  environmental  problems,  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  research. 

Applicants  who  have  already  established 
working  relations  with  French  teams  will  be 
preferentially  reviewed.  These  teams  should 
be  in  a university  environment  or  public  re- 
search agency. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Feb.  15, 
1990.  Application  fonns  and  additional  infor- 
mation are  available  from  Service  Scienlifique 
dc  I’Ambassade  dc  France  au  Canada,  464 
WilbrodSL,OuawaKlN6M8.613-238-1051. 
FAX;  613-238-7884. 

Biomedical  research 
The  Whitaker  Foundauon  invites  applica- 
tions seeking  research  support  for  biomedical 


investigators  who  are  relatively  early  in  their 
research  careers  and  whose  medical  research 
projects  substantially  involve  the  innovative 
use  of  engineering  techniques  or  principles. 

Applications  can  be  submitted  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Slates.  Each  application  should  have 
one  individual  who  is  a member  of  die  faculty 
or  research  staff  at  the  applicant  institution  as 
principal  investigator. 

The  principal  investigator  must  have 
received  a doctoral  degree  less  than  eight  years 
prior  to  submitting  a preliminary  proposal  or 
have  completed  all  residencies  less  than  seven 
years  prior  to  its  submission.  Exceptions  may 
be  granted  if  the  investigator  is  just  beginning 
an  academic  research  career. 

Deadline  dale  for  preliminary  proposals  is 
Jan.  2,  1990,  with  full  grant  applications  due 
Feb.  15. Funding  will  become  availableJuly  1. 

Research  in  the  North 
The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  provides  assistance  to 
senior  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  to 
offset  the  costs  of  research  in  the  Canadian 
North.  The  program  is  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  experienced  northern  scientists  and 
other  specialists. 

The  University’s  Northern  Studies  Com- 
miuce,  a standing  committee  of  the  Research 
Board,  is  co-ordinating  applications.  Deadline 
dale  is  Nov,  14. 

Petroleum  research 

The  Petroleum  Research  Fund  grant  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  was  established  as  a charitable,  scien- 
tific and  educational  trust  for  fundamental  re- 
search in  the  petroleum  field.  This  includes  any 
field  of  pure  science  that  the  recipient  may  use 
as  a basis  for  subsequent  research  directly  con- 
nected with  the  petroleum  field. 

Such  education  and  research  may  include 
the  exchange  of  scientists  and  university  scien- 
tific students  between  American  and  foreign 
non-profit  scientific  or  educational  institu- 
tions, such  as  universities,  and  services  in- 
cidental to  fundamental  research,  such  as  the 
translation  of  scientific  literature  relating  to  the 
peuoleum  field. 

The  term  “petroleum  field”  embraces  ex- 
ploration, production,  transportation  and  refin- 
ing of  petroleum  products  and  natural  gas,  as 
well  as  the  production  and  refining  of  sub- 
sliluies  for  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
from  naturd  gas,  coal,  shale,  tar  sands  and 
similar  materials. 

These  research  grants  are  reviewed  by  the 
Petroleum  Research  Fund  advisory  board  three 
times  each  year,  early  in  November,  February 
and  May,  and  awarded  to  academic  institutions 
for  regularly  appointed  faculty  scientists.  Ap- 
plications should  reach  iheadvisory  board  four 
months  in  advance  of  the  meeting  dales. 

Geography  grants 

The  National  Geographic  Society  offers 
granis-in-aid  for  basic  research  in  the  sciences 
pertinent  to  geography.  This  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  projects  in  anthropology,  archeol- 
ogy, astronomy,  biology,  botany,  ecology, 
physical  and  human  geography,  geology, 
oceanography,  paleontology  and  zoology. 

Support  may  also  be  provided  for  projects 
in  the  above  fields  that  depend  on  exploration. 
Grants  are  normally  made  only  for  field  re- 
search. Laboratory  work  is  supported  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  be  a necessary  follow-up 
to  field  research. 

The  society  encourages  multidisciplinary 
projects  and  welcomes  interinsliiulional  re- 
search. Applications  may  be  submitted  at  any 
lime.  The  society’s  committee  for  research  and 
exploration  meets  monthly.  Applicants  should 
anticipate  at  least  a six-month  wait  between  the 
time  the  application  is  submitted  and  the  lime 
a decision  is  communicated. 

Alcohol  research 

The  Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation’s  mission  is  to  contribute  new 
knowledge  toward  the  prevention  of  alcohol 
misuse  and  alcoholism. 

Areas  of  special  research  interest  are: 

• the  effects  of  moderate  use  of  alcohol  on 

health,  physiologic  target  areas  and 

behavior; 


• factors  influencing  the  transition  from 
moderate  to  excessive  drinking.  (Genetic, 
clinical,  epidemiological,  pharmacologi- 
cal, behavioral  and  social  studies  are  con- 
sidered.); 

• beverage  differences  in  relation  to  the 
spectrum  of  biomedical,  behavioral  and 
social  effects  of  alcohol  in  humans; 

• interrelationships  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  nutrition;  and 

• traffic  accidents,  with  .special  reference  to 
the  role  of  alcohol. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Feb.  1,  1990, 
for  consideration  at  the  foundation’s  spring 
meeting. 

Technological  innovation 
The  Technology  Inflow  Program  (TIP)  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  External  Affairs 
promotes  the  acquisition  of  foreign  tech- 
nological innovation  needed  to  develop  new  or 
improved  Canadian  products,  processes  or  ser- 
vices. 

The  TIP  fund  provides  financial  support  for 
such  activities  as: 

• exploratory  visits  to  acquire  in-depth 
knowledge  of  foreign  innovations  and/or 
initiate  and  implement  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  Canada; 

• working  visits  to  foreign  organizations  by 
Canadian  scientists  and  engineers  to  ob- 
tain hands-on  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  a technology 
required  in  Canada; 

• working  visits  to  Canada  by  foreign  ex- 
perts where  the  Canadian  organization 
will  obtain  significant  benefit  from  the 
visitors’  expertise;  and 

• international  co-operative  research  and 
development  projects  designed  to  produce 
new  technologies  of  interest  to  Canada. 
Applications  arc  invited  from  individuals  or 

organizations  in  the  private  sector,  as  well  as 
from  provincial  governments,  universities  and 
fedcr^  departments  or  agencies. 

South  Asian  projects 
The  South  Asia-Ontario  program  of  the 
Cenue  for  South  Asian  Studies  is  awarding 
grants  of  up  to  $5,000  to  support  projects  con- 
nected with  research  in  the  area  of 
Canada/Soulh  Asia. 

The  area  is  broadly  interpreted  to  include 
political,  strategic,  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural aspects,  as  well  as  issues  concerning  the 
South  Asia  Diaspora  in  Canada. 

Applications  must  be  relevant  to  this  man- 
date and  must  be  submitted  by  Dec.  31.  Ap- 
plication forms  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  Research. 

For  information  on  the  above  competitions, 
call  Annette  Clarke  in  the  Office  of  Research 
at  ExL  6927. 

SSHRC  recognizes  scholars 
Three  U of  G faculty  have  been  recognized 
for  their  contributions  to  SSHRC’s  adjudica- 
tion committees. 

In  a letter  to  President  Brian  Segal,  SSHRC 
president  Paule  Leduc  commended  the  efforts 
of  Prof.  Ben  Gottlieb,  Psychology,  in  the 
learned  journals  program;  Prof.  Robert 
Swidinsky,  Economics,  in  the  strategic  grants 
program;  and  Prof.  Rcnaie  Benson,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  in  the  research  grants  program. 

“The  peer  review  system  could  not  function 
without  the  participation  of  recognized  experts 
from  all  disciplines  who  so  graciously  give 
their  time  to  the  assessment  of  their  colleagues’ 
proposals,”  said  Leduc. 

“This  important  work  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  the  full  support  of  the 
University  administration,  which,  by  en- 
couraging its  faculty  to  participate  in  our  ad- 
judication  process,  makes  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  community.” 

MCU  applaud.s  faculty 
Seventeen  University  of  Guelph  faculty 
have  been  recognized  for  their  contributions  to 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities selection  panels  for  the  1989/90  Ontario 
Graduate  Scholarship  Program. 

In  a letter  to  Segal,  MCU  deputy  minister 
Thomas  Brzustowski  commended  the  efforts 


of  Profs.  Jack  Barclay,  Human  Biology;  Bert 
Christie,  Crop  Science;  Ken  King,  Land 
Resource  Science;  Jimmy  Law,  Physics;  Steve 
Marshall,  Environmental  Biology:  Ken  Mul- 
len, Mathematics  and  Statistics;  Michael 
Peters,  Psychology;  Jim  Raeside,  Biomedical 
Sciences;  Richard  Reader,  Botany;  Richard 
Reid,  History;  John  Roff,  Zoology;  Steven 
Rolhsiein,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics; 
Jean  Sabry,  Family  Studies;  Don  Stewart, 
Philosophy;  Willem  Van  Vuuren,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business;  Chris  Whitfield, 
Microbiology;  and  Anthony  Winson,  Sociol- 
ogy & Anthropology. 

“I  want  to  let  you  know  how  much  1 ap- 
preciate the  assistance  of  your  faculty  mem- 
bers in  helping  to  ensure  the  continued  success 
of  the  Ontario  Graduate  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram,” Brzusiowski  wrote. 

OMNR  projects 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
has  approved  funding  for  the  following 
projects: 

• “Demography  of  Snapping  Turtle  Popula- 
tion in  Relation  to  Management,”  Prof. 
Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  $18,735; 

• “Simulation  Model  of  Effects  of 
Prescribed  Burning  on  Oak  Savana,”  Prof. 
Kiyoko  Miyanishi,  Geography,  $17,739; 

• “Mating  Behavior  and  Life  History  of 
Pink  Salmon,”  Prof.  David  Noakes.  Zool- 
ogy, $10,800;  and 

• “Influences  of  Surrounding  Watershed 
and  Internal  Stream  Process  on  Trout 
Food  Production,”  Prof.  John  Roff,  Zool- 
ogy, $5,980. 

Deadline  dates 

Campus  researchers  are  reminded  of  the 
following  deadline  dates  for  applications  to  the 
various  funding  agencies: 

Oct.  18 

NSERC 

Individual  operating,  team,  infrastructure 
and  equipment  (under  $150, 0(K)),  conference 
and  publication  grants  to  support  research  in 
natural  sciences  and  engineering. 

Oct.  20 

SSHRC 

Aid  to  occasional  scholarly  conferences 
held  in  Canada  and  international  repre- 
sentation. 

External  Affairs  — Japan 

Awards  to  enable  foreign  scholars  to  under- 
take postgraduate  studies  or  postgraduate  re- 
search in  Canadian  institutions. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  Ileitis  and  Colitis 
— Clinical  Research  Fellowships 

Opportunity  for  research  experience  as  part 
of  gastroenterology  fraining.  Project  should 
have  direct  relevance  to  intestinal  disease. 
Medical  Research  Council 

MRC  scientists,  program  grants,  equipment 
and  renewals  of  operating  and  maintenance 
grants. 

Oct.  25 

The  J.  Wolinsky  Foundation 

Interests  include  health  agencies,  social 
welfare  and  agencies,  aged,  handicapped,  so- 
cial development  and  special  groups. 

The  World  Bank — McNamara  Fellowships 
Fellowships  in  the  field  related  to  economic 
development 

Agricultural  Research  Council  of  Alberta — 
Fanning  for  the  Future 

Grants  to  promote  the  longer-term  viability 
of  Alberta’s  agricultural  industry  and  improve 
the  short-term  net  income  of  Alberta’s 
producers. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

Research  grants  through  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  to  support  basic  and  applied 
research  on  the  causes,  prevention  and  cure  of 
diseases  of  humans. 

External  Affairs  — the  Netherlands, 
Sweden 

Awards  to  enable  foreign  schokus  to  under- 
take research  in  Canadian  institutions. 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
Research  grants. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 


Research  grants. 

Canadian  Lung  Association 

Physiotherapy  operating,  studentships  and 
fellowships  for  research  on  respiratory  dis- 
eases. 

Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States 
Grants-in-aid  of  alcohol-related  research. 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

Canada-Israel  Foundation  for  Academic 
Exchanges. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 

Nephrology  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 
for  research  that  may  further  the  current 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  kidney  and  uri- 
nary tract. 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — Child-and-Family- 
at-Risk  Program 

Research  projects  that  contribute  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  life  quality 
and  life  outcomes  for  children. 

The  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Foundation 
Interests  include  the  aged,  handicapped  and 
special  groups.  Grants  restricted  to  Ontario. 
Morris  Animal  Foundation 

Preliminary  proposals  for  grants  for  re- 
search into  diseases  and  health  problems  of 
companion  and  zoo  animals. 

National  Institute  of  Nutrition 

Grants  and  fellowships  in  research  related 
to  nutrition. 

Osteoporosis  Society  of  Canada 

Gnuits  for  research  relating  to  osteoporosis 
and  other  metabolic  bone  disease. 

Sigma  Xi 

Modest  research  grants  to  support  scientific 
investigation  in  any  field.  Applicants  in  an 
early  stage  of  their  career  are  given  priority. 
Social  Science  Research  Council  (U.S.) 

Doctoral  fellowships  for  research  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Japan,  Korea,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean, 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  Western  Europe. 
Spina  Bifida  and  Hydrocephalus  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario 

Research  projects  related  to  the  causes 
and/or  treatment  of  spina  bifida  and/or 
hydrocephalus. 

Oct.  27 

Commonwealth  Scholarship  & Fellowship 
Plan 

1)  Research  fellowships  to  bring  in- 
dividuals from  other  Commonwealth 
countries  to  pursue  studies  and  research  be- 
tween April  1, 1991,  and  March  31. 1992. 

2)  Visiting  fellowships  to  bring  from  other 
Commonwealth  countries  individuals 
prominent  in  various  fields  of  education  for 
visits  between  April  1,  1990,  and  March  31, 
1991. 

Nov.  1 

Research  Board 

1)  Research  grants  of  $5,0(X)  or  less  for 
research  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

2)  Conference  travel  grants  to  attend  con- 
ferences in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Calgary  Institute  For  the  Humanities  — 
Visiting  Postdoctoral  Fellowships 

Stipends  of  $22,320  plus  $1, (XX)  for  travel 
allowance. 

Nov.  3 

External  Affairs  — Italy,  Yugoslavia 
Awards  to  foreign  scholars  to  undertake 
research  in  Canadian  institutions. 

Department  of  National  Defence 

Military  and  strategic  studies  program  for 
studies  of  relevance  to  past,  current  and  future 
Canadian  national  security  policy. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — Health  Re- 
search Personnel  — Career  Scientist 

To  support  individuals  engaged  in  clinical 
or  health  research  programs. 

Ministry  ofNorthern  Development^  Mines 
Research  grants  for  research  related  to 
geoscience. 

The  Japan  Foundation  — Fellowships 
To  provide  researchers  with  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  research  in  Japan. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  A^ociation  of  Canada 
Granis-in-aid  of  research  on  all  aspects  of 
muscular  dystrophy  and  related  genetic 
diseases. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 
Research  grams,  equipment  grants,  grants 
to  cancer  research  unit  and  Terry  Fox  equip- 
ment program  for  new  investigators. 


Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario  — 
Research  Fellowships. 

Nov.  14 

National  Research  Council 

1 ) Canada/France  Science  and  Technology 
Co-operation  Program. 

2)  Research  associaieships  — as- 
sociaieships  tenable  in  NRC  laboratories  are 
intended  to  give  scientists  and  engineers  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  research  in  fields  of 
interest  to  the  NRC. 

Nov.  17 

Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women 
Fellowships  to  women  who  wish  to  pursue 
graduate  work. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust 

Fellowships  and  visiting  professorships  in 
all  disciplines,  tenable  at  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity or  iheTechnion. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Collaborative  research  grants  to  encourage 
international  scientific  co-operation  between 
scientists  of  NATO  member  countries  in  all 
fields  of  basic  science.  Postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships are  also  available. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Fellowships,  studentships,  centennial  fel- 
lowships. 

External  Affairs  — Austria,  Belgium, 
Mexico,  Portugal 

Awards  to  enable  foreign  scholars  to  under- 
take research  in  Canadian  institutions. 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada 

Research  grants  for  scientific  activities 
designed  to  provide  information  pertinent  to 
achievement  of  national  health  goals. 
American  Philosophical  Society 

Small  grants  for  basic  research  in  all  dis- 
ciplines. Applications  may  be  made  by  resi- 
dents of  the  United  Slates,  by  American 
ciuzens  on  the  staffs  of  foreign  institutions  and 
by  foreign  nationals  whose  research  can  only 
or  best  be  carried  on  in  the  United  Stales. 
Canadian  Diabetes  Association 

Scholarships,  fellowships,  traineeships, 
studentships. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Grants  and  fellowships  for  research  in  oph- 
thalmology and  related  areas. 

The  Centre  for  South  Asian  Studies 

Grants  of  up  to  $5, (XX)  for  scholars  who  are 
pursuing  research  in  the  general  area  of 
<2anada-Soulh  Asia  relations. 

Gerontology  Research  Council  of  Canada 
Fellowships  and  student  bursary  in  research 
relevant  to  gerontology  and/or  geriatrics. 
Institute  of  Chemical  Science  & Technology 
Seed  grant  program  provides  funding  for 
projects  that  are  novel  and  speculative,  but 
have  high  potential  for  economic  or  technical 
importance  if  successful. 

International  Society  of  Arboriculture 
Small  grants  to  encourage  research  on 
shade  trees. 

The  Japan  Foundation 

All  programs  except  fellowships. 

The  George  Lunan  Foundation 

Interests  include  the  aged,  handicapped  and 
social  agencies. 

SSHRC  (U.S.) 

Advanced  international  research  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  that  will  take 
place  in  Africa,  Japan,  Korea,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean,  Near  and  Middle  East  or  South 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Stanford  University 

Fellowships  for  well-established  scholars 
(usually  tenured)  and  junior  scholars  (usually 
unienured). 

University  of  Edinburgh — Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  the  Humanities 

Visiting  research  fellowships  to  promote 
advanced  studies  and  interdisciplinary  re- 
search within  the  humanities,  broadly  under- 
stood. 

Wesrivind  Charitable  Foundation 

Financial  assistance  in  the  areas  of  environ- 
mental studies,  culture,  social  services,  educa- 
tion and  medicine. 

Cargill  Ltd. 

To  support  research  in  crop  or  animal 
science  with  an  aim  to  increasing  agricultural 
productivity  within  a three-  to  five-year  period. 
Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  — University  Research 
Grants 

To  support  grams  for  work  in  the  field  of 


environmental,  earth,  engineering,  chemical, 
socioeconomic  and  social  sciences  with 
relevance  to  the  petroleum  and  petro-chemical 
industries. 

Dec.  1 

American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research 
Fellowships  for  established  investigators 
qualified  in  the  sciences,  medicine  or  the 
humanities  for  short-term  periods  of  study. 
(Full  applications). 

NSERC  International  Fellowship 

For  non-Canadians  with  doctorates  from 
foreign  institutions  to  spend  up  to  two  years  at 
a Canadian  University. 

Dec.  4 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society — Research  & 
Development  Program 

Research  and  equipment  grants  in  blood 
and  blood  products. 

Arthritis  Society  — Multi-Centre  Grants 
Canada  Council  — Visiting  Foreign  Artists 
Grants  to  encourage  visits  by  persons  of 
outstanding  achievement  to  leach  creative  or 
performing  arts  at  Canadian  cultural  organiza- 
tions and  institutions. 

External  Affairs  — Brazil,  Columbia,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Norway,  Spain  and  Switzerland. 

Awards  to  enable  foreign  scholars  to  under- 
take research  in  Canadian  institutions. 
Canadian  Fitness  & Lifestyle  Research 
Institute 

To  support  and  encourage  research  that  will 
make  a direct  contribution  to  llie  development 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning 
physical  activity,  physical  fitness  and  lifestyle. 
Note:  The  Tinker  Foundation  Inc.  Postdoc- 
toral Fellowships  have  been  cancelled. 

Awards 

Pamela  Shantz  of  St.  Agatha,  an  under- 
graduate student  in  natural  resources  manage- 
ment, was  the  only  Canadian  among  11 
students  to  win  a SI, OCX)  scholarship  from  the 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Society  for 
1989/90. 

FVank  Borsa,  a graduate  student  in  hor- 
ticultural science,  is  one  of  24  winners  of  the 
1989/90  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  Awards  for  Canadians.  Borsa  received 
the  award  for  his  work  in  Tanzania  on  “Inter- 
actions Between  Leucaena  and  Maize  During 
the  Establishment  Phase  of  a Hedgerow 
(Alley)  Cropping  System.”  O 

Computing  Services 
opens  resource  centre 

Computing  Services  has  opened  a new  resource 
centre  to  provide  on-campus  users  with  dif- 
ferent ways  to  learn  about  the  application  of 
computers. 

Services  will  include  free  seminars,  com- 
puter-based training  modules  and  on-the-spot 
consulting  from  the  resource  centre  consultant, 
Diane  O’Banion. 

The  resource  centre  has  popular  software 
packages  such  as  WordPerfect  and  Lotus  for 
hands-on  demonstrations.  In  co-operation  with 
(2ampus  Junction,  it  also  has  a variety  of 
microcomputers  and  printers  on  display. 

For  people  who  want  to  leam  more  about 
computers,  the  centre  offers  instructional 
videos  on  WordPerfect,  at  both  the  introduc- 
tory and  advanced  levels,  and  computer-based 
uaining  (CBT)  programs  on  Worctt’erfect  5.0, 
Lotus  and  dBASE  IV.  The  learning  diskettes 
allow  users  to  progress  at  their  own  pace,  says 
O’Banion. 

Also  available  at  the  centre  is  a CD-ROM- 
based  library  system  that  can  help  users  locale 
compuier-relauxl  information.  The  computer 
library  provides  access  to  125  periodicals  with 
more  than  43,000  abstracts  and  19,(X)0  com- 
plete articles.  In  addition,  the  centre  will  soon 
have  popular  computing  magazines  as  an 
added  reference  tool,  O’Banion  says. 

The  resource  centre  is  located  in  the  Com- 
puting Services  building,  just  off  Trent  Lane, 
and  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday.  To  book  time  on  the  videos  or  CBT 
programs,  or  to  find  out  more  about  what  the 
centre  has  to  offer,  call  O’Banion  at  Exl 
6572. O 
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Briefly 


Coming  events 


Humanities  Association  lectures 

'Hic  Humanities  Association  stresses  interdis- 
ciplinary activity  and  encourages  the  meeting 
of  town  and  gown.  Membership  is  open  to  all 
those  interested  in  human  stuies,  including 
languages,  literature,  history,  philosophy  and 
religion.  The  associaUon  offers  an  annual  lec- 
ture series,  which  this  year  begins  OcL  20.  The 
first  lecture  is  “Liberia,  Egalil6,  Fralemit6:  The 
French  Revolution  200  Years  After  An  Il- 
lustrated Lecture,”  with  Prof.  Neal  Johnson, 
Languages  and  Literatures.  It  starts  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  1 14  of  the  MacKinnon  building.  Cost  is 
$5  for  non-members,  free  for  members  and 
students.  Membership  in  the  association  is  $ 1 5 
(single  or  family)  and  can  be  purchased  at  the 
door  or  from  Prof.  Lewis  Ablx)lt,  Department 
of  History. 


Musical  interlude 

The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  continues  Oct.  5 
with  pianist  Michael  Lewin,  who  will  perform 
at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107,  Mac- 
Kinnon building.  Lewin  won  top  prizes  in  the 
1986  Liszt  Competition  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
1983  Beethoven  Foundation  Fellowship  Audi- 
tions and  the  1982  University  of  M^land 
International  Competition.  Lewin  will  perfonn 
works  by  Liszt,  Mozart,  David  Popper,  Ravel 
and  Saint-Saens  in  his  programs. 


OPIRG  information 

The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
Resource  Centre  has  periodicals  and  informa- 
tion on  a wide  variety  of  environmental,  social 
and  human  rights  issues.  Is  there  some  issue 
that  concerns  you,  and  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it?  OPIRG  can  help.  The  office  is 
located  at  1 Trent  Lane,  beside  the  University 
police  station.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
2129. 


Conference  on  Third  World 

The  Association  of  Policy,  Research  and 
Development  in  the  Third  World  is  holding  an 
international  conference  on  Canada  and  the 
Third  World  in  Vancouver  April  12  to  14, 
1990.  Abstracts  for  research  proposals,  panels 
and  round-table  presentations  are  invited  and 
should  be  submitted  by  Dec.  I.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  International  Education  Services 
at  Ext.  6914. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

Come  out  and  watch  ‘‘Autumn’s  Night  Sky” 
OcL  5 at  8 p.m.  This  event  for  families  will 
introduce  you  to  stargazing  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars  and  planets.  Bring  your 
binoculars  and  dress  warmly.  Meet  at  The 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  TTie  Arboretum’s 
Sunday  afternoon  walk  series  continues  with 
“Sensory  Walk”  OcL  8 and  “Autumn  An”  OcL 
15 . These  walks  begin  at  the  nature  centre  at  2 
p.m.  A series  of  collection  tours  and  talks  for 
adults  is  held  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  On  OcL 
17  at  7 p.m.,  learn  about  “Colors  of  Autumn  in 
the  Collecdons”  with  Steven  Aboud  at  The 
Arboretum  Centre. 


OVC  seminars 

The  1989/90  OVC  seminar  series  continues 
Oct.  4 with  Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population 
Medicine,  and  Larry  Hutchinson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Slate  University  discussing  “The 
Development  of  a Dairy  Health  Management 
C.E.  Program.”  On  OcL  11,  CPES  Dean  Iain 
Campbell  will  discuss  “Applications  of  Micro- 
PIXE  Analysis  in  Biomedical  Science  and 
Pathology.”  The  seminars  begin  at  noon  in 
Room  1438,  Clinical  Studies  building. 

Singers  wanted 

Singers  arc  needed  for  the  Corpus  Chrisii 
Liturgical  Ensemble,  which  meets  Sundays  at 
4: 1 5 p.m.  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  on  Alice 
SlreeL  For  more  information,  call  Norm  Hinds 
at  824-5659  after  5 p.m. 
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Convocation  parking 

Parking  lots  23, 24  (Textiles  building)  and  44 
(Johnston  Hall)  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
guests  attending  fall  convocation  OcL  6.  Alter- 
native parking  for  regular  users  can  be  found 
in  lots  7, 19  (front  section),  17, 48  and  14/15. 
Anyone  with  a premium  parking  permit  for 
P24  will  be  allowed  to  park  in  the  designated 
premium  zone. 

Bridge  closed 

The  Victoria  Road  bridge  between  College 
Avenue  and  York  Road  closed  OcL  2 and  will 
be  closed  for  two  weeks. 

Volunteers  needed 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  the  Third  World 
Bazaar  Nov.  9, 10  and  1 1 . For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Exl  6205  or  leave  a message  at 
822-3695. 

Self-help  workshops 

The  self-help  centre  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  is  holding  a series  of 
workshops  and  information  sessions  this  fall. 
They  are  held  at  noon  in  Room  318  of  the 
University  Centre.  On  OcL  12,  the  topic  is 
“Procrastination:  The  Thief  of  Time.”  On  Oct. 
18,  there  will  be  an  information  session  on 
stress.  For  more  information,  call  Ext.  3244. 
The  centre  is  also  holding  a contest  to  find  a 
new  name.  The  winner  of  the  contest  will 
receive  a $50  gift  certificate  from  Campus 
J unction.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  coun- 
selling unit  of  CSRC  or  at  the  Connection 
Desk. 

Foreign  service  seminar 

Career  Services  is  presenting  a seminar  Oct.  5 
on  Canada’s  foreign  service.  David  Mulroncy, 
deputy  director  of  External  Affairs  and  Inter- 
national Trade  Canada,  will  discuss  career  op- 
porttimties  in  the  service.  The  seminar  begins 
at  1 p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  University  Centre. 
About  100  graduating  students  from  across 
Canada  will  be  recruited  this  year.  For  more 
information,  call  Bruce  McCallum  at  Exl. 
2397  orSueNovosad  at  Exl  2213. 

WUSC  seminar  applications 

Applications  for  the  1990  international  semi- 
nar in  Morocco  of  the  World  University  Ser- 
vice of  Canada  are  now  being  accepted.  Thirty 
students  from  across  Canada  will  be  selected 
to  participate  in  the  summer  program,  which 
begins  in  June  1990  with  an  orientation  in 
Ottawa  before  moving  to  Morocco  for  five 
weeks  of  travel  and  study.  Participants  will 
have  a first-hand  introduction  to  various 
aspects  of  international  developmenL  The 
working  language  of  the  seminar  is  French. 
The  deadline  for  applications  to  the  WUSC 
local  committee  is  OcL  16.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Dudley  Gibbs,  Department  of  Music, 
Exl  2991. 


Dean  candidate  to  speak 

Prof.  Terry  Daynard,  a candidate  for  the  posi- 
uon  of  dean  of  OAC,  will  give  a public  lecture 
OcL  10at4p.m.inRoom  103  of  the  University 
Centre.  He  will  also  meet  with  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  OcL  16  at  1 p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  the  centre. 

Comments,  preferably  in  writing,  arc  wel- 
come and  can  Ixi  addressed  to  any  member  of 
the  search  committee:  Prof.  Ken  Grant, 
Economics;  Prof.  David  Hume,  Crop  Science: 
Prof.  Ken  King,  Land  Resource  Science;  Vicc- 
PresidenL  Academic,  Jack  MacDonald,  chair 
of  the  committee;  Dean  of  Research  Larry 
Milligan;  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen;  Prof.  Jim 
Wilton,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  graduate 
student  Lynne  Nieman,  Rural  Extension 
Studies;  and  undergraduate  student  Patrick 
Van  Haren,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business.  O 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  4 

Worship  ■ Liturgy  of  the  Word.  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion. 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Development  of  a 
Dairy  Health  Management  C.E.  Program,” 
Ken  Leslie  and  Larry  Hutchinson,  noon. 
Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler,  20  miles,  5 p.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Theatre  - Wingfield' s Progress,  8 p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $10.50  to  $13.50. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  5 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5:10  to  7 p.m.,  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335; 
IVCF  Meeting,  6:45  p.m.,  Textiles  205. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Protozoal  Conditions  of 
Australian  Wildlife,”  William  Hartley,  11:10 
a.m..  Pathology  220. 

Concert  - Michael  Lewin,  piano,  12:10  and 
1:10p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Arboretum  - “Autumn’s  Night  Sky,”  8 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  6 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC533;  Womanspirit,  12:10p.m.,  UC  314. 
Convocation  - PhD,  DVM,  MA,  M.Agr., 
MLA,  M.Sc.,  graduate  diploma,  B.A.Sc., 
B.Comm.,  10  a.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall;  BA, 
BLA,  B.Sc.(Agr.),  B.Sc.(Eng.),  B.Sc.(H.K.), 
2:30  p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Evoiution/Systematics  Seminar  - “Evolu- 
tion of  Silk  Glands  in  Mygalomorph 
Spiders,”  Jacqueline  Palmer,  3:10  p.m., 
Botany-Genelics-Zoology  259. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  7 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  8 

Cycling  Club  - Evenon,  30  miles,  10  a.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Sen- 
sory Walk,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Oct.  9 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Thanksgiving;  no  clas- 
ses scheduled. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Science  Noon  - “Imaging  — A Future  for 
Magnetic  Resonance,”  Ed  Janzen,  noon, 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Our  World  - ‘The  Consequences  of  the  Per- 
fect Apple,”  12:10p.m. ,UC  442. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Mating  System,  Fitness 
and  Population  Structure  of  the  Monkey 
Flower,”  Kermit  Rilland,  2:15  p.m.,  BGZ 
117. 

Physics  Lecture  - “Quasielastic  Light  Scat- 
tering from  Polymer LightSoluiions:  Specua 
of  Different  Relaxation  Times,”  Peter 
Slepanek,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughlon  113. 
Lecture  - Terry  Daynard,  candidate  for  OAC 
dean,  4 p.m.,UC  103. 

Faith  and  Agriculture  - “Economics  Mat- 
ters," Elbert  van  Donkersgoed,  8 p.m.. 
Animal  Science  141. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  11 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 


1 2: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship. 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Development  of  a 
Rapid  Screening  Assay  for  Polychlorinated 
Dibenzo-P-Dioxins  and  Dibenzofurans 
(PCDDs  and  PCDFs),”  Uwe  Schneider, 
12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughlon  222. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Applications  of  Micro- 
PIXE  Analysis  in  Biomedical  Science  and 
Pathology,”  Iain  Campbell,  12:10  p.m.. 
Clinical  Studies  1438. 

World  Food  Day  - “The  Wrath  of  Grapes,” 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  103. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Gallery  Talk  - “Contemporary  An  in 
Manitoba,”  Ingrid  Jenkner,  8 p.m.,  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Cenue. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  12 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Tissue  Factors  In- 
fluencing the  7/1  Vitro  Expression  of  Bovine 
Leukemia  Virus,"  Judy  Taylor,  11:10  a.m.. 
Pathology  220. 

Self-Help  Workshop  - “Procrastination:  The 
ThiefofTime,”  noon,  UC  318,  register  at  Ext. 
3244. 

Concert  - Trio  Hamilton,  violin,  cello  and 
piano,  I2:I0and  1:10p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  13 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC314. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  14 

RIde-a-thon/Walk-a-thon  - In  support  of 
Sunrise  riding  for  the  disabled,  9 a.m.,  Ar- 
boretum parking  lot,  call  837-0558  for  more 
information. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  15 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Extension,  27 
miles,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Bike 
Workshop,  2 to  4 p.m.,  61  Tiffany  St. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Autumn  Art,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Oct.  16 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith  Seeks  Understanding, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  332. 

Meeting  with  Students  - Terry  Daynard, 
candidate  for  OAC  dean,  1 p.m.,  UC  442. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  17 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Science  Noon  - “Genes,  Greens  and  Beans,” 
Wally  Beversdorf,  noon,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Gerontology  Seminar  - “Unemployment 
and  Older  Workers,”  Joseph  Tindale,  12:10 
p.m.,UC  431. 

Our  World  - ‘Thought  for  Food,”  12:10 
p.m.,UC  442. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Labile  Sex  Expression  in 
Andromonoecious  Solanum-IUrtum,"  Pam 
Diggle.  2:15  p.m.,  BGZ  117. 

Physics  Lecture  - ‘T-Diquonia  and  Baryon- 
Antibaryon  Systems,”  4 p.m.,  MacNaughlon 
113. 

Arboretum  - “Colors  of  Autumn  in  the  Col- 
lections,” Steven  Aboud.  7 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Centre. 

CUSO  - Information  Meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  UC 
442. 


EEAC  briefing 


The  EmployrnentEquity  Advisory  Commiuee 

met  for  the  first  time  Sept.  7.  The  following  is 
a summary  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  Prof.  Janet  Wood  would 
act  as  chair,  and  Heather  Heath  as  recording 
secretary,  for  the  fall  semester. 

The  committee  agreed  to  consider  written 
submissions  on  a regular  basis  from  members 
of  the  University  community  and  to  publicize 
commiuee  deliberations  via  local  mt^a.  Oral 
presentations  from  interested  individuals  or 
persons  with  expertise  in  a specific  policy  area 
will  be  invited  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
committee. 

Stu  Brennan  outlined  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  University’s  collective  agreements 
and  the  personnel  manual.  He  noted  the 
University’s  obligations  with  respect  to 
employment  legislation  and  offered  to  serve  as 
a resource  person  to  the  committee  on  the  legal 
implications  of  policy  matters  being  con- 
sidered. It  was  noted  that,  in  general,  legisla- 
tion sets  only  minimum  employment 
standards. 

Wood  said  the  function  of  the  committee  is 
to  review  the  obligations  of  the  University  and 
advise  the  president  on  mechanisms  whereby 
employment  equity  can  be  attained.  The  presi- 
dent, in  turn,  will  direct  changes  to  policies  and 
procedures  through  appropriate  channels. 

Each  member  was  ask(^  to  briefly  indicate 
gaps  or  deficiencies  in  University  policies  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  pregnancy,  paren- 
thood, child  care  and  adoption.  The  following 
is  a summary  of  matters  to  be  considered  in 
subsequent  meetings: 

• extended  policy  and  benefits  coverage  for 
sessional  lecturers,  contract  and  part-time 
employees  with  respect  to  pregnancy, 
parenthood,  child  care  and  adoption; 

• extended  parental  leave  for  either  parent, 
in  addition  to  the  17  weeks  of  maternity 
leave  available  only  to  the  mother,  for  the 
care  and  nurturing  of  a newborn  or 
adopted  child; 

• leave  for  family  responsibilities,  not 
restricted  to  dependent  child  care,  to 
eliminate  Uie  ne^  for  employees  to  use 
personal  sick  leave  credits  or  vacation  en- 
titlement for  family  matters  of  pressing 
necessity; 

• maintenance  of  uniform  employment 
policies  for  all  University  groups,  includ- 
ing those  with  collccuvc  agreemenLs; 

• mechanisms  by  which  the  University  can 
minimize  the  high  costs  of  day  care  and 


Pay  equity 
update 


provide  more  day-care  spaces  for  its 
employees; 

• policies  to  accommodate  reassignment  of 
duties,  where  appropriate,  for  pregnant 
employees; 

• the  exclusion  of  disabilities  resulting  from 
pregnancy  in  the  University’s  long-term 
disability  plan;  and 

• implications  of  maternity  leave  with 
respect  to  consideration  for  promotion, 
tenure  and  performance  step  salary  in- 
creases for  faculty,  and  merit  for  staff. 

It  was  noted  that  ^e  waiting  period  of  one 
year  and  11  months  before  University 
employees  become  eligible  for  maternity  leave 
was  recently  waived.  Wood  agreed  to  pursue 
uniform  application  of  the  policy. 

Sheila  Trainer  suggested  that  a register  of 
child-care  givers  be  provided  to  U of  G 
employees.  Jan  Kaufman  indicated  that  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Care  has  discussed  development  of  a registry 
of  child-care  providers,  and  that  it  will  be  given 
full  consideration  in  the  future. 

The  committee  agreed  to  subdivide  into 
three  groups,  led  by  the  indicated  committee 
members,  to  examine  the  following  policy 
areas:  day  care  and  family  responsibilities 
(Kaufman);  employment  provisions  during 
pregnancy  (Trainer);  employment  benefits 
associated  with  childbearing  (Prof.  Frances 
Sharom). 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  is  OcL 

16. 


The  Educational  Equity  Advisory  Committee 
met  for  the  first  time  SepL  13.  The  following 
is  a summary  of  the  meeting. 

Prof.  Janet  Wood  said  a major  function  of 
the  committee  will  be  to  communicate  infor- 
mation about  committee  deliberations  to  the 
University  community.  The  committee  agreed 
to  consider  written  submissions  on  a regular 
basis  from  members  of  the  University  and  to 
publicize  committee  deliberations  via  local 
media. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  committee  will 
operate  by  consensus  and  that  Wood  will  act  as 
chair  and  Heather  as  recording  secretary 
during  fall  of  1989. 

Andre  Auger  requested  clarification  of  the 
committee’s  mandate.  Wood  suggested  that  a 
useful  baseline  for  determining  the  scope  of 
future  committee  discussions  was  provided  by 
the  objective  of  ensuring  that  no  individual  is 


• • 


precluded  on  the  basis  of  factors  unrelated  to 
ability  from  participating  in  educational  op- 
portunities at  the  University. 

. To  this  end,  the  committee  would  ascertain 
whether  the  University  imposes  barriers  unre- 
lated to  ability  and  propose  workable  measures 
for  eliminating  those  barriers.  Such  measures 
would  include  reasonable  accommodation  to 
enable  women,  visible  minorities,  persons 
with  disabilities  and  aboriginal  peoples  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  educational  opportunities. 
The  importance  of  the  educational  component 
of  the  committee  process  was  noted. 

In  subsequent  discussion,  the  committee 
acknowledge  the  implications  of  possible  dif- 
ferences in  cognitive  and  moral  development 
between  men  and  women,  and  of  the  male 
orientation  of  the  academic  curriculum  on 
educational  opportunities.  Prof.  Joanna 
Boehneii  cautioned  against  the  development 
of  separate  academic  curriculums  for  women 
and  men.  Auger  noted  that  this  initiative  offers 
the  University  a unique  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  its  institutional  values.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
general  discussion  of  the  committee’s  mandate 
and  philosophy  would  be  continued  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Committee  members  were  asked  to  briefly 
indicate  gaps  or  deficiencies  in  University 
policies  and  practices  with  respect  to  preg- 
nancy. parenthood,  child  care  and  adoption 
among  students.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  matters  raised  for  considcraUon  in  sub- 
sequent meetings: 

• the  implications  for  the  academic  careers 
of  student  parents  of  the  absence  of  direct 
reference  to  pregnancy,  parenthood,  child 
care  and  adoption  in  University  policies 
and  handboo!^; 

• direct  input  from  students,  academic 
counsellors  and  the  Senate  Petitions  Com- 
mitiee  regarding  difficulties  students 
encounter  with  respect  to  pregnancy, 
parenthood,  child  care  and  adoption; 

• tlie  inclusion  of  family  responsibilities, 
with  illness  or  death  as  bases  for  academic 
consideration; 

• the  recognition  of  family  responsibilities 
in  University-wide  policies  and  practices 
to  both  accommodate  the  needs  of  all  in- 
dividuals and  prevent  internal  inequities; 

• consideration  of  extended  parental  leave 
from  academic  programs,  to  include  both 
male  and  female  student  parents,  in  lieu  of 
maternity  leave  for  pregnancy  only; 

• the  University’s  responsibility  with 
respect  to  child  care  for  part-time  students 
and  for  students  who  are  parents  of  school- 
age  children; 

• flexible  child-care  accommodations  to 
allow  student  parents  equal  opportunity  to 
attend  evening  classes; 

• implications  of  maternity  leave  on  the 
tenure  of  academic  scholarships; 

• extended  recruitment  of  undergraduate 
students,  beyond  secondary  school 
liaison,  to  attract  students  with  family 
responsibilities;  and 

• communication  of  clear  guidelines 
regarding  pregnancy,  parenthood,  child 
care  and  adoption  to  faculty  and  students. 
The  degree  to  which  a policy  can  accom- 
modate the  wide  range  of  simations  that  arise 
in  relationship  to  parenting  was  discussed. 

It  was  noted  that  increasing  sensKiviiy 
among  professors  to  the  needs  of  student 
parents  would  reduce  barriers  to  education, 
especially  for  women.  Although  parenting 
remains  largely  the  mother’s  responsibility  in 
this  society.  University  policy  should  recog- 
nize that  family  responsibilities  are  shared  by 
both  male  and  female  student  parents. 

It  was  noted  that  the  Senate  Petitions  Com- 
mittee requires  written  documentation  for  stu- 
dent petitions.  This  requirement  imposes  a 
resuiction  on  student  parents  requesting  con- 
sideration of  their  family  responsibilities  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  document  the  lack  of 
available  child-care  assistance. 

From  the  institution’s  perspective,  this  re- 
quirement prevents  frivolous  student  petitions. 
But  recognition  of  family  responsibilities  may 
require  that  another  route  for  academic  con- 
sideration be  developed. 

O VC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  noted  that  O VC  has 


experienced  a dramatic  shift  in  the  composi- 
tion of  its  student  population  — from  five  per 
cent  female  to  60  per  cent.  This  transition  had 
occurred  successfully  within  the  existing 
policy  structure,  he  said.  He  indicated  that 
OVC  academic  counsellor  Prof.  Ron  Downey 
could  serve  as  a resource  person  to  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  impact  of  this  transi- 
tion and  how  it  was  facilitate. 

The  committee  agreed  to  develop  a para- 
graph for  the  new  undergraduate  calendar  by 
Nov.  1, 1989,  acknowledging  that  the  parent- 
ing responsibilities  of  some  students  may  re- 
quire special  academic  consideration  in  times 
of  pressing  necessity. 

Thecommiitee’snext  meeting  is  OcL  17, 0 

Staff 

development 

courses 

Employment  Services  and  Training  in  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  is  offering  a number  of 
staff  development  activities  this  fall. 

Employees  who  receive  approval  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs  will  not  experience 
any  loss  of  pay  or  benefits.  Call  Exl  3059  or 
6598  to  register  on  or  after  OcL  5. 

An  employee  orientation  program  will  run 
OcL  16  from  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  This  session 
pves  newly  hired  full-time  employees  general 
information  on  such  topics  as  the  history  and 
organizational  structure  of  the  University,  pen- 
sions and  benefit  coverage,  and  safety  and 
security  in  the  woricplace. 

On  OcL  17,  there  will  be  an  all-day  seminar 
on  “Problem  Solving,  Decision  M^ng  and 
Planning.”  Geared  towards  academic  ad- 
ministrators, managers  and  supervisors,  this 
seminar  will  help  participants  avoid  common 
p/lfal/s  in  management  tasks  by  improving 
their  understanding  and  sVdlls  related  to  prob- 
lem solving,  decision  making  and  planning. 
Enrolment  is  limited  to  24  participants. 

Half-day  courses  on  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR)  are  again  being  offered 
this  fall.  They  are  scheduledforOcL  18, 19,20, 
23  and  24.  Participants  who  complete  this 
course  will  receive  ccnificaiion  from  the  On- 
tario Heart  Foundation  at  the  heart  saver  level. 
Enrolment  is  limited  to  eight  per  session. 

“Building  Effective  Work  Teams”  runs  all 
day  OcL  18,  giving  academic  administrators, 
managers  and  supervisors  a look  at  the  “how- 
to’s” of  team  building. 

For  employees  involved  in  hazardous  waste 
management  and  disposal,  the  “Hazardous 
Materials  Management  Seminar”  OcL  25  will 
help  them  learn  more  about  the  relevant  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  efficient  product  ordering  and 
key  features  of  effective  waste  management 
programs.  Enrolment  is  limited  to  30. 

“Career  Planning/Goal  Setting  for  Women” 
OcL  30  will  give  participants  an  introduction 
to  career-planning  concepts,  help  them  assess 
their  own  interests  and  goals,  explore  available 
career  options  and  identify  useful  resources. 
Enrolment  is  limited  to  20. 

On  Nov.  2,  “Leadership  Skills  for  Women” 
will  focus  on  the  role  of  a leader,  examine 
different  leadership  styles,  explore  ways 
leaders  can  create  an  environment  in  which 
people  do  their  besL  and  examine  the  unique 
challenges  faced  by  women  in  leadership  posi- 
tions. Maximum  enrolment  is  20. 

An  all-day  seminar  on  “Financial  Planning 
for  Retirement”  Nov.  6 will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  employees  who  arc  within  10  to  15 
years  of  retirement.  The  seminar  will  address 
! such  topics  as  cash  and  personal  debt  manage- 
' mcni,  income  tax,  investments,  retirement 
planning  and  estate  planning.  Maximum  enrol- 
ment is  30. 

“Introduction  to  Supervision”  Nov,  8 is  in- 
tended for  those  employees  who  want  to 
develop  their  potential  for  promotion  to  super- 
visory positions.  Enrolment  is  limited  to  24. 

On  Dec.  6,  “Employment  Interviewing 
Skills”  will  help  managers,  supervisors  and 
others  responsible  for  interviewing  and  select- 
ing job  candidates  learn  techniques  to  pick  the 
“right”  person.  Enrolment  is  limited  to  15.  O 
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All  staff  are  reminded  that  tlic  deadline  for  forwarding  job  fact  sheets  to  Personnel  is  OcL  5.  Job 
analysts  are  available  to  help  you.  Call  Angie  McLaughlin  at  Exl  3053,  Jan  Williams  at  ExL 
2669,  Karen  Simoneau  at  Ext.  8744  or  Betty  Wickett  at  Ext.  2205. 

Questions 

Under  what  circumstances  will  changes  be  made  to  my  job  fact  sheet? 

The  job  analyst  will  review  each  job  fact  sheet  for  completeness  and  accuracy.  In  some  cases, 
the  fact  sheet  may  be  underwritten  or  incomplete.  An  example  of  this  would  be  the  following 
description  of  a duty:  “Performs  accounting  duties.”  A more  complete  and  accurate  description 
of  this  activity  would  be:  “Posts  daily  transaction  to  general  l^ger,  balances  accounts  and 
contacts  clients  to  resolve  discrepancies.”  If  jobs  are  underdescribed,  the  lack  of  appropriate 
detail  may  reduce  the  importance  of  the  job.  Conversely,  too  much  detail  may  confuse  or  obscure 
the  essence  of  the  job. 

Incumbents  sometimes  judge  that  some  job  skills  or  efforts  required  are  too  insignificant  to 
mention  or  that  they  are  built  into  the  job.  For  example,  the  manual  dexterity  required  forgiving 
injections,  keyboarding  or  doing  graphic  arts  is  often  overlooked.  During  the  pay  equity 
presentations,  the  job  analysts  suggested  that  these  skills  should  be  noted  under  the  physical, 
mental  and  visual  demands  section  of  the  job  fact  shceL 

The  job  analyst  ensures  that  the  words  describing  the  work  being  performed  arc  as  accurate, 
clear  and  consistent  as  possible.  If  the  fact  sheet  requires  additional  information  or  examples,  or 
if  too  much  detail  is  present,  the  analyst  will  call  the  supervisor.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  for  the  fact  sheet  to  be  rewritten. 

What  happens  if  changes  are  made  to  my  Job  fact  sheet? 

Additional  infoimation  added  to  a job  fact  sheet,  or  information  removed  or  changed,  is 
confirmed  with  the  supervisor,  and  a copy  of  the  revised  fact  sheet  is  then  sent  to  the  deparimenL 
Incumbents  should  be  notified  of  any  changes  made.  O 
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Appointments 

Prof.  David  Noakes  will  be  acting  chair  of 
the  Deparimcni  of  Zoology  from  Dec.  1 to 
June  30. 1990. 

Prof.  Betty  Ivlilcs  will  continue  as  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Family  Studies  until 
June  30, 1990,  unless  a new  appointment  is 
made  before  that  date. 

Prof.  Ann  Armstrong  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  School 
of  Hotel  and  Food  Adminisuation  effective 
Aug.  1. 

Personals 

For  Sale:  Ladies’  10-spced  bicycle,  excel- 
lent condition,  Barbara,  824-6015  after  5 
p.m.  Six-piece  antique  solid  wood  bedroom 
suite;  chesterfield  and  chair,  Ext.  3078  or 
824-7779.  Two-bedroom  brick  bungalow, 
with  recreation  room,  close  to  University, 
excellent  condition,  824-6052. 1986  Hyun- 
dai Pony,  four-door,  manual  transmission, 
stereo,  65,000  km,  excellent  condition, 
822-6337  after  6 p.m.  Twcnly-four-inch 
snowblower,  electric  start,  good  condition: 
13-foot  Petrel  sailboat,  trailer,  all  acces- 
sories, ExL  4642  or  821-6303  after  6 p.m. 
Bam,  circa  1860s.  843-6442  after  6 p.m. 
Rim  for  1983  Renault  Le  Car,  rim  for  1976 
Chev  pickup,  Exl  3407.  1973  Volvo  sta- 
tion wagon,  763-7430. 

Wanted:  Flat  or  house  for  visiting 
Australian  professor,  spouse  and  three 
children  (aged  9, 7 and  4),  Jan.  6 to  April  6, 
1990;  same  for  another  Australian  profes- 
sor, spouse  and  two  children  (11  and  7 
years),  March  5 to  July  5,  1990,  Charles 
Smith,  Ext.  3339. 

For  Rent:  One  room  with  ensuitc 
bathroom  in  new  townhouse,  full  use  of 
house,  underground  parking,  laundry 
facilities,  on  bus  route,  responsible  non- 
smoking female,  S450  per  month  including 
utilities,  Lisa,  821-8081  wceknighis  or 


Cathy  Knowles  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  sales  clerk  to  postal  clerk  in 
Retail  Operations. 

Allen  Abbott  changes  employment  Oct. 
10  from  service  technician  in  Retail  Opera- 
tions to  electronic  logic  technician  in 
Teaching  Support  Services,  Technical 
Operations. 

Job  opportunities 

As  ofAtGu^/p/i  deadline  Sept.  29, 1989, 
the  following  opportunities  were  available: 


leave  message.  Three-bedroom  bungalow, 
close  to  University,  single-car  garage, 
central  vac,  fenced  backyard,  finished 
basement,  available  Oct.  16,  $1,300  per 
month  plus  utilities,  824-8445.  Large  room 
in  house,  10-minute  walk  from  campus, 
grad  student  preferred,  8244178  evenings. 
Shared  accommodation  for  female  in  four- 
bedroom  house  backing  on  Kortright  con- 
servation area,  all  amenities,  parking,  near 
bus  route,  763-5506. 


The  1989  Career  Fair  will  be  held  Ocu  12 
from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre. 

The  courtyard,  lounge  areas  and  con- 
courses will  house  the  exhibits  of  60 
employers  and  educational  institutions, 
whose  representatives  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  about  jobs  or  career 
paths  within  their  organizations. 

The  purpose  of  the  fair  is  to  stimulate 
student  awareness  of  the  many  career  op- 
portunities available,  says  Sue  Novosad, 
a placement  assistant  in  Career  Services. 


Data  Entry  Clerk.  Financial  Services; 
temporary  part-time  to  April  30,  1990. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $9.11  to  $9.53  per 
hour. 

Accounting  Clerk,  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science.  Salary 
range:  $415.25  minimum;  $475.07  job 
rate  (level  5);  $582.51  maximum. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Research  Station  Manager,  OVC  Re- 
search Station,  OVC  Associate  Dean’s 
Office.  Normal  hiring  range:  $30,174  to 
$35,454  a year. 

Clinical  Pathology  Technician,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range: 
$404.45  minimum:  $463.77  job  rate 
(level  5);  $570.43  maximum. 

Service  Technician,  Retail  Operations. 
Salary  range:  $544.50  minimum;  $626.05 
job  rate  (level  5);  $770.51  maximum. 
Health  Records  Clerk,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range;  $350.61 
minimum;  $401.70  job  rate  (level  5); 
$494.80  maximum. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$1 1.38  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 


It  will  also  give  graduating  students  a 
chance  to  narrow  down  career  and  job 
choices  and  make  valuable  contacts,  she 
says. 

Many  of  the  employers  at  the  fair  may 
also  participate  in  on-campus  recruiting. 
Information  about  resume  requirements 
and  recruiting  schedules  can  be  obtained 
from  individual  employers.  Novosad  sug- 
gests that  students  collect  information 
pamphlets  and  brochures  during  the  fair  to 
get  a head  start  on  their  interview 
preparations.  O 


Career  Fair  Oct.  12 
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Bovey  installed  as  chancellor 


With  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  eras  gone 
by,  the  University  installed  its  fifth  chancellor 
last  Friday  afternoon.  Amid  representatives  of 
the  feder^  and  provincial  governments  and 
universities  and  colleges  across  Canada, 
Edmund  C.  Bovey  pledged  to  carry  out  the 
traditional  duties  of  chancellor. 

The  former  chair  of  Board  of  Governors 
addressed  the  graduates  at  the  morning  con- 
vocation ceremony.  He  discussed  the  history 
of  the  position  of  chancellor  and  how  the  duties 
of  the  office  have  changed  over  the  years.  (See 
the  text  of  Bovey’s  speech,  page  4.) 

Former  U of  G president  Bill  Winegard, 
minister  of  state  for  science  and  technology, 
brought  greetings  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. He  said  Bovey  is  taking  the  office  at  a 
time  when  Canada  must  make  major  decisions 
about  where  it  is  going  in  terms  of  university 
education  and  research  and  development. 

“I  know  from  all  of  your  past  experience, 
and  from  the  way  you  led  this  institution  as 
chair  of  the  board,  that  you  will  continue  to 
strive  for  those  high  ideals  that  the  University 
must  believe  in,”  he  said. 


Brian  Goodman,  assistant  deputy  minister. 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universides,  ex- 
tended greedngs  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  Ontario.  He  applauded  Bovey’s  contribu- 
dons  to  postsecondary  educadon  and  the  arts, 
and  his  accomplishments  in  the  boardrooms  of 
many  corporadons. 

Arnold  Naimark,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  As- 
sociauon  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada.  He  described  the  posidon  of  chancel- 
lor as  “a  university’s  chosen  friend.”  He  said  U 
of  G chose  well  in  selecdng  Bovey. 

President  Brian  Segal,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universides,  lauded 
Bovey’s  commission  into  the  future  of  Ontario 
universides  and  said  the  council  is  “delighted” 
with  his  appointment 

Members  of  the  platform  party  represented 
universides  from  across  Canada.  They  in- 
cluded Gordon  MacNeill,  represenUng  Acadia 
University;  FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham, 
University  of  Alberta;  Prof.  Lewis  Abbott,  His- 
tory, Bishop’s  University;  John  Mallea,  Bran- 
don University;  professor  emeritus  Herb 


Armstrong,  University  of  Calgary;  Alan  Gold, 
Concordia  University;  Howard  Clark, 
Dalhousie  University;  Hamilton  Southam, 
University  of  King’s  College;  Ian  Newbold, 
University  of  Lethbridge;  Naimaric,  University 
of  Manitoba;  Donald  Greer,  McGill  Univer- 
sity; John  Panabaker.  McMasier  University: 
Prof.  Anne  Maitin-Matthews,  Family  Sdidies, 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland; 
Louis-Philippe  Blanchard.  University  of 
Moncton;  Donald  Wells,  Mount  Allison 
University;  Leslie  Haley,  Nova  Scotit!  Agricul- 
tural College;  Malcolm  Levin,  Ontario  In- 
sdtute  for  Studies  in  Educadon;  OAC  Dean 
Freeman  McEwen, University  ofP.E.I.;  Agnes 
Benidickson,  Queen’s  University;  Edward 
Murray,  Royal  Military  College;  Laurence 
Gray,  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Insdtute;  Joan 
Randall,  University  of  Toronto;  Kennetli  Hare, 
Trent  University;  Wayne  Bremncr,  Trinity 
Western  University;  Page  Wadsworth,  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo;  Grant  Reuber,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  and  Academic  Vice- 
President  Jack  MacDonald,  University  of 
Bridsh  Columbia.  Coniinued  on  page  3 


Johnson 
to  speak 


Ben  Johnson 


Sprinter  Ben  Johnson  will  be  a guest  speaker 
at  the  University’s  intemadonal  conference  on 
ethics  and  technology,  which  runs  Oct.  25  to 
29. 

Johnson,  who  lost  an  Olympic  gold  medal 
last  year  over  his  use  of  steroids,  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Carol  Anne  Leiheran,  Canada’s 
chef  de  mission  of  the  Seoul  Olympics.  At  an 
evening  session  OcL  27,  they  will  discuss  the 
pressures  created  for  individuals  when  a new 
technology  challenges  a moral  principle. 

The  conference,  “Ethical  Choices  in  the 
Age  of  Pervasive  Technology,”  will  feature 
more  than  100  speakers  from  30  countries 
discussing  the  impact  of  new  technologies  on 
values,  lifestyles  and  the  industrial  growth, 
polidcs  and  environment  of  Canada  and  the 
world.  O 


It^s  Fire  Prevention  Week 


'Fhis  is  Fire  Prevendon  Week.  This  year’s 

theme  is  “Big  Fires  Start  Small.” 

U of  G fire  chief  Norm  Hinds  says  tragedies 

can  be  prevented  with  a bit  of  common  sense. 

To  keep  you  safe,  at  home  and  on  the  job,  the 

Fire  Division  offers  the  following  dps: 

On  the  job: 

• Handle  and  dispense  flammable  chemi- 
cals properly.  Be  sure  to  wear  proiecdve 
clothing. 

• Keep  exit  aisles  in  laboratories  clear  of 
obstnicdons.  Make  a mental  note  of  where 
exits  are  located. 

• Know  where  fire  exdnguishers  are  located 
and  how  to  use  them. 

• Remember  the  emergency  phone  num- 
bers. On  campus,  it’s  Ext.  2270.  Off  cam- 
pus, it’s  911. 

At  home: 

• Kids  are  curious;  make  sure  they  don’t 
have  access  to  matches  or  lighters. 

• Test  smoke  detectors  regularly. 

• Make  sure  everyone  in  the  family  knows 
the  emergency  number  911.  Tell  your 
children  the  kind  of  informaUon  — such 
as  address  and  the  nature  of  the  emergency 
— they  would  have  to  give  when  reporting 
an  emergency. 

• Have  an  escape  plan.  Conduct  periodic 


fire  drills. 

• Make  sure  your  headng  and  electrical  sys- 
tems work  properly.  Have  the  chimney 
cleaned  and  checked  periodically.  Have 
your  fire  exdnguishers  checked. 

In  garage,  workshop  or  yard: 

• Store  petroleum  products  in  proper  CSA- 
or  ULC-approved  containers.  Put  used 
oily  rags  in  non-combusdble  containers 
with  light-fitdng  lids. 

• Store  cleaning  solvents  away  from  other 
combusdble  products. 

• Make  sure  power  tool  cords  arc  properly 
grounded  and  in  good  repair. 

• Never  store  your  barbecue  propane  tank  in 
the  house.  Keep  your  barbecue  at  a safe 
distance  from  the  house. 

Don’t  let  fire  prevendon  slop  at  home. 

When  you’re  travelling,  or  are  in  unfamiliar 

surroundings: 

• Find  out  how  far  away  the  ex  it  is  from  yo  ur 
seal  on  the  plane,  bus  or  train. 

• Read  the  sign  on  the  back  of  the  hotel 
room  door  that  tells  you  where  the  exit  is. 
You  might  have  to  find  the  exit  in  thick 
smoke. 

• While  in  a foreign  country,  make  yourself 
familiar  with  emergency  procedures. 

For  more  infwmadon.c^  the  Fire  Division 

at  Ext  2278  or  2071. 


Fire  safety  officers  Barney  Hillson  and 
Heather  Kiedyk  want  to  promote  fire 


prevention.  Fire  Prevention  Week  is  Oct. 
8 to  14. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Extcnul  Relations 
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Lecturer  to  discuss 
Third  World  hunger,  debt 


Millions  of  people  in  ihc  world  are  hungry 
today.  Is  it  because  there  is  no  food  to  feed 
them,  because  they  are  poor  or  because  they 
are  victims  of  a political  struggle  for  power? 

These  questions  will  be  part  of  the  discus- 
sion when  American  political  activist  Susan 
George  speaks  on  campus  OcL  23. 

Author  of  How  the  Other  Half  Dies:  The 
Real  Reasons  for  World  Hunger  and  A Fate 
Worse  Than  Debt,  George  is  an  American 
living  in  France,  a fellow  of  the  Transnational 
Institute  — a “watch  dog  committee”  that 
questions  the  foreign  policies  of  wealthy  in- 
dustrialized counuies  like  the  United  Stales. 

The  institute  addresses  the  fundamental  dis- 
parities between  the  rich  and  poor  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  world,  investigates  their  causes 
and  develops  alternatives  for  their  remedy. 

In  her  OcL  23  lecture,  George  will  offer  a 
radical  new  analysis  of  the  Third  World  food 
and  debt  crisis.  The  lecture,  “A  Fate  Worse 
Than  Debt,”  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $6  general.  $3  for  students  and 
seniors,  and  can  be  ordered  in  advance  through 
the  University  Centre  box  office  at  Ext  3940. 

George’s  lecture  will  highlight  a meeting  of 
ihr*  riM/'lnh-Wflfff'ninpp.n  Rural  De.velnnmenl 


Network,  involving  faculty  from  the  univer- 
sities of  Guelph  and  Wageningen  in  Holland 
and  a number  of  researchers  and  educators 
from  Third  World  countries  who  are  involved 
in  joint  Guelph/Wageningen  development 
projects. 

During  its  four-day  meeting  Oct.  21  to  25, 
the  group  will  discuss  the  importance  of  plan- 
ning international  development  projects  that 
balance  the  particular  needs  of  both  men  and 
women  in  Third  World  countries. 

Because  of  cultural  differences  and  work 
responsibilities,  rural  development  projects 
often  affect  each  gender  differently,  says  Prof. 
Tony  Fuller,  University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  DevelopmcnL  A project  that  benefits 
men,  but  creates  more  work  for  women  cannot 
be  considered  as  positive  development,  he 
siiys. 

This  reality  has  specific  implications  for 
universities  that  are  active  in  rural  develop- 
ment projects,  says  Fuller.  Discussions  at  the 
Guelph-Wageningen  meeting  will  help 
prepare  these  institutions  for  their  role  in  inter- 
national development  in  the  next  decade,  he 
says.  O 


PASSING  THE  BUCK  PUCK! 


TSS  seeks  two  faculty 
for  cO‘Ordinator  positions 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  is  look- 
ing for  two  faculty  to  fill  the  positions  of 
instructional  development  co-ordinator 
and  instructional  informadon  technology 
co-ordinator. 

The  40-per-cenl  seconded  positions 
begin  January  1990  for  three-year  terms. 

Instructional  development 
co-ordinator 

The  instructional  development  co- 
ordinator will  advise  TSS  on  leaching  im- 
provement strategies  and  program 
planning  from  a faculty  perspeedve,  chair 
the  academic  consulting  team,  serve  as  a 
liaison  between  TSS  and  faculty,  and  pro- 
vide leadership  for  both  TSS  and  faculty 
toward  the  improvement  of  teaching  and 
learning  on  campus. 

Specific  dudes  will  be  determined  by 
the  incumbent  in  consultadon  with  the 
director,  but  may  include  edidng  publica- 
tions on  leaching  distributed  by  TSS; 
planning  instructional  development 
workshops,  seminars  and  discussions  for 
faculty:  consuldng  with  individual  faculty 
or  departments  about  leaching;  and  con- 
ducting insdtudonal  research  on  the 
effects  of  leaching  strategies  on  under- 
graduate learning. 

The  co-ordinator,  who  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  personal  projects, 
will  work  closely  with  the  director  of  TSS 
and  with  a full-dmc  insirucdonal  develop- 
ment associate. 

Instructional  information 
technology  co-ordinator 

The  insirucdonal  informadon  technol- 
ogy co-ordinator  will  advise  TSS  on 
teaching  improvement  strategies  and  pro- 


OVC  sponsors 


gram  planning  from  a faculty  perspective 
with  a particular  emphasis  on  the  applica- 
don  of  new  technologies  to  leaching,  in- 
cluding computers,  interactive  video  and 
desktop  publishing;  chair  the  Consultants 
for  the  Application  of  Information  Tech- 
nology to  Education;  be  a liaison  person 
between  TSS  and  faculty;  and  provide 
leadership  for  both  TSS  and  faculty 
toward  the  improvement  of  teaching  and 
learning  on  campus. 

Specific  duties,  deienninedby  the  per- 
son in  the  position  in  consultation  with  the 
director,  may  include  editing  publications 
on  applications  of  new  technologies  to 
teaching  distributed  by  TSS,  planning 
instructional  technology  workshops, 
seminars  and  discussions  for  faculty;  con-' 
suiting  with  individual  faculty  or  depart- 
ments about  new  technologies;  and 
teaching  and  conducting  institutional  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  new  technologies 
and  teaching. 

The  co-ordinator,  who  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  personal  projects 
to  improve  and  support  teaching  on  cam- 
pus, will  work  closely  with  the  director, 
TSS  and  an  instructional  information 
technology  associate. 

“We  are  looking  for  senior  faculty  who 
are  recognized  good  teachers  and  who 
would  be  interested  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  good  leaching  at  the  University,”  says 
TSS  acting  director  Don  McIntosh. 

“In  the  case  of  the  instructional  infor- 
mation technology  co-ordinator  position, 
we  are  intesied  in  someone  who  also  has 
experience  with  applications  of  informa- 
tion technology  in  teaching.” 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Oct 
31.  Applications  and  inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  McIntosh  at  Ext  3106. 0 


third 


While  the  concrete  floor  was  being  poured 
inside  the  new  twin-pad  arena,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Grey  Gryphons  oldtimers’ 
hockey  team  were  practising  their  puck 
passing  technique  just  outside.  Look 
closely  and  you’ll  see  a cheque  for  $5,000 
written  on  that  puck,  representing  the 
faculty  and  staff  team’s  contribution  to  the 
athletics  facility.  Making  the  pass  are 
Profs.  Jim  Wilton,  Animal  and  Poultry 


Science,  and  Glenn  Fox,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business.  The  receiver  is 
athletics  director  David  Copp.  The  Grey 
Gryphons  will  be  playing  inside  the  arena 
when  it  opens  in  January,  ‘^e’re  just  get- 
ting ready  to  auction  off  positions  in  the 
starting  lineup,”  says  Fox,  “and  we’re 
looking  for  new  members.”  If  you’re  over 
35  and  you’ve  got  your  own  hockey  stick, 
give  the  Grey  Gryphons  a call  at  Ext.  2768. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  External  Relations 
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Veterinarians  from  across  Canada  will  meet  at 
U of  G OcL  13  to  15  to  explore  the  newest 
applications  of  imaging  technology  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  to  discuss  the  impact  of 
drug  residues  in  food  products. 

On  Oct.  14,  a ceremony  will  be  held  to 
rename  the  new  wing  of  OVC’s  large  animal 
facility  in  honor  of  former  chancellor  William 
A.  SiewarL  While  serving  as  Ontario’s  mini- 
ster of  agriculture,  Stewart  sponsored  the  1965 
act  of  legislature  that  created  the  University. 

The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  noon  in  the 
large  animal  wing  of  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital. 

OVC  will  hold  its  third  annual  conference 
for  small  and  largeanimal  practitioners  Oct.  14 
and  15,  offering  a practical  program  of 
workshops  on  technologies  such  as  magnetic 
resonance  imaging,  radiation  therapy, 
ultrasound  and  X-rays. 

A preconference  seminar  Oct.  13,  spon- 
sored by  the  Society  of  Ontario  Veterinarians 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  will  discuss  drug  use  in  food  animals  and 
the  implications  of  drug  residues  in  food 
products. 

“Food  quality  and  safety  is  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  the  food  animal 
veterinarian  today,”  says  Jim  Stowe,  OVC’s 
co-ordinator  of  professional  affairs  and  exten- 
sion. The  residue  seminar  is  a practical 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  veterinary  profes- 
sion, he  says.  It  will  discuss  the  responsibilities 
and  the  role  of  veterinarians  in  conuolling 
residues  and  protecting  public  health. 

The  seminar  will  host  speakers  from 
production  agriculture,  the  Canadian  Con- 
sumers Association  and  the  regulatory 
branches  of  OMAF  and  Agriculture  Canada. 

The  two-day  program  on  imaging  will  offer 
case-driven  workshops  to  answer  questions  on 
how  to  optimize  the  use  of  X-ray,  ultrasound 
and  other  radiology  equipmenL  OVC’s  con- 
tinuing education  programs,  like  the  October 


conference,  arc  focusing  on  specific  issues  in 
veterinary  medicine,  says  Stowe. 

“Imaging  technologies  are  developing 
rapidly,  at  a time  when  there  is  growing  con- 
cern about  the  dangers  of  traditional  X-rays,” 
he  says.  ‘The  conference  will  present  the 
newest  developments  in  sonography  — imag- 
ing animal  organs  — that  provide  results  com- 
parable to  traditional  X-rays  and  are  much 
safer  for  both  the  animal  and  the  handler.” 

Guest  speakers  will  include  Dr.  Tim 
O’Brien,  University  of  California,  Davis;  Dr. 
Dan  Feeney,  University  of  Minnesota;  and  Dr. 
John  Pharr,  Western  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  O 

Greenhouse 
growers 
on  campus 

U of  G will  host  the  1 1 th  annual  Canadian 
Greenhouse  Conference  Oct.  20  and  21.  Spe- 
cially designed  for  greenhouse  growers  and 
their  employees,  the  conference  will  offer 
seminars  in  tiie  areas  of  bedding  plant  market- 
ing and  merchandising,  vegetable  transplants 
and  greenhouse  cut  roses. 

The  University  Centre  will  be  transformed 
into  a greenhouse  trade  show  for  the  two-day 
evenL  which  will  feature  workshops  and  semi- 
nars led  by  growers,  researchers  and  govern- 
ment consultants  from  Canada,  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Netherlands.  More  than  1,500 
growers  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticultural  Science,  Flowers 
Canada,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  the  Ontario  Greenhouse  Vegetable 
Growers  Marketing  Board,  the  Canadian 
Region  Professional  Plant  Growers  Associa- 
tion and  Allied  Trades.  O 
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A Thanksgiving  ground  breaking  Zoologists  study 


U of  G joined  in  the  celebrations  OcL  5 that 
kicked  off  construction  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  andFood’s  new  head  office  and 
laboratory  complex  atthe  comer  of  StoneRoad 
and  Gordon  Street  adjacent  to  campus. 

President  Brian  Segal  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
University,  which  was  lauded  by  government 
ministers  for  its  prominent  role  in  the  project. 

A ground-broking  ceremony  followed  the 
unveiling  of  a model  of  the  new  complex, 
which  will  include  a new  laboratory  facility 
and  the  ministry’s  provincial  headqu^ers. 
The  new  buildings  will  join  the  central  milk 
testing  laboratory  already  existing  on  the  32- 
acrc  site. 

The  $20-million  laboratory  complex  will 
house  a new  food  quality  and  safely  laboratory, 
a modem  pesticide  residue  and  uace  con- 
taminants testing  laboratory  and  a pest  diag- 
nostic clinic. 

Proctor  and  Redfem  Ltd.  of  Kitchener  was 
awarded  a $1. 7-million  contract  to  design  the 
laboratory  facility,  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  mid-1 99 1 . Site  development  and 
construction  of  site  services  such  as  grading, 
roads,  sewers  and  water  mains  will  begin 
immediately. 

Construction  of  the  head  office  building, 
which  will  include  a child-care  centre,  multi- 
purpose meeting  facility  and  cafeteria,  will 
begin  in  1991.  The  office  building,  consisting 
of  about  27,000  usable  square  mehes,  will 
house  1 ,000  employees,  including  staff  now  at 
several  Guelph  and  Toronto  locations. 

Segal  hailed  the  project  as  a major  con  tiibu- 
tion  towards  the  University’s  goal  of  estab- 
lishing itself  as  a world  centre  for  sustained 
agricultural  research  and  technology  uansfer. 
The  president  acknowledged  OMAF  as  the 
University’s  major  source  of  research  funding 
— $28.7  million  for  1988/89  — and  said  the 
move  marks  a new  era  in  the  successful 
relationship  between  the  University  and  the 
ministry. 

Among  the  participating  members  in  the 
platform  party  were  David  Ramsay,  minister 
of  agriculture  and  food;  Chris  Ward,  minister 
of  government  services;  Rita  Burak,  deputy 
minister  of  agriculture  and  food;  Guelph 
Mayor  John  Counsell;  Guelph  MPP  Rick 
Ferraro;  John  Green,  warden  of  the  County  of 
Wellington;  and  Rev.  Jean  Wright,  chair  of  the 
Guelph  and  District  Ministerial  Association.O 


Algonquin  beavers 


With  construction  of  the  environmen- 
tal biology/horticultural  science  com- 
plex under  way  in  the  background, 
President  Brian  Segal,  centre,  joins 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
David  Ramsay,  right,  and  Minister  of 


Government  Services  Chris  Ward  at 
the  Oct.  5 ground  breaking  for 
OMAF’s  head  office  and  laboratory 
complex  on  Stone  Road  West. 

Photo  tJy  Herb  Rauschcr,  Phoiogrsphic  Services 


If  you  find  it  difficult  watching  your  own  diet, 
imagine  watching  what  the  beavers  in  Algon- 
quin Park  eat!  That’s  exactly  what  Prof.  John 
Fryxell  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  was 
doing  this  summer. 

Everyone  knows  that  beavers  eat  uees.  But 
what  Fryxell  and  his  researchers  were  doing  is 
studying  their  feeding  pauems  and  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  sizes  of  woody  vegetation 
they  eat  Fryxell  wants  to  understand  how  the 
availability  of  food  types  affects  the  population 
dynamics  of  beaver  colonies  in  the  area. 

“Prevalent  thinking  is  that  beavers  ^ sen- 
sitive to  the  energy  cost  of  carrying  items  back 
to  their  lodges,  so  they  should  be  very  choosy 
when  they  have  to  forage  long  distances,”  says 
Fryxell. 

“Since  beavers  depend  largely  on. 
deciduous  trees  that  grow  slowly,  one  would 
expect  that  they’d  eventually  deplete  their  own 
food  supplies  close  to  the  colony.  If  this  is  true, 
then  they  would  either  have  to  move  or  die. 
But,  in  fact,  beaver  populations  persist  in  very 
stable  fashion  over  long  periods.  We  are  trying 
to  understand  how  populations  over  large  areas 
remain  stable  even  though  local  colonies  arc 
probably  unstable.” 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
through  its  Environmental  Youth  Coips  Pro- 
gram, provided  $8,400  for  two  reseachers  to 
work  on  the  project  this  year.  They  have  spent 
the  summer  watching  b^vers  in  large,  artifi- 
cial enclosures  that  closely  replicate  real 
colonies. 

Each  day,  the  beavers  arc  presented  with 
saplings  of  different  species,  of  different  sizes 
and  at  various  distances  from  the  lodges.  The 
researchers  can  then  tell  which  food  items  the 
beavers  prefer  and  how  far  they  will  go  to  gel 
them. 

“Another  angle  of  reseach  that  we’re  work- 
ing on  at  present  is  determining  the  actual 
energetic  and  nutritional  quality  of  the  food 
items  that  beavers  eat  to  see  whether  or  not 
these  factors  explain  their  feeding  pracu’ces,” 
says  Fryxell. 

By  knowing  more  about  what  beavers 
prefer  to  eat  and  where  these  food  species  are, 
park  planners  will  be  belter  able  to  manage 
beaver  populations  and  ensure  their  survival, 
he  says.  O 


Site  plan  of  OMAF’s  new  32-acre  complex 


Awards 

A U of  G graduate  is  among  four  university 
scholars  to  be  awarded  a 1989  John  Charles 
Polanyi  Award.  Monica  Caverson,  a post- 
doctoral fellow  in  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario’s  department  of  anatomy  who  earned 
her  B.Sc.  degree  from  Guelph,  received  the 
$15,000  award  SepL  11  at  a ceremony  at 
UWO.  Named  for  Nobel  Prize-winning 
chemist  John  Polanyi  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  awards  are  given  annually  to  out- 
standing young  researchers  who  are  continu- 
ing postdoctoral  studies  at  Onl^o  universities 
in  the  areas  of  chemistry,  physics,  literature, 
physiology  and  medicine,  and  economic 
science. O 


Bovey  Continued from  page  1 

At  the  afternoon  ceremony,  veterinarian 
Bin  Abdul  Rahman  Omar  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  Liws  degree,  and  retired 
zoology  professor  Hugh  MacCri.n:'v.on  was 
named  professor  emeritus.  MacCrimmon 
came  to  OAC  in  1957  after  working  as  a re- 
search biologist  with  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  He  has  also  worked  to 
help  develop  the  Costa  Rican  fishing  industry. 

Omar  founded  the  faculty  of  veterinary 
medicine  at  the  Universili  Pertanian  Malaysia 
with  the  help  of  a Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  program  that  included 
OVC.  In  his  address  to  convocation,  Omar 
praised  the  co-operation  of  his  institution  and 
U of  G,  and  said  he  looks  forward  to  future  joint 
ventures.  O 
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Speeches 

Ojfice  of  the  Chancellor 


Editor’s  note:  U of  G's  fifth  chancellor, 
Edmund  C.  Bovey,  was  installed  Oct.  6.  The 
following  is  his  address: 

When  I realized,  much  lo  my  amazement,  that 
I was  indeed  going  lo  be  installed  as  your  fifth 
chancellor,  I was,  first  of  all,  very  proud  that  I 
should  assume  this  position  in  such  an  out- 
standing and  unique  university  in  Canada  — a 
university  with  an  unsuipa^^  record  of  im- 
portant and  significant  research  success, 
recognized  not  only  in  Canada  but  worldwide. 

But  understandably,  I was  also  concerned 
about  the  earth-shaking  message  I would  bring 
you  today,  not  only  graduates  and  scholars,  but 
also  my  peers  — all  very  important  people  to 
whom  I would  like  to  pay  my  respects  and 
appreciation  for  taking  the  time  lo  be  here. 

And  so,  after  a good  deal  of  research,  I 
decided  that  rather  than  attempt  one  of  those 
convocation  addresses  that  are  great,  but  may 
not  be  remembered  for  very  long,  I would  find 
out  what  the  office  of  the  chancellor  is  really 
all  about.  And  as  I learned  more  about  the 
office,  it  occuned  to  me  that  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  you,  and  perhaps  I should  share  the 
results  of  my  research. 

There  are  certain  aspec  ts  of  the  c hancellor ’s 
authority  and  responsibilities  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  periods  that  would 
be  very  interesting  to  students,  faculty  and 
administrators  if  they  were  applicable  today. 

The  office  of  the  chancellor  dates  from 
Roman  times.  The  chancellor  was  a minor 
officer  of  the  court  who  stood  at  the  bar  or 
grating  in  the  law  court  that  separated  the  judge 
from  the  public.  In  the  later  Roman  empire,  the 
office  became  invested  with  some  judicial 
functions,  and  passed  into  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical law.  By  the  10th  century,  the  chancellor 
had  become  an  important  office  in  state  and 
church. 

In  England  in  Norman  times,  the  king’s 
chancellor  was  an  official  secretary  having 
superintendence  over  all  charters,  letters  and 
official  writings  of  the  sovereign,  and  custody 
of  the  royal  seals.  But  as  we  know  from  history, 
he  could  also  lose  his  head. 

In  the  church,  the  chancellor  was  a major 
officer  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
one  of  the  four  chief  officers  of  the  cathedi^ 
chapter  responsible  for  keeping  and  applying 
the  official  seals,  dealing  with  correspondence 
and  books,  and  for  performing  in  certain  legal 
functions.  It  was,  and  is  today,  an  episcopal 
office. 

The  office  of  university  chancellor  derives 
primarily  from  the  church  office.  This  is  due  lo 
the  origins  of  the  medieval  university,  in  which 
the  first  institutions  were  constituted  by  groups 
of  scholars  who  were  clerics,  not  laymen,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  ihechurch.  This  meant 
the  local  bishop  and  his  chancellor. 

His  jurisdiction  included  these  free-spirited 
and  often  unruly  scholars  (some  things  haven ’t 
changed  all  that  much),  who  were  clerics  in 
minor  orders  and  subject  to  canon  law.  At  the 
lime,  all  cle^  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  in- 
cluding freedom  from  civil  law.  They  had  their 
own  law  courts,  where  they  could  expect  better 
treatment  than  in  the  court  of  a local 
magistrate,  Hence,  the  importance  of  the  chan- 
cellor. 

TTie  University  of  Paris  and  the  University 
of  Oxford  evolv^  as  institutions  in  the  early 
13ih  century,  as  a result  of  efforts  by  scholars, 
masters  and  sUidents,  lo  free  themselves  from 
the  control  of  the  bishop  and  gain  the  right  to 
establish  their  own  rules.  This  meant  escaping 
from  the  authority  of  the  bishop’s  chancellor. 
In  the  process,  the  universities  established  their 
own  chancellors,  an  essential  means  to  obtain- 
ing self-government 

At  the  beginning  of  the  13lh  century,  during 
which  the  University  of  Paris  was  constituted, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  exercised 
a great  deal  of  control  over  the  scholars.  He  had 
the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  a degree  (it  is 
interesting  to  note  lhatioday  ihcchancellorstill 
grants  the  degree),  the  licence  lo  teach  and  to 
grant  student  bursaries.  He  enforced  his  judg- 
ments by  excommunication  and  had  his  own 
prison  for  confinement  of  refractory  scholars. 
(This  might  be  appropriate  today  on  occasion!) 
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He  was  a very  powerful  man,  but  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  university. 

In  Paris,  the  movement  to  free  scholars 
involved  the  election  of  a chief  university  of- 
ficer — ihe  rector  — and  the  relocation  of  the 
powers  of  the  chancellor  to  that  office.  Later, 
there  was  a proper  university  chanceUor,  but 
the  real  power  rested  with  the  university  rector, 
who  was  elected  by  the  masters. 

At  Oxford,  the  pattern  was  different  Docu- 
ments dating  from  1214  record  the  existence 
of  the  office  of  chancellor.  The  office  was  a 
combination  of  the  functions  of  the  two 
Parisian  offices — chancellor  and  rector.  This 
combination  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
Oxford  was  not  a cathedral  town.  Its  bishop 
and  his  chancellor  were  in  Lincoln,  some  dis- 
tance away,  and  they  had  other  problems  lo 
occupy  them. 

This  meant  lhatthechancellor of  theuniver- 
sity  was  a very  powerful  person.  An  early 
document  describe  these  powers — the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  was  entrusted  with 
general  supervision  of  the  schools.  He  issued 
proclamations  against  bearing  arms,  against 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  against  the  formation 
of  conspiracies,  against  going  out  after  curfew, 
against  playing  at  noxious  or  other  games  from 
which  dissensions  might  arise  in  the  meadows 
or  elsewhere,  against  keeping  wives  or  con- 
cubines in  scholars’  houses.  He  enforced  his 
judgments  by  excommunication  and  imprison- 
ment or  banishment  from  Oxford. 

■ Contrast  all  this  lo  my  powers  as  chancellor 
today.  Oh,  for  the  good  old  days! 

In  the  centuries  that  followed,  the  powers  of 
the  chancellor  were  largely  eroded.  The  office 
is  now  honorary.  The  responsiblilies  and  duties 
are  performed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  this 
is  the  tradition  most  Canadian  universities  now 
share. 

In  the  church,  among  Anglicans  andRoman 
Catholics,  the  office  of  chancellor  remains  im- 
portant Each  diocese  has  a chancellor,  who  is 
the  principal  ass^iani  of  the  bishop. 

On  the  civil  side,  there  are  many  instances 
of  the  office.  For  example,  the  ch^cellor  of 
England,  now  called  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor, is  the  highest  officer  of  the  Crown  and  an 
important  member  of  cabinet  He  is  the  highest 
judicial  functionary  in  the  kingdom  and  ranks 
above  all  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  except 
only  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Archbishop 
of  C^terbury.  He  is  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
and  is  called  “keeper  of  Her  Majesty’s  con- 
science.” He  is  president  and  prolocutor  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  is  general  guardian  of  infants, 
lunatics  and  idiots;  visitor  of  hospitals  and 
colleges  of  royal  foundation;  and  patron  of  all 
church  holdings  under  20  marks  in  value. 

So,  you  see  that  my  research  has  found  that 
earlier  university  chancellors  had  much  power 
and  authority  — something  I might  wish  to 
review  if  the  vice-chancellor  will  allow  me.  If 
you  see  some  new  initiatives  come  out  of  the 
cSiajxellor’s  office,  you  will  have  some  idea 
why.  O 


Obituary 

Kumar  Bhatnagar 

Dr.  Kumar  Bhauiagar,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  died  Oct.  4 in 
Guelph.  He  was  53. 

A member  of  U of  G’s  faculty  since 
1970,  Dr.  Bhatnagar  first  came  to  Guelph 
as  a master’s  student  in  poultry  science  in 
1962  and  went  on  to  complete  his  PhD  in 
biomedical  sciences  in  1968  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  P.K.  Basrur. 

During  his  career  at  Guelph,  Dr. 
Bhatnagar  received  a number  of  honors 
and  awards,  including  the  Norden  Distin- 
guished Teacher  Award  in  1973  and  the  U 
of  G Faculty  Association’s  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award  in  1985. 

Dr.  Bhatnagar  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Therese  LaChapcUe,  and  his  sons,  Neil  of 
Ouawa  and  Ray  of  Guelph.  O 


Pay  equity 
update 


1116  director  of  Personnel  and  the  manager  of  Salary  Administration  and  Records  extend  their 
appreciation  lo  the  following  departments,  who  had  completed  their  job  fact  sheets  as  of  the  OcL 
5 deadline. 

• Computing  Services 

• External  Relations 

• Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 

• School  of  Continuing  Education 

• Office  of  the  Regisu^ 

• Nutritional  Sciences 

• Human  Biology 

• Consumer  Studies 

• School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development 

• CPES  Dean’s  Office 

• Computing  and  Information  Science 

• Mathematics  and  Statistics 

• School  of  Landscape  Architecture 

• Rural  Extension  Studies 

• School  of  Engineering 

• Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 

A job  analyst  will  be  available  on  a drop-in  basis  Oct.  16  from  1 to  4 p.m.  in  Room  334  of 
the  University  Centre  and  OcL  17  from  1:30  to4  p.m.  in  Room  334  of  the  centre  lo  provide  help 
for  any  staff  member  still  having  difficulties  completing  a job  fact  sheet 


Question 

1 am  a male  employee.  Why  is  it  important  for  me  to  complete  a job  fact  sheet?  1 thought 
pay  equity  was  just  for  women. 

Your  perception  about  pay  equity  is  correct,  but  the  University  is  undertaking  two  initiatives 
at  the  same  time.  One  is  pay  equity;  the  other  is  implementation  of  a new  job  evaluation  plan. 

The  thrust  of  the  pay  equity  legislation  requires  employers  to  compare  male-dominat^  job 
classes  with  female-dominated  job  classes.  Because  job  classes  could  be  predominantly  male  or 
female,  it  is  possible  for  a male  employee  lo  be  in  a female  job  class.  Similarly,  a female  may  be 
in  a male  job  class.  To  do  the  comparisons  accurately  so  that  any  inequities  are  redressed,  it  is 
necessary  for  both  male  and  female  employees  to  complete  a job  factsheeL 

As  outlined  in  the  pay  equity  bulletin  of  Aug.  30,  U of  G has  undertaken  the  re-evaluation  of 
all  full-time  support  staff  positions  using  the  new  University  of  Guelph  job  evaluation  plan.  This 
new  plan  replaces  the  generic  system  previously  in  use.  A job  cannot  be  reviewed  unless  an 
up-to-date  accurate  job  fact  sheet  describing  the  job  is  received  in  Personnel.  O 


Film  festival  focuses 
on  the  environment 


The  sixth  annual  Guelph  International  Film 
Festival  is  honoring  the  Earth  this  month  with 
its  theme  “Focus  on  the  Environment” 

Over  the  years,  the  festival  has  proven  to  be 
a major  mullicultural  event,  bringing  Third 
World  cinema  to  the  Guelph  community. 

‘This  year,  the  festival  promises  to  bring  the 
largest  entertaining,  yet  educational  collection 
of  alternative  environmental  films  ever 
assembled  here,”  says  Bill  BarrciL  festival  or- 
ganizer and  director  of  the  Guelph  Inter- 
national Resource  Centre. 

“We  wanted  to  use  film  and  video  to  pro- 
vide a cinematic  opportunity  for  the  com- 
munity to  re-examine  its  own  cultural 
perceptions  of  the  present  environmental  crisis 
and  to  look  at  ways  of  acting  locally,”  says 
BarretL 

From  OcL  25  lo  29,  environmental  issues 
will  be  explored  through  more  than  150  films 
and  videos  from  around  the  world  and  through 
workshops  with  world-famous  visiting  direc- 
tors. Entries  include  feature  films,  documen- 
taries and  animated  shorts.  A special  children ’s 
matinee  is  also  planned. 

On  OcL  25,  the  festival  will  hold  a sneak 
preview  opportunity  to  meet  Indian  film  direc- 
tor Anand  Paiwardhan.  Paiwardhan  has  won  a 
number  of  international  awards  for  his  three 
films,  “Bombay  Our  City,”  “FTisoners  of  Con- 
science” and  “A  Time  to  Rise.” 

But  the  festival  officially  begins  OcL  26  at 
7 p.m.  with  its  traditional  gala  film.  This  year’s 
g^a  features  “Yeelen  (The  Light),”  a personal 
story  of  a young  man’s  rite  of  passage  set 


against  the  backdrop  of  Mali’s  desert 
landscape.  “Dersu  Uzala”  is  another  feature 
film  that  will  take  viewers  around  the  globe  to 
share  the  personal  experiences  of  people  in  the 
Soviet  Siberian  environment,  says  BarretL 

Other  films  in  the  festival  explore  the 
economic  roots  of  environmental  and  social 
disaster  in  countries  such  as  Nepal  and  Brazil. 
Some  examine  the  results  of  global  agribusi- 
ness. Others  concentrate  on  water  resources, 
forestry  and  community  struggles  to  bring 
government  attention  to  environmental 
concerns. 

Festival  participants  will  also  have  a chance 
to  meet  award-winning  directors  Suzana 
Amaral  of  Brazil  and  Canadian  Lulu  Keating. 

Amaral’s  “Hour  of  the  Star”  was  the  1986 
Academy  Award  nominee  for  best  foreign  film 
and  reflects  the  social  reality  of  a poor  woman 
in  Brazil.  Keating’s  “The  Midday  Sun”  hits  a 
little  closer  to  home  and  shares  the  experiences 
of  a Canadian  woman  in  the  foreign  environ- 
ment of  Africa. 

All  the  directors  will  be  interacting  actively 
with  festival  panicipanLs  to  encourage  lively 
discussion  on  the  international  issues  sur- 
rounding the  environment. 

Ticket  prices  are  $20  for  a festival  pass, 
which  includes  admission  to  all  screenings 
except  the  opening  gala,  $6  for  the  gala  and  $5 
for  individual  screenings.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  International  Education  Services  at 
Ext.  6918,  the  Guelph  International  Resource 
Centre  at  822-3110  or  Ed  Video  Media  Arts 
Centre  at  836-9811.0 


Briefly 


Renaming  ceremony 

A ceremony  will  be  held  Oct.  14  to  rename  the 
new  wing  of  OVCs  large  animal  facility  in 
honor  of  former  chancellor  William  A. 
Stewart.  While  serving  as  Ontario’s  minister 
of  agriculture,  Stewart  sponsored  the  1965  act 
of  legislature  that  creat^  the  University.  The 
ceremony  will  take  place  at  noon  in  the  large 
animal  wing  of  OVC’s  teaching  hospital. 

Construction  on  campus 

Traffic  on  South  Ring  Road  is  reduced  to  two 
lanes  from  Mountain  Pizza  to  Gordon  Street 
until  OcL  24.  Entrances  to  the  road  on  the  north 
side  will  be  temporarily  rerouted  on  a daily 
basis.  Buses  that  usually  stop  at  the  University 
Centre  will  stop  on  South  Ring  Road  on  Oct. 
Hand  12. 

Arts  and  crafts  sale 

The  Guelph  International  Resource  Centre 
presents  its  seventh  annual  arts  and  crafts  sale, 
“The  Colors  of  Autumn,”  OcL  28  from  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  at  Knox  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
sale  features  works  by  local  artisans. 

Watercolors  on  show 

‘To  the  Atlantic  and  Back,”  an  exhibition  of 
watercolors  by  Prof.  Allan  Austin,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  opens  Oct.  22  at  the 
Framing  Experience,  35  Harvard  Rd.  Wine 
and  cheese  will  be  served  at  the  opening  from 
2 to  4 p.m.  The  works  will  be  on  display  until 
Nov.  4. 

Land  resource  science  seminar 

The  Department  of  Land  Resource  Science 
presents  a seminar  Oct.  13  by  J.M.  Scott  of  the 
the  University  of  New  England,  Armidale, 
New  South  Wales,  who  will  speak  on  “Seed 
Coating:  Facts  and  Fiction.”  The  seminar 
begins  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Room  038  of  the 
Richards  (formerly  Land  Resource  Science) 
building. 

Pathology  guest  lectures 

Two  guest  lecturers  will  be  addressing  the 
pathology  graduate  course  “Laboratory 
Animal  Science"  Oct.  11.  Frank  Flowers, 
director  of  assessments  for  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Animal  Care,  will  discuss  “Animal 
Research:  Its  Control  and  Regulation.”  Bill 
Rapley,  former  director  of  veterinary  services 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  will 
speak  on  “The  Animal  Welfare  Movement:  An 
Overview.”  The  lectures  are  at  2:10  p.m.  in 
Room  145,  Pathology  building,  and  are  open 
to  members  of  the  University  community. 


Volunteers  needed 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  the  Third  World 
Bazaar  Nov.  9, 10  and  1 1 . For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext  6205  or  leave  a message  at 
822-3695. 

Physics  seminars 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  presenting  a 
series  of  Tuesday  afternoon  seminars 
throughout  the  semester.  Winston  Roberts  of 
Harvard  University  will  speak  Oct  17  on ‘T- 
Diquonia  and  Baryon-Antibaryon  Systems.” 
On  Oct  24,  Micheal  Ogg  of  Lep  Physics  and 
Carleton  University  discusses  “The  Fust  ZO’s 
from  CERN.”  The  seminars  are  at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  113,  MacNaughton  building. 


Noon-hour  concerts 

The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  continues  Oct 
12.  The  Hamilton  Trio,  originally  scheduled  to 
appear,  is  unable  to  perform.  Instead,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  duo  of  Norbert  Kraft  guitar,  and 
Bonnie  Silver,  harpsichord,  will  perform  at 
12:10  and  1:10p.m.  in  Room  107,  MacKinnon 
building.  Kraft  won  first  prize  at  the  10th  an- 
nual Andres  Segovia  Iniemalional  Guitar 
Competition  in  Spain  in  1985  and  the  grand 
prize  at  the  1979  National  CBC  Talent  Fes- 
tival. Silver  has  won  several  awards  and 
medals,  including  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Forsythe  Scholarship.  She  has  been  a guest 
soloist  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  other 
major  orchestras.  Guest  performersOct.  19are 
soprano  Elizabeth  Neufeld  and  pianist  Leslie 
De’ath.  Admission  is  free. 


Royal  Canadian  Institute  lectures 

The  Royal  Canadian  Institute  is  presenting  its 
fall  series  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  Sciences 
Auditorium,  King’s  College  Circle,  University 
of  Toronto.  The  lectures  cover  importani 
scientific  achievements.  At  the  first  lecture 
OcL  15,  Kenneth  Grace  will  discuss  ‘Termite 
Behavior:  A Gnawing  Social  Problem.” 
Hubert  Reeves  will  speak  on  “The  First  Mo- 
ments of  the  Universe”  OcL  22.  The  lectures 
begin  at  3 p.m.;  admission  is  free. 

Scholarships  available 

The  Iniemalional  Development  Research 
Centre  offers  Young  Canadian  Researchers 
Awards  to  Canadian  graduate  students 
registered  at  Canadian  universities.  The  dead- 
line for  application  is  Jan.  10, 1990.  For  more 
information,  call  International  Education  Ser- 
vices at  Ext.  6914. 


Art  in  the  Faculty  Club 

Displays  of  watercolors  and  porcelain  paint- 
ings by  Ruth  Dahms  and  acrylics  and  waier- 
colors  by  Ted  McNinch  continue  at  the  Faculty 
Club  until  the  end  of  October. 

OVC  seminar 

The  1989/90  OVC  seminar  series  continues 
Oct  1 1 when  CPES  Dean  Iain  Campbell  dis- 
cusses “Applications  of  Micro-PIXE  Analysis 
in  Biom^ical  Science  and  Pathology”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clincal  Suidies. 


What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
series  continues  Oct  15  with  “Autumn  Art” 
This  walk  for  the  whole  family  begin  at  the 
nature  centre  at  2 p.m.  A series  of  collection 
lours  and  talks  for  adults  is  held  on  alternate 
Tuesdays.  On  Oct  17,  leam  about  “Colors  of 
Autumn  in  the  Collections”  with  Steven 
Aboud  at  The  Arboretum  Centre  at  7 p.m. 
“Autumn  Day  in  The  Arboretum”  is  Oct  22. 
It  features  guided  walks  at  1 and  3:30  pm.  from 
the  nature  centre  and  a 2:30  p.m.  concert  by 
Zimbabwean  musician  Ephat  Nujuru  and 
Brazilian  guitarist  Norton  Dudeque  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre.  Admission  is  free. 


Blyth  production  coming 

As  part  of  U of  G’s  25th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions, the  University  Centre  and  the  College  of 
Arts  Alumni  Association  present  the  Blyth 
Festival  Production  of  The  Mail  Order  Bride 
Oct  28  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tick- 
ets are  $10.50  and  $13.50,  and  are  available  at 
the  University  Cenue  box  office,  Sam  the 
Record  Man,  the  Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the 
Comer  in  Slone  Road  Mall. 


For  bird  /overs 

The  Wild  Bird  Clinic  presents  a lecture  by 
George  Raison,  avian  curator  for  the  Metro 
Toronto  Zoo,  Oct  18  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  2638, 
OVC. 

ESL  classes  offered 

Employee  Relations  in  Personnel  is  again  of- 
fering classes  in  English  as  a second  language. 
Two  classes  are  available — Monday  to  Friday 
from  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  224  of  the 
MacKinnon  building,  and  Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  Room  229, 
MacKinnon  building.  Anyone  interested  in 
attending  is  asked  to  call  Employee  Relations 
at  Ext.  6700. 


Self-help  workshops 

The  Self-Help  Centre  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  is  holding  a number 
of  workshops  and  information  sessions  this 
fall.  On  Oct  12,  leam  how  to  deal  with  procras- 
tination at  a noon-hour  workshop  in  Room  3 1 8 
of  the  University  Centre.  On  Oct  18,  an  infor- 
mation session  on  stress  will  be  offered  at  noon 
in  Room  3 1 8.  An  information  session  on  eating 
disorders  is  scheduled  for  Oct  24  at  5 p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  Ute  centre.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext  3244.  The  centre  is  also  holding  a 
contest  to  find  a new  name.  The  winner  of  the 
contest  will  receive  a $50  gift  certificate  from 
Campus  Junction.  Entry  forms  arc  available  at 
the  counselling  unit  of  CSRC  oral  the  Connec- 
tion Desk  on  Level  3 of  the  UC. 

Africa  Week  ’89 

The  theme  for  Africa  Week  ’89  Oct  17  to  21 
is  ‘Towards  Economic  Security.”  The  African 
Students  Association  is  planning  a number  of 
events.  On  Oct  17,  the  opening  ceremony,  a 
fashion  show  and  craft  sale  will  be  held  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard,  beginning  at 
noon.  Seminars  will  be  presented  Oct  18  in 
rooms  441  and  442  of  the  cenue  from  7 to  10 
p.m.  On  Oct  19,  there  will  be  video  presenta- 
tions in  Rooms  44 1 and  442  from  7 to  10  p.m. 
A gala  interuniversity  soccer  match  will  be 
held  Oct  21,  featuring  teams  from  Guelph. 
York,  Waterloo,  Windsor,  Western,  Toronto 
and  Queen’s  universities.  It  begins  at  3 p.m.  at 
the  sports  field. 

Pianist  performs 

Composer/pianisl  Eckan  Seeber  will  perform 
Oct  19  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  107,  MacKinnon 
building.  The  Ausirian-bom  composer  has 
done  a number  of  soundtracks  for  stage 
productions,  commercial  projects  and  films, 
has  recorded  two  albums  and  wrote  the  music 
for  the  world’s  first  robot  ballet  Donations  will 
be  acccpied  in  lieu  of  admission. 

British 
scientist 
to  lecture 

British  scientist  Anthony  Rose,  an  internation- 
ally known  microbiologist  will  give  a public 
lecture  on  campus  Oct  25. 

Rose  is  dean  of  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Bath  and  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
authorities  on  yeasts.  His4: 1 0 p.m.  lecture  will 
be  held  in  Room  160,  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  building,  and  is  open  to  the 
public  without  charge.  O 


Books 


Chief  librarian  John  Black  accepts  a copy  book's  editors,  Jokeiee  Vanderkop. 
of  Ethics  and  Technology  from  one  of  the  Phoioby  IIcibRauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


MACDONALD  STEWART  ART  CENTRE 


Art  critic  to  discuss 
culture  and  technology 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  An  Cenue  presents  an 
illustrated  lecture  Oct  25  by  dislin^ishcd 
Canadian  art  critic  Jeanne  Randolph,  in  con- 
junction with  the  University’s  world  con- 
ference on  ethics  and  technology. 

A practising  psychiatrist,  art  critic  and 
curator,  Randolph  combines  her  knowledge  of 
psychoanalytic  theory  with  perceptions  about 
contemporary  art  to  explore  the  interaction 
between  the  realms  of  culture  and  technology. 

Examples  of  her  work  include  the  catalogue 
essay  “Influencing  Machines,"  an  exhibition 
she  curated  for  YYZ,  Toronto,  in  1984,  and 


‘Technology  as  Metaphor,”  which  will  apear 
in  the  forthcoming  Towards  the  Photograph  as 
a Vulgar  Document. 

Randolph  has  devised  a unique  critical 
perspective,  and  her  thoughts  extend  well 
beyond  the  formal  boundaries  of  the  art  dis- 
ciplines, says  art  centre  curator  Ingrid  Jenkner. 

Randolph’s  lecture,  “Culture  and  the  Tech- 
nological Ethos,”  will  be  held  at  4 p.m  in  the 
art  centre’s  lecture  room.  A reception  will  fol- 
low. Tickets  are  $7  general,  $5  for  art  centre 
members,  and  are  available  at  the  art  centre 
information  desk.  O 
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Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  11 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word.  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533:  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship. 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “’’Development  of 
a Rapid  Screening  Assay  for  Polychlorinated 
Dibenzo-P-Dioxins  and  Dibenzofurans 
{PCDDs  and  PCDFs),"  Uwe  Schneider, 
12:10p.m.,  MacNaughion  222. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Applications  of  Micro* 
PIXE  Analysis  in  Biomedical  Science  and 
Pathology,’’  lain  Campbell.  12:10  p.m.. 
Clinical  Studies  1438. 

^ World  Food  Day  • “The  Wrath  of  Grapes,” 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  103. 

Pathology  Lectures  - “Animal  Research:  Its 
Control  and  Regulation,”  Frank  Flowers; 
"The  Animal  Welfare  Movement:  An  Over- 
view,” Bill  Raplcy,  2: 10  p.m.,  Pathology  145. 
Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m .,  meet  at  UC  .south  doors. 
(Jallery  Talk  - “Contemporary  An  in 
Manitoba,”  Ingrid  Jenkner,  8 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cenuc. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  12 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Tissue  Factors  In- 
llucncing  the  In  Vitro  Expression  of  Bovine 
Leukemia  Virus,”  Judy  Taylor.  11:10  a.m.. 
Pathology  220. 

Self-Help  Workshop  - “Procrastination:  The 
Thief  of  Time,”  noon.  UC  3 1 8.  call  Ext.  3244 
to  register. 

Concert  - Norbert  Kraft,  guitar,  and  Bonnie 
Silver,  harpsichord,  12:10  and  1:10  p.m., 
MacKinnon  107. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5: 10  to  7 p.m.  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC335. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  13 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspiril,  12:10  p.m.,  UC314. 
Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - “Seed 
Coating:  Faces  and  Fiction,”  J.M.  Scott,  9: 10 
a.m.,  Richards  038. 

Information  Meeting  - U of  G Child-Care 
Centre,  noon.  UC  441 . 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  .south  doors. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  14 

Rideathon/Walkathon  - In  support  of  Sun- 
rise riding  for  the  disabled,  9 a.m..  Arboretum 
parking  lot,  call  837-0558  for  information. 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  S32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  15 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Extension,  27 
miles,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Bike 
Workshop,  2 to  4 p.m.,  61  Tiffany  St. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m..  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - “Autumn  Art,”  Sunday  After- 
noon Walk,  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Oct.  16 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith  Seeks  Understanding, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  332. 

Meeting  with  Students  - Terry  Daynard, 
candidate  for  OAC  dean,  1 p.m.,  UC  442. 
Information  Meeting  - U of  G Child-Care 
Centre,  7:30  p.m.,  UC  103. 

Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  S4.50. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  17 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study.  4:10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
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Science  Noon  - “Genes,  Greens  and  Beans,” 
Wally  Beversdorf,  noon,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Africa  Week  ’89  - Opening  Ceremonies, 
fashion  show,  craft  sale,  noon,  UC  courtyard. 
Gerontology  Seminar  - “Unemployment 
and  Older  Workers,”  Joseph  Tindale,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  431. 

Our  World  - ‘Thought  for  Food,”  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  442. 

Botany  Seminar  - “ABA  Effects  on  Protein 
Expression  in  Cereals,”  Robert  Hill,  2:15 
p.m.,  Boiany-Genclics-Zoology  1 17. 

Physics  Lecture  - “T-Diquonia  and  Baryon- 
Aniibaryon  Systems,”  Winston  Roberts,  4 
p.m.,  MacNaughion  1 13. 

Arboretum  - “Colors  of  Autumn  in  the  Col- 
lections.” Steven  Aboud,  7 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Centre. 

CUSO  - Information  Meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  UC 
442. 

Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  $4.50. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  18 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 

UC. 

Self-Help  Information  Session  - “Stress," 
noon,  UC  318. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Differential 
Prcsynaplic  Inhibition  During  Leg  Move- 
ment in  Humans,”  David  Collins,  4:10  p.m.. 
Human  Biology  108. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake,  29  miles,  5 
p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Africa  Week  ’89  - Seminars  on  African 
Economic  Issues,  7 p.m.,  UC  441/442. 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  Lecture  - George  Raison, 

7 p.m.,  OVC  2638. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Annual 
General  Meeting,  7:30  p.m.;  “Architects  and 
Builders  in  Victorian  Guelph,”  Gil  Slcllcr, 
8:30  p.m. 

Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m.,  Inner 
Stage,  $4.50. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  19 

Pathology  Seminar  - ^'Urcaplasma  Diver- 
sum  as  a Cause  of  Reproductive  Failure: 
Virulence  Studies,”  Bronywn  Smits,  11:10 
a.m.,  Pathology  220. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice.  5: 10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335; 
IVCF  Meeting,  6:45  p.m..  Textiles  205. 
National  Universities’  Week  - “Graduate 
Studies:  Tlie  Next  25  Years.”  Julius  LaPidus, 
11  a.m,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Concert  - Elizabeth  Neufeld,  soprano,  and 
Leslie  Dc’alh,  piano.  12:10  p.m.  and  1:10 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Information  Meeting  - U of  G Child-Care 
Centre,  1 p.m.,  UC  425. 

Africa  Week  ’89  - Videos  on  African  Issues, 
7 p.m,  UC  441/442. 

Concert  - Eckart  Sceber,  piano,  8 p.m., 
MacKinnon  107,  donations. 

Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m.,  Inner 
Stage,  $5.50. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  20 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8: 10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspiril.  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - 
“Reviving  the  Superorganism.”  David  Sloan- 
Wilson,  3:10  p.m.,  Animal  Science  141. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles.  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Humanities  Association  - “Libcri6,  Egaliti, 
Fratcmild,  Neal  Johnson,  8 p.m.,  MacKinnon 
1 14,  $5  general,  students  and  members  free. 
Theatre  - The  Farm  Sfiow,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage.  $5.50. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  21 

Africa  Week  ’89  - Workshops  on  Africtm 
Issues  Relating  to  Economic  Security,  1 1 


a.m.  UC  441/442;  Gala  Soccer  Match.  3 p.m., 
sports  field;  Dinner  and  Dance,  7 p.m,  St. 
George’s  Anglican  Church,  $7. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m.,  Arboretum  CenU'c,  $32.50. 
Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  $5.50. 


MONDAY,  Oct.  23 

World  Food  Day  - “A  Fate  Worse  Than 
Debt,”  Susan  George,  7:30  p.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  24 


SUNDAY,  Oct.  22 

Cycling  Club  - Fergus  Lake,  40  miles,  10 
a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m..  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Autumn  Day  in  The  Ar- 
boretum, Guided  Walks,  1 and  3:30  p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre;  Concert,  Ephat 
Mujuru  and  Norton  Dudeque,  2:30  p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Cenue,  free. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Open 
House,  1 to  5 p.m. 


Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4:10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Science  Noon  - “Does  Your  Computer  Need 
Medical  Help?”  Tony  Salvadori,  noon,  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Our  World  - “The  Supermarket  Tour,” 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  442. 

Physics  Lecture  - “The  First  ZO’s  from 
CERN.”  Michael  Ogg,4  p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Asthma  and 
Exercise  in  Children.”  Brian  Wilson,  4:10 
p.m.,  Human  Biology  108. 

Self-Help  Information  Session  - “Eating 
Disorders,”  5 p.m.,  UC  442. 


Continuing  education 


Videoconferences  provide 
help  for  managers 


Continuing  Education’s  series  of  satellite 
videoconferences  on  business  topics  continues 
Oct.  11  with  “Business  Ethics:  Managing 
Moral  Mazes”  and  OcL  18  with  “Win-Win 
Tactics  for  Managers  and  Supervisors.” 

The  live,  interactive  videoconferences  run 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the  John  McCrae  Legion  in 
Guelph. 

Lading  the  conference  on  business  ethics 
is  Peter  Madsen,  director  of  the  Centre  for  the 
Advancement  of  Applied  Ethics  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University. 

Responding  to  the  needs  of  today’s 
managers,  Madsen  will  review  existing  cor- 
porate ethics  programs  and  provide  advice 
about  Uaining  programs,  as  well  as  practical 
suggestions  for  devising  and  implementing  or- 
ganizational controls. 

In  particular,  Madsen  will  consider  the 
causes  of  such  illegal  and  questionable  ac- 
tivities as  fraud,  insider  uading,  price  fixing, 
product  liability,  conflicts  of  interest,  expense 
account  padding,  misappropriation  of  com- 
pany properly  and  misuse  of  proprietary  infor- 
mation. He  will  also  address  issues  such  as 
sexual  harassment,  AIDS  in  the  workplace, 
plant  closings  and  accusations  of  unfairness  in 
performance  appraisals. 

The  Oct.  18  videoconference  on  win-win 
tactics  will  provide  first-hand  information  on 


how  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  used  employee  in- 
volvement and  participatory  management  to 
attain  three  straight  years  of  record  profits, 
outeaming  General  Motors. 

Presented  by  the  American  Management 
Association,  the  conference  will  feature  four 
panelists  with  a broad  range  of  business 
experience  explaining  how  to  adapt  winning 
tactics  developed  by  Ford  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

The  panelists  are  Marge  Yanker,  president 
of  Yanker  Associates,  a U.S.  management  and 
consulting  firm  whose  clients  include  Ford, 
General  Mills,  Kellogg  (Canada),  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  Cleveland  State  University; 
Lani  Barovick,  assistant  provost  for  personnel 
services  at  the  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  Ernest  Savoie,  director  of 
the  Employee  Development  Office,  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  and  Paul  Banas,  Ford’s  manager  of 
corporate  employee  development  strategy  and 
planning. 

During  both  conferences,  participants  \^ill 
have  an  opportunity  to  phone  the  broadcast  Site 
and  ask  the  speakers  questions  about  their  own 
particular  interests. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  call 
Remo  Pcirongolo  in  Continuing  Education  at 
Ext.  3064.  O 


Artificial  intelligence  helps 
solve  real-world  problems 


Thanks  to  expert  computer  systems,  artificial 
intelligence  is  helping  to  solve  real-world 
problems.  But  how? 

“We  use  our  minds  to  store  chunks  of 
knowledge,  miniature  mental  maps  of  the  real- 
world  elements,”  says  Marius  Mendelovici,  a 
Guelph  consultant  in  expert  systems.  “And 
nobody  knows  how  we  manage  to  rcuieve  the 
proper  elements  when  we  need  them.  An  ex- 
pert system  achieves  similar  performance  by 
searching  a knowledge  base  of  rules  or  frames 
and  matching  patterns.” 

To  provide  insight  into  this  new  technology, 
U of  G is  sponsoring  an  intensive,  five-day 
hands-on  workshop,  “Expert  Systems  and 
Their  Applications:  A Practical  Inuxxluciion.” 
Conducted  by  Mendelovici,  who  is  president 
of  Conformaiiquc  — Intelligence  Systems 
Consultants  of  Guelph,  the  workshop  will  be 
offered  Oct.  23  to  27  and  repeated  Nov.  13  to 
17  and  Dec.  4 to  8. 

“Our  practical  approach  to  A1  (artificial 
intelligence)  means  that  we  look  at  the  brain  as 
a ‘black  box,’”  .says  Mendelovici.  “We  care 
about  what  it  docs  and  not  how  it  docs  it.” 

Expert  systems  imitate  reasoning  and 
analysis  that  would  lake  years  to  develop,  he 
says.  They  arc  important  new  tools  to  increase 
productivity  and  effectiveness  and  are  already 


having  a dramatic  effect  in  business,  manufac- 
turing, medicine,  education,  engineering,  law, 
government  and  many  other  areas.  Yet,  their 
full  potential  is  yet  to  be  realized,  he  says. 

In  addition  to  the  workshops,  the  University 
will  hold  an  artificial  intelligence/expert  sys- 
tems mini-show  Oct.  28  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Admission  to  the  show  will  be  free  for 
rcgisu^is  in  any  of  the  three  workshops. 

Mendelovici  has  taught  expert  systems  and 
AI  topics  throughout  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  has  more  than  20  years  ex- 
perience in  consulting,  software  engineering 
and  research  and  development  with  major  cor- 
porations such  as  Hewlett-Packard  and  Con- 
Uol  Data.  He  will  provide  participants  with  an 
introduction  to  the  field  of  expert  systems  and 
artificial  intelligence,  as  well  as  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  many  of  the  best-selling  expert 
system  software  packages. 

Participants  will  learn  to  create  an  action 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  expert  systems  to 
their  organization  and  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  role  that  such  systems  will  play  in  the 
future. 

For  more  information  about  die  workshops 
or  to  register,  call  Remo  Pcirongolo  in  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  Exl  3064. 0 


Questions, 

questions... 

Why  have  a United  Way  campaign? 

The  single  annual  fund-raising  drive  that 
helps  to  provide  a multitude  of  services  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method  yet 
derived.  It  works  so  well  because  volunteers 
can  combine  their  resources  for  one  appeal 
instead  of  many  individual  drives.  Con- 
tributors, too,  have  the  opportunity  to  see  their 
human  services  dollars  go  the  furthest  to  do  the 
most  good,  helping  to  support  many  agencies 
through  one  gift. 

I work  for  a living  and  I pay  my  own  way.  I 
am  not  going  to  use  these  services,  so  why 
should  I support  them? 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  never  use  UW 
services,  but  some  people  give  because  they 
want  to  maintain  the  services  in  case  they  do 
need  them  — things  like  disaster  assistance, 
home  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  youth 
development  programs. 

Others  give  because  there  are  people  in  the 
community  who  cannot  pay  their  own  way, 
who  really  cannot  help  themselves  as  much  as 
they  would  like  — an  abused  child,  a hand- 
icapped youngster,  an  elderly  invalid,  the  men- 
tally ill.  They  need  help  and  service  so  they  can 
learn  lo  help  themselves. 

Why  aren’t  ail  fund-raising  drives  included 
in  the  UW  campaign? 

UWhas  an  “open-door”  policy.  Any  agency 
that  does  not  duplicate  services  can  be  con- 
sidered for  admission.  In  some  cases,  agencies 
do  not  join  UW  because  of  their  national 
organization’s  policies  or  because  they  do  not 
meet  all  the  UW  admission  standards. 

Why  do  some  agencies  charge  fees? 

UW-funded  programs  are  used  by  all  kinds 
of  people,  not  as  a charily,  but  as  an  aid  to 
everyday  living.  The  funds  raised  by  the  cam- 
paign go  far  to  ensure  that  no  one  in  need  will 
be  deprived.  People  who  can  afford  to  pay  do 
so.  Others  pay  what  they  can  afford. 

Do  UW-funded  program  agencies  have 
other  income? 

Yes.  Most  agencies  have  developed  addi- 
tional income  sources,  such  as  foundation 
grants,  government  contracts,  membership  en- 
rolment programs,  special  events  ^d  service 
fees  bas^  on  an  individual’s  ability  to  pay.  It’s 
important  lo  remember  that  funding  from  UW 
goes  directly  lo  provide  services  for  people  in 
need.  Income  for  all  other  sources  is  reviewed 
and  considered  by  volunteers  prior  to  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  to  be  allocated  by  UW. 
How  carefully  are  agency  expenditures 
overseen? 

An  important  element  in  UW  agency  ad- 
mission is  sound  fiscal  management.  Agencies 
are  requested  to  submit  budgets  and  annual 
audited  statements.  These  arc  reviewed  on  a 
regular  basis  by  UW. 

Does  my  money  go  as  a handout  to  people 
who  refuse  to  help  themselves? 

No.  One  of  the  advantages  of  giving  to  UW 
is  the  assurance  that  campaign  dollars  are  allo- 
cated to  agencies  in  accordance  with  com- 
munity needs.  Volunteers  not  only  raise  the 
money,  they  also  help  decide  how  the  dollars 
should  be  allocated  to  help  the  right  people. 

1 don’t  like  giving  to  a big  charity.  I prefer 
lo  support  my  favorites. 

Many  people  don’t  realize  tliat  each  UW  is 

► 

Pledge  card  design  courtesy  of  Graphic 
Design,  Creative  Services.  Pledge  card 
printing  courtesy  of  Printing  Services, 
Central  Duplicating. 


separate  and  autonomous.  The  money  raised  in 
the  community  slays  here  for  this  community’s 
services.  Each  UW  has  different  program- 
funded  agencies.  You  can,  if  you  wish,  desig- 
nate your  payroll  deduction  pledge  lo  your 
home  community  if  you  live  outside  the 
GuclphAVellingion  area,  and  your  gift  will  be 
sent  there  to  help  your  family,  neighbors  and 
friends. 

I don’t  need  to  give  because  my  spouse  gives 
at  work. 

It  is  good  news  that  your  spouse  supports 
the  UW,  but  as  an  individual,  your  gift  is  also 
important.  UW  proposes  that  we  give  to  the 
suggested  levels  of  our  total  income.  When 
your  spouse  gives,  it  is  based  on  individual 
salary.  UW  asks  that  you  do  the  same,  as  an 
individual,  by  making  a contribution  based  on 
your  salary. 

Who  decides  how  much  is  allocated  to  each 
agency? 

Volunteers.  The  allocation  of  UW  dollars  is 
a continuing  review  process  involving  par- 
ticipation to  assure  contributors  that  every  dol- 
lar is  spent  wisely.  Volunteer  committees, 
representing  all  segments  of  this  area,  work 
together  lo  review  agency  programs  and 
budgets. 

U of  G United  Way 
Campus  Committee 

Barbara  Abercrombie,  Secretariat’s  Office, chair 
Gabrielle  Hubert,  Office  of  the  Registrar 
Virginia  Gillham,  U of  G Library 
Betsy  Allan,  Alumni  and  Community  Relations 
Gerry  Hofsira,  Environmental  Biology 
Mary  Ann  Robinson,  Creative  Services 
Sandra  Webster,  Creative  Services 


More  United  Way  prizes 

Three  more  prizes  have  been  conU’ibulcd  to  die 
United  Way  campaign’s  incentive  contest.  In 
addition  to  those  prizes  to  be  drawn  Oct.  20, 
there  will  also  be: 

• Lunch  with  a member  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, courtesy  of  the  Secretariat’s  Office. 

• A gift  ceriificaie  from  the  campus  phar- 
macy, courtesy  of  Retail  Operations. 

• A gift  ccrlificaic  from  Campus  Junction, 
donated  by  Retail  Operations.  O 


The  Whipplelree  held  a grand  opening  left  to  right,  customer  Earl  Rayner, 
Sept.  25  to  show  off  its  new  decor  lo  the  manager  Sheila  Attwell  and  customer 
University  community.  Joining  in  the  fun  Linda  Stevanus.  Seated  are  manager  Har- 
around  the  grand  piano  are,  standing  from  riet  Wheeler  and  pianist  John  Zadro. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  External  Relations 

Whippletree  reopens  for  business 


After  being  closed  during  the  summer  for 
renovations,  the  Whippletree  restaurant  has 
reopened  with  a new  look  and  a new  menu, 
says  Dave  Boeckner,  assistant  director  of  Food 
Services. 

A lighter  color  scheme  gives  the  Whip- 
plelree a brighter  look,  and  partitions  help 
break  up  the  space  in  the  room.  A grand  piano 
provides  a focal  point  for  entertainment. 

Much  of  the  old  furniture  was  worn  out  and 
needed  lo  be  replaced,  says  Boeckner,  so  it  was 
an  ideal  lime  to  refurbish  iheresiauranL  “If  you 
don’t  keep  up  lo  dale,  you  lose  customer  inter- 
est,’’ he  says.  “There  were  four  main  areas  wc 
were  concerned  with  — menu,  atmosphere, 
service  and  cnlcrlainmenL” 

The  physical  renovations  were  the  major 
component  of  the  changes.  The  old  setting 
“had  14  years  of  good  use,  (so)  ihis  is  an 
investment  that  will  pay  for  itself,”  says  Foods 
Services  director  Garry  Round. 

Customers  will  also  notice  a difference  in 
the  menu.  “We  U’icd  lo  bring  prices  down  and 
lo  choose  selections  that  are  popular  with  the 


clientele,”  Boeckner  says.  Entrees  on  the  menu 
range  from  pasta  dishes  to  roast  beef,  with 
prices  from  $8.95  lo  $16.95.  There  arc  also 
three  daily  selections  — a catch  of  the  day, 
quiche  of  the  day  and  a meal  entree. 

For  lunchtime  customers,  the 
Whippletrcc’s  popular  soup  and  sandwich 
combination  is  still  avjulable.  There  are  also 
entrees  similar  to  those  on  the  evening  menu, 
but  in  smaller  portions.  All  lunch  items  cost 
less  than  $7. 

The  WhippleU’ee  management  has  also 
made  a commitment  to  improved  service  by 
introducing  a new  electronic  call  system  and  a 
more  extensive  training  program  for  servers, 
says  Boeckner.  And  a pianist  is  on  hand  in  the 
evening  to  entertain. 

The  Whippletree  is  open  for  lunch  from 
11:45  a.m.  lo  1:30  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday. 
Dinner  is  av^lablc  from  5 lo  9 p.m.  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  and  from  5 lo  11  p.m. 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  For  reserva- 
tions, call  Ext.  3500. 0 


United  Way  program-funded  agencies 

The  United  Way  funds  more  than  65  programs  «ithin  these  29  agencies: 


Abbeyfield  Houses  Society  of  Guelph 
AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Big  Brothers  Association 
Big  Sister  Association 
Big  Sister  Association  (Mount  Forest) 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
East  Wellington  Advisory  Group  for  Family  Services 
Guelph  Distress  Centre 
Guelph  Services  for  the  Physically  Disabled 
Guelph  Wellington  Block  Parents  Incorporated 
Guelph  Wellington  Counselling  Centre 
Guelph  Wellington  Mental  Health  Association 
Guelph  YM/YWCA 
Human  Service  Community 


John  Howard  Society 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
North  Wellington  Advisory  Group 
Rainbow  Programs  for  Children 
Second  Chance  Employment  Counselling 
St.  John  Ambulance 

Sunrise  Equestrian  & Recreation  Centre  for  the  Disabled 
l^tler  School  Breakfast  Program 
United  Way  Social  Planning  Council 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses 
Welcome  In  Drop-In  Centre 
Wellington  Chapter  for  Autistic  Citizens 
Wellington  Hospice 
Women  In  Crisis 
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Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Herbert  Axelrod,  president  of  TP.H.  Pub- 
lications, Neptune,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
appointed  adjunct  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology.  The  three-year  appoint- 
ment was  effective  Oct.  1. 

Roy  Rodgers,  porter  in  ihe  Department 
of  Residences,  has  changed  employment 
He  is  now  delivery/maierials  handler  in  the 
Grounds  Department 

Evy  Gadsden,  secretary  in  the  dean’s 
office  at  OAC,  joins  External  Relations 
Oct  16  as  executive  secretary. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  A/  Guelph  deadline  Oct.  6, 1989,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Supervisors,  Preschool  Program  and 
Xnfant/Toddler  Program,  Child-Care 
Centre.  Normal  hiring  range:  $29,000  to 
$34,000. 

Welder/Steamfitter,  Maintenance.  Job 
rale:  $16.07  per  hour;  probation  rale:  $.20 

Personals 

For  Sale:  Tandy  DMP  132  printer,  767- 
1066  after  6 p.m.  Forty-channel  CB;  quick 
grill;  drapes:  livestock  clippers;  men’s 
lined  denim  jacket;  digging  fork,  scoop 
shovel,  821-3129.  Two-bedroom  bun- 
galow, fenced  backyard,  garage,  near  bus 
route,  837-3206  after  6 p.m.  King-sized 
bed,  long  velvet-covered  sofa,  821-2273 
evenings.  1985ToyoiaCorolla,  five-speed, 
four-door  liftback,  AMA^M/casseite, 
Brian,  Ext  3936  or  836-4768  after  5 p.m. 
Loveseat,  complete  set  of  dishes,  full- 
length  drapes,  lamps,  end  table,  curtains, 
shower  and  window  curtain  set,  blender, 
wok  set,  TV  tables,  new  ceiling  fan  and 
light  set,  manual  typewriter,  837-3809  after 
4:30  p.m.  Kenmore  30-inch  electric  range, 
15  years  old,  you  move  it.  Ext  6792. 1979 
Chevrolet  M^bu  Classic,  four-door,  V8, 
automatic,  PS/PB/PW,  AM/FM  radio,  cer- 
tified. Ext  2747  or  1-855-6311  after6p.m. 
End  table  set,  walnut  finish;  lamp  and  new 
shade;  small  cabinet  with  sliding  doors, 
walnut  finish;  pole  lamp;  shelf/bookcase 
unit;  72-inch  blind;  plan^  or  unplaned  oak 
and  cherry  planks;  common  and  rare 
African  Cichlids,  acquaria  and  supplies, 
Pat,  Ext.  2689  or  763-3131  evenings. 
Vacuum  cleaner,  tables;  chairs;  new  tire 
chains;  Kenmore  microwave  oven;  fan; 
carpeting;  women’s  figure  skates,  size  7; 
men’s  hockey  skates,  size  11,  763-3866 
after  1 p.m.  Older  piano,  856-4344  after- 
noons or  evenings.  Cano  A-1  camera,  28, 
50  and  200mm  lenses,  2X  converter,  flash, 
carrying  case,  654-9771. 

Wanted:  Inierdeparimenial  envelopes, 
forward  to  Communications  Services, 


per  hour  lower  than  job  rale  (1988/89 
rates). 

Central  Reservations  Clerk,  Central 
Reservations  and  Conferences,  Depart- 
ment of  Residences;  maternity  leave  from 
Oct.  16,  1989,  to  June  4.  1990.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $350.61  to  $377.96  per 
week. 

Part-Time  Clerk  I,  Animal  Care  Ser- 
vices. Normal  hiring  range:  $321.66  to 
$347.56  per  week. 

Part-Time  College  Educational 
Software  Co-ordinator,  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Health  Records  Clerk,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range:  $350.61 
minimum;  $401.70  job  rale  (level  5); 
$494.80  maximum. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Technician,  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Biology.  Salary  range:  $470.22  mini- 
mum; $539.82  job  rate  (level  5);  $663.55 


Room  017A. 

For  Rent:  Fully  furnished  faculty  house, 
available  January  to  August  1 990,  ideal  for 
visitor.  Ext.  3279  or  836-2654.  Large, 
bright,  two-bedroom  apartment  in  base- 
ment of  duplex,  quiet  neighborhood,  25- 
minule  walk  to  University,  non-smokers, 

821- 0108  after  5 p.m.  Townhouse  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  mid-October  to  mid- 
February,  nopets,  $1,200  (U.S.)  per  month, 

822- 3 1 29  or  416-79 1 -7712.  Two-bedroom 
apartment  in  country  home,  15  minutes 
from  University,  av^able  Nov.  1 to  April 
30,  mature  person  preferred,  $650  per 
month  including  utilities,  654-0296  even- 
ings or  leave  message  at  824-1328.  Shared 
accommodation  for  female  in  four- 
bedroom  house  backing  on  Kortrighi  con- 
servation area,  all  amenities,  paridng,  near 
bus  route,  763-5506.  Three-bedroom 
townhouse,  1 1/2  baths,  family  room,  many 
upgrades,  play  area,  near  schools  and 
recreation  centre,  available  Oct.  1,  824- 
8298. 

Available:  Experienced  rider  to  exercise 
and/or  school  horse  on  a daily  basis,  Gil- 
lian, 767-1286  after  6 p.m.  Experienced 
secretary  to  do  typing  using  WordPerfect 
4.2,  Brenda,  822-8342.  Professional 
typing,  Lisa,  Exl  6116  or  822- 1438  ^ler  5 
p.m.  Quality  child  care,  near  Exhibition 
Park,  837-1732. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by 
AtGuelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  students 
at  the  University.  All  items  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  and  submitted  to 
At  Guelph  one  week  before  publication. 


maximum. 

Secretary  II,  OAC  Dean’s  Office.  Salary 
range:  $355.41  minimum;  $407.25  job 
rate  (level  5);  $501.71  maximum. 
Secretary  I,  Department  of  Food  Ser- 
vices; 10-month  continuing  limited-term 
appointment  from  September  to  June. 
Salary  range:  $326.03  minimum;  $374.52 
job  rate  (level  5);  $445.01  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5.  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 


Visitor 

Dr.  Murray  Clark  of  Lincoln  College, 
New  Zealand,  is  a visiting  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business  until  December.  Clark,  whose 
area  of  interest  is  accounting,  is  working 
with  Prof.  Tom  Bales  in  the  teaching  pro- 
gram and  with  various  faculty  on  research. 
During  his  stay,  he  is  located  in  Room  218 
of  the  MacLachlan  building.  Ext.  2173.  O 


Building 
the  future 

Making  agifiof  real  estate,  while  you  retain 
use  of  the  property  for  life,  can  be  an  excel- 
lent way  to  provide  important  support  for 
the  University. 

By  making  such  an  immediate  legal  pro- 
perly transfer,  you  get  a current  tax  reduc- 
tion while  retaining  the  benefit  of  the  use  of 
the  property.  In  addition,  depending  on 
your  choice  of  options,  you  can  reduce  or 
even  eliminate  lax  liability  on  capital  gains. 

For  more  information,  call  planned 
giving  officer  Don  Stephenson  in  Develop- 
ment at  Ext.  6498. 0 
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The  new  wing  of  OVC’s  large  animal  facility  was  named  in  honor  of  former  chancellor  William 
A.  Stewart  last  week.  While  serving  as  Ontario’s  minister  of  agriculture,  Stewart  sponsored  the 
1965  act  of  legislature  that  created  the  University.  Sharing  the  occasion  are,  left  to  right,  President 
Brian  Segal,  Stewart  and  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielson.  phoio  by  Margaret  Chaimen,  ovc  Media  Produciions 
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OMAF  supports  chemical 
reduction  research 

by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 


The  drive  lo  fight  weeds,  bugs  and  plant  dis- 
ease with  fewer  farm  chemicals  has  been  given 
a $620,000  boost  alUofC. 

A three-year  research  strategy  co-ordinated 
by  Prof.  Clarence  Swanlon,  Crop  Science,  has 
won  support  under  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food’s  “Food  Systems  2002” 
pest  management  research  program.  An- 
nounced in  late  1987,  the  program  is  designed 
to  halve  the  use  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  in 
Ontario  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

“Our  research  is  dedicated  to  achieving  a 
step  towards  susiainable  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  Ontario,”  says  Swanton. 

Agriculture  Canada  defines  sustainable 
agricultural  systems  as  those  that  arc  economi- 
cally feasible  and  meet  society’s  needs  for  safe 
and  nutritious  food,  while  conserving  or  en- 
hancing Canada's  natural  resources  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

“Concerns  over  sustainable  agricultural 
development  don’t  mean  present  agriculture  is 
not  sustainable  and  that  tray’s  food  supply  is 
not  safe,”  says  Swanlon.  “Rather,  specific  in- 
formation is  needed  lo  evaluate  them  carefully 
and  rationally,  to  ensure  sustainability.” 

The  Food  Systems  2002  award  is  for  four 
separate  studies.  The  first,  directed  by 
Swanton,  deals  with  determining  the  criticiU 
period  (the  minimum  amount  of  time  that  the 
crop  must  be  kept  weed-free)  for  weed  control 
in  com  and  soybeans. 

Swanton  says  total  weed  conuol  through 
the  entire  growing  season  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, economically  feasible  or  envirorunent- 
ally  rational.  ^ 

“Controlling  weeds  for  a very  tightly  tar- 
geted period  may  achieve  results  comparable 
lo  spraying  all  season  long,”  he  says.  “That 
knowledge  will  save  producers  lime  and 
money,  and  reduce  the  potential  for  environ- 
mental contamination.” 

The  second  study,  led  by  Prof.  David  Hume, 
Crop  Science,  involves  organic  crop  produc- 
tion and  reduced  herbicide  use.  This  centres 
around  comparisons  of  conventional,  reduced- 
input  and  organic  crop  production,  and  how 
such  practices  impair  or  enhance  the  ability  of 
soyb^s,  com  and  wheat  lo  compete  with 
weeds. 


Hume  says  the  research  should  have  a 
variety  of  benefits,  including  the  provision  of 
valuable  agronomic  and  economic  data  on  the 
effects  of  beginning  the  change  from  conven- 
tional to  organic  crop  production,  while  also 
offering  information  on  the  effects  of  both 
conventional  and  organic  crop  production  on 
weeds  and  soil. 

The  third  part  of  the  research  program  deals 
with  a computer  simulation  of  the  effect  of 
weed  competition  in  com  and  soybeans.  Led 
by  Prof.  Malihijs  Tollenaar,  Crop  Science,  this 
work  aims  lo  assess  the  effect  of  weed  com- 
petition on  com  and  soybean  yield. 

“Crop-weed  models  would  enable 
producers  to  make  informed  decisions  about 
the  economic  impact  of  weed  management 
alternatives  for  conditions  on  their  farms,  like 
location,  lime  of  the  year,  weed  pressure  and 
growing  conditions,”  says  Tollenaar. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Food  Systems  2002 
grant  involves  a study  of  the  economics  of 
low-input  agriculture  and  alternative  systems 
for  we^  management  in  Ontario  field  crops. 

Project  leader  Prof.  Peter  Slonehousc, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business,  says 
that  although  farmers  recognize  the  inherent 
dangers  of  heavily  chemicalized  farming, 
they’re  reluctant  to  reduce  or  eliminate  chemi- 
cal herbicides. 

“There  is  little  information  about  how  shift- 
ing to  sustainable  agriculture  might  affect  crop 
yields  or  farm  business,”  he  says. 

So  his  project  is  designed  lo  compile  tech- 
nical, biological  and  financial  data  for  weed 
management  systems  representing  different 
points  in  the  chemical  farming  spectrum, 
evaluate  the  data  from  technical  and  economic 
perspectives,  and  provide  technical  and 
economic  comparisons  of  productivity,  ef- 
ficiency, profitability  and  risk. 

“Any  factor  that  affects  the  level  and 
variability  of  farm  business  revenues,  produc- 
tion costs  and  profits  is  bound  to  affect  farmers’ 
ability  to  maintain  viable  businesses,”  says 
Slonehousc.  “Farmers  see  that  as  critical  to 
achieving  other  higher-level  goals,  like  provid- 
ing for  the  material  needs  of  their  families  and 
themselves.”  O 


Survey  to  determine 
job-related  learning  needs 


Personnel  is  carrying  out  a survey  among 
senior  and  intermediate  management  lo  assess 
the  University’s  job-related  learning  needs. 

The  study  is  being  done  “with  a view  lo 
developing  not  just  courses,  but  also  other 
means  of  facilitating  the  development  of  skills 
employees  need  lo  do  their  jobs,”  says  Cal 
Swcgles,  manager  of  Employment  Services 
and  Training. 

The  first  part  of  the  two-phase  study  — 
interviews  with  about  50  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative managers  — is  now  complete. 
“Response  from  the  University  community 
clearly  indicates  an  increasing  demand  forstaff 


training  and  development,”  Swcgles  says.  The 
interviews  indicated  a need  for  more  dialogue 
between  academic  and  adminisuaiive  units  on 
campus. 

The  job-related  learning  needs  suggested  in 
Phase  1 are  now  being  summarized  to  form  a 
mail  questionnaire  for  Phase  2.  The  original 
respondents  will  be  asked  to  review  their  own 
suggestions  and  those  of  their  colleagues,  and 
to  select  training  and  development  priorities 
for  their  college  or  directorate. 

Findings  of  the  study,  to  be  completed  by 
December,  will  be  referred  to  President  Brian 
Segal  and  other  senior  administrators  for  inter- 
pretation and  direction.  O 


The  Department  of  Drama  presents  a 
production  of  Theatre  Passe  Muraille’s 
The  Farm  Show  until  Oct  21  at  the  Inner 
Stage.  The  play,  written  by  the  TPM 
troupe  duringa  six-week  stay  in  a southern 
Ontario  farming  community,  is  a collec- 
tion of  scenes,  monologues  and  songs. 


Directed  by  Lorraine  Behnan,  the  play 
runs  nightly  at  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $4.50  for  the 
Wednesday  performance  and  $5.50 
Thursday  to  Saturday.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  University  Centre  box  office  or 
the  Bookshelf  Cafe. 

Phoio  by  Heib  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


Continuing  educators  gather 


Educators  who  specialize  in  lifelong  learning 
are  gathering  at  Guelph  OcL  18  to  20  for  the 
annual  fall  retreat  of  the  Ontario  Council  of 
University  Continuing  Education  (OCUCE). 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Building  Public  Support 
for  Universities:  the  Challenge  for  Continuing 
Educators.” 

“We  wanted  lo  explore  how  continuing 
educators  can  demonstrate  leadership  in  build- 
ing public  support  for  universities  (and)  how 
we  can  mobilize  our  public  to  influence 
government  support,”  says  Virginia  Gray, 
chair  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
and  co-ordinator  of  the  reireau 

This  year’s  OCUCE  retreat  is  being  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
formal  organization  of  U of  G’s  Office  of 
Continuing  Education  and  the  25lh  anniver- 
sary of  the  University. 

“We  are  a founding  member  of  OCUCE 
and  have  watched  continuing  education 
change  through  the  years,”  says  Mark 
Waldron,  director  of  the  University  School  of 
Continuing  Education.  “In  fact,  this  year’s  pro- 
gram should  be  particularly  valuable  because 
it  features  speakers  who  have  successfully 
coped  with  change  and  made  it  work  for  them.” 

Keynote  speakers  on  Thursday  mOTning  in- 
clude William  Jenkins,  vice-d^ccUor,  ad- 
ministration, of  Vanderbilt  University  in 
Tennessee;  and  Herb  Kindred,  dean  of  univer- 
sity extension  at  the  University  of  Regina. 
They  will  address  the  topic  “Building  Public 
Support  for  Universities:  How  We  Did  II” 

An  award-wiiming  administrator  who  also 
leaches  MBA  courses  on  finance  and  business 
in  higher  education,  Jenkins  developed 
Vanderbilt’s  highly  successful  “Service  with 
Enthusiasm”  program. 

With  a focus  on  service  and  productivity, 
that  program  created  a sense  of  pride  and  com- 
mitment among  all  employees  at  all  levels  and 
in  all  departments  at  VanderbilL  At  the  same 
lime,  it  helped  change  the  way  in  which  the 
university  was  perceived  by  its  various  com- 
munities. 


Kindred  was  director  of  extension  atRegina 
when  student  support  saved  the  extension  unit 
from  closure  in  the  face  of  severe  budget  cut- 
backs. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  OCUCE  delegates 
will  discuss  how  they  can  increase  public  sup- 
port as  they  consider  “How  Can  Do  It  In 
Ontario?”  Panelists  will  include  Gordon 
Oressy,  vice-president  of  development  and 
university  relations  at  the  University  of 
Toronto;  and  Dalton  McGuinty,  MPP  for 
Ottawa-South  and  a former  English  professor 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  trustee  for  the 
Ottawa  Board  of  Education. 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack  Macdonald 
will  also  participate  in  the  p^el  discussion. 

The  retreat  will  conclude  on  Friday  morn- 
ing with  an  address  by  Rabbi  Gunther  Plaut, 
senior  scholar  at  Holy  Blossom  Ibmple  in 
Toronto.  He  will  discuss  “The  Beginning  and 
End  of  Education.”  O 


Touchdown 
for  United  Way 

The  U of  G and  University  of  Western  Ontario 
chapters  of  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity  are  carry- 
ing the  ball  in  the  United  Way  campaign  — 
literally. 

The  two  chapters  are  organizing  the  first 
annual  charity  ball  run  OcL  20  and  21 . About 
70  runners  w^  each  carry  a football  about  two 
kilometres  on  a 150-km  trek  on  highways  24 
and  2 from  Alumni  Stadium  to  J.W.  Liule 
Stadium  at  Western. 

The  run,  which  starts  Oct.  20  at  7 a.m., 
should  raise  about  $5,000  for  the  United  Way 
campaigns  at  the  two  universities,  says  Ted 
Rush,  social  chair  of  the  Guelph  Delta  Upsilon 
chapter.  Anytme  wishing  to  ^nsor  runners 
should  call  Rush  or  president  Breydon 
MacDonald  at  836-5518  or  821-7199. 0 


Research  report 


Awards 

The  Medical  Research  Council  has  approved 
funding  for  the  following  operating/equipmenl 
awards: 

• “Post-Transcriptional  Regulation  of 
Protein  Synthesis  in  Muscle  Cells,"  Prof. 
Jnan  Bag,  Molecular  Biology  & Genetics, 
$49,431; 

• “Post-Necrotic  Mechanisms  of  Cancer 
Progression."  Prof.  Tony  Hayes,  Pathol- 
ogy. $34,072  for  1989/90  and  $9,357  for 
1990/91; 

• “Phospholipid  Metabolism  in  Human 
Platelets,”  ftof.  Bruce  Holub,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  $77,417  for  1989/90  and75, 162 
for  1990/91; 

• ‘The  Role  of  Lipopolysaccharide  in  Pseu- 
domonas Aerugriosa  Pathogenesis  and 
Ami-idiolype  Response  Against  LPS  — 
Specific  Monoclonal  Antibodies,”  Prof. 
Joseph  Lam,  Microbiology,  $45,096;  and 

• “Membrane  Components  and  Enzymes  of 
Trypanosma  Brucei,”  Prof.  Alan  Mcllors, 
Chemistry  & Biochemistry,  $55,539  for 
1989/90  and  $13,885  for  1990/91. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Animal 
Breeders  has  approved  funding  for  the  follow- 
ing projects: 

• “Understanding  Bull  Semen  Calcium  Me- 
tabolism,” Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  $7,500; 

• “Identification  of  the  Time  Interval  in 
Bovine  Conceptuses  Appropriate  for 
Derivation  of  Bovine  Embryonic  Stem 
Cell  Lines,”  Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  $3,000; 

• “Construction  of  Diagnostic  Probes  for 
Ureaplasrm  SPP  Implicated  in  Bovine 
Reproductive  Urinary  and  Respiratory 
Tract  Diseases,”  Prof.  Ann  Gibbins, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  $10,000; 

• “Checking  the  Roliabilily  on  Extreme 
Genetic  Evaluations  for  Production  and 
Conformation,”  Prof.  John  Gibson, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  $15,000; 

• “Somatotropin  (BST)  in  Young  Dairy 
Sires  as  a Predictor  for  Genetic  Merit  of 
Milk  Production,”  Prof.  Robert  Hacker, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  $10,000; 

• “Use  of  Animal  Models  for  Genetic 
Evaluation  and  Selection  for  Non- 
Additive  Genetic  Merit,”  Prof.  Brian 
Kennedy.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
$13,900; 


• “Genetic  P^ameter  Estimation  for  Multi- 
ple Trails  in  Animal  Models,”  Prof.  Larry 
Schaeffer.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
$10,000; 

• “Is  Sufficient  Progesterone  a Cause  of 
Reproductive  Failure  in  Dairy  Cows?” 
Prof.  John  Walton,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  $4,500;  and 

• “Major  Histocompatibility  Genes  and 
Gene  Products  as  Indirect  Selection 
Maikers  for  Immune  Response  and  Dis- 
ease Resistance,”  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy, $7,500. 

The  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  has  ap- 
proved a grant-in-aid  in  support  of  the  Dairy 
Research  Program  for  $17,370. 

Changes  in  deadlines 

Nov.  15 

External  Affairs  — Germany 

Awards  to  enable  foreign  scholars  to  under- 
take research  in  Canadian  institutions. 

Dec.  5 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — Health  Re- 
search Personnel  — Career  Scientist 
To  support  individuals  engaged  in  clinical 
or  health  research  programs  — extended  dead- 
line date. 

Dec.  IS 

National  Research  Council  — Canada/ 
France 

Science  and  Technology  Co-operation  Pro- 
gram — extended  deadline  date. 

Dec.  17 

External  AfTairs  — Columbia 

Awards  to  enable  foreign  scholars  to  under- 
take research  in  Canadian  institutions. 

External  Affairs  — Egypt,  Brazil,  Greece, 
Norway. 

Awards  for  these  countries  have  been 
deleted  from  the  program. 

ISTC  offers  funding 

The  Strategic  Technologies  Program  of  In- 
dustry, Science  and  Technology  Canada 
(ISTC)  is  a key  element  in  the  efforts  of  the 
federal  government  to  help  industry  respond  to 
the  challenges  being  brought  about  by  rapid 


technological  change. 

The  program  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
capability  of  industry  to  develop  and  apply 
technologies  that  are  important  if  Canada  is  to 
capture  new  market  opportunities  and  main- 
tain its  standard  of  living. 

Three  strategic  technologies  are  eligible  for 
funding  under  the  program  — information 
technology,  biotechnology  and  advanced  in- 
dustrial materials. 

For  more  information,  call  Chris  Ostrovski, 
Office  of  Research,  Exl  6929. 

Imperial  Oil  grants 

Imperial  Oil  giants  have  been  established  to 
encourage  research  at  Canadian  universities  in 
areas  of  petroleum,  petrochemical  and  energy 
resource  development  businesses.  This  in- 
cludes the  fields  of  engineering,  environmen- 
tal, earth,  chemical,  physical  and  computing 
sciences. 

The  grants  are  also  to  encourage  research  in 
the  social  sciences  pertaining  to  relationships 
between  the  above  businesses  and  their 
employees,  customers  and  the  commercial  and 
social  environment  in  which  they  operate. 

Grants  for  specific  research  projects  are 
made  to  full-time  faculty  members  for  support 
of  research  work  carried  out  by  university  stu- 
dents under  their  direction.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  self-contained  research  projects,  al- 
though projects  that  are  a definitive  segment  of 
broader  research  will  be  considered,  provided 
student  participation  is  highlighted. 

Applications  for  new  grants  and  renewals 
are  to  be  submitted  to  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  not  later 
than  Dec.  1 in  the  year  prior  to  competition. 
Recipients  of  grants  will  be  notified  in 
February  of  the  year  of  competition,  and  the 
grants  will  become  effective  in  April. 

Benefits  research  supported 

The  International  Foundation  of  Employee 
Benefit  Plans  is  a non-profit  educatiorial  and 
research  association  dedicated  to  the  exchange 
of  information  among  those  who  manage  or 
serve  employee  benefit  plans.  It  encourages 
research  on  employee  benefits  through  its 
Canadian  grants  for  research  program. 

Grants  are  awarded  to  graduate  students, 
faculty  and  research  professionals  to  conduct 
origin^  research  on  employee  benefit  topics, 
including  health  care  benefits,  retirement  and 
income  security  and  other  aspects  of  employee 
benefits  systems  in  C^ada.  The  awards  are  to 
help  defray  expenses  of  conducting  original 
research. 

Applicants  must  be  Canadian  citizens,  pur- 
suing a graduate  or  postgraduate  degree  tom 
a Canadian  university  or  be  employed  by  a 
Canadian  non-profit  educational  or  research 
institution.  They  must  hold  a terminal  degree 
from  an  accredited  institution  and  have  a thesis 
or  dissertation  approved  by  an  adviser 
(graduate  and  postgraduate  students  only). 

Fellowships 

Humanities  fellowship 

The  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Humanities  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was 
founded  to  promote  advanced  studies  and  in- 
terdisciplinary research  within  the  humanities. 
Visiting  research  fellows  are  elected  from 
departments  of  archeology,  history,  art,  clas- 
sics, English  literature,  history,  European  and 
oriental  languages,  linguistics,  philosophy  and 
Scottish  studies. 

Applicants  must  hold  a PhD  or  equivalent 
evidence  of  aptitude  for  advanced  studies. 
Completed  applications  must  be  returned  to 
the  director  of  the  institute  before  Dec.  1 , 1 989. 

Lady  David  Fellowship 

The  Lady  David  Fellowship  Trust  was  es- 
tablished to  make  the  cultural  heritage  of  an- 
cient and  modem  Israel  and  its  achievements 
in  development,  state-building,  scholarship, 
science  and  education  widely  avaibble  and 
known  to  people  from  technologically  ad- 
vanced and  evolving  societies. 

By  providing  the  means  for  scholars  of 
various  disciplines  and  nationalities  to  study, 
do  research  or  teach  at  the  Hebrew  University 
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or  the  Technion  in  Israel,  the  trust  hq)es  to 
serve  that  objective  and  advance  the  interests 
of  international  scholarship  and  of  higher 
education  in  Israel. 

Applicants  must  have  full  or  associate 
professor  rank  at  their  own  institution.  Com- 
pleted applications  must  be  returned  to  the  trust 
by  Nov.  30, 1989. 

Fellowship  in  Venice 

The  Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation 
Fellowship  aims  to  encourage  research  in 
Venice  on  projects  directly  related  to  a study  of 
the  history,  culture  or  environment  of  the  city 
or  the  territories  once  subject  to  iL 

Applicants  must  be  British  or  Common- 
wealth nationals  and  have  some  experience  in 
advanced  research.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  Jan.  15, 1990,  with  announcements  by  the 
end  of  April  1990. 

Research  in  Germany 

The  Alexander  von  Humboldt-Stiftung 
Foundation  offers  research  fellowships  fd>r 
scientific  projects  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  including  West 
Berlin.  The  duration  of  the  fellowships  is  six  to 
12  months,  with  an  extension  possible  up  to 
and  exceeding  24  months. 

Wenner-Gren  Foundation 

The  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  for 
Anthropological  Research,  Inc.,  is  a non- 
profit. private  operating  foundation  created 
and  endowed  in  194 1 as  The  Viking  Fund,  Inc., 
by  Axel  Leonard  Wermer-Gren. 

It  supports  research  in  all  branches  of 
anthropology,  including  cultural/social 
anthropology,  ethnology,  biological^hysical 
anthropology,  archeology  and  anthropological 
linguistics,  and  in  closely  related  disciplines 
concerned  with  human  origins,  development 
and  variation. 

Under  its  small  grants  program,  the  founda- 
tion ofiers  regular  grants  to  individual  scholars 
holding  a PhD  or  equivalent  qualification  in 
anthropology  or  a related  discipline. 

Postdoctoral  fellowships 

A limited  number  of  Richard  Carley  Hurlt 
Memorial  Postdoctoral  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  scholars  within  five  years  of  receipt 
of  a PhD  to  aid  completion  of  specific  studies 
or  for  the  writeup  of  field  materials  for 
publication. 

Predoctoral  grants  are  awarded  to  in- 
dividuals to  aid  doctoral  dissertation  or  thesis 
research.  Application  must  be  made  jointly 
with  a senior  scholar  who  will  underlie  su- 
pervision of  the  project  Applications  should 
be  initiated  at  least  nine  months  in  advance  of 
the  anticipated  starting  dale  of  training. 

Pesticide  research  supported 

The  Ontario  Minisuy  of  the  Environment 
through  its  pesticides  advisory  committee,  has 
fundingavailableforihe  fiscal  year  1990/91  to 
support  research  relating  to  use  of  pesticides  in 
Ontario. 

Focus  of  research  proposals  should  be  on 
determining  potential  environmental  hazards 
associated  with  current  pesticide  use,  and 
developing  modified  or  alternative  approaches 
to  pest  control  to  reduce  pesticide  input  into  the 
environment. 

Some  areas  of  special  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee are: 

• occurrence,  persistence,  degradation, 
mobility  and  biological  significance  of 
, pesticide  residues  in  the  environment; 

• exposure  of  applicators  and  bystanders  to 
pesticides  during  and  following  applica- 
tion and  determination  of  acceptable  re- 
entry intervals; 

• economics  of  pest  control,  including  es- 
timates of  losses  caused  by  pests  and 
determination  of  economic  thresholds  of 
damage; 

• development  of  environmentally  accept- 
able pest  control  measures  for  pre-  and 
post-harvest  protection  of  food  and  fibre 

Continued  on  page  3 
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or  for  use  in  structures;  and 

• improved  integration  of  chemical,  cul- 
ture, biological  and  other  pest  control 
practices. 

The  deadline  date  for  submission  of 
proposals  is  Jan.  31, 1990. 

Scholar-in-residence  sought 

The  University  of  Calgary  faculty  of  general 
studies  seeks  applications  and  nominations  for 
the  position  of  scholar-in-  residence.  This  pro- 
gram is  financed  through  a gift  from  the  RHW 
Foundation. 

The  faculty  of  general  studies  offers  under- 
graduate interdisciplinary  major  programs  in 
Canadian  studies,  communication  studies, 
development  studies,  education  studies,  eth- 
nicity and  folklore,  law  and  society,  leisure, 
tourism  and  society,  peace  and  war  studies, 
science,  technology  and  society,  urban  studies 
and  women’s  studies,  and  graduate  programs 
in  communications  studies. 

The  competition  is  open  to  Canadian 
scholars  or  landed  immigrants  who  have 
received  their  last  degree  (preferably  a PhD) 
no  more  than  five  years  prior  to  the  dateof  their 
application-  The  appoinhnent  will  begin  no 
earlier  than  July  1 , 1990. 

Application  deadline  is  Dec.  15, 1990. 

Ford  Foundation  grants 

The  Ford  Foundation’s  philanthropic  work  is 
carried  out  by  a program  division  that  addres- 
ses problems  and  issues  in  the  United  Slates 
and  abroad,  with  much  of  its  overseas  work 
concentrated  in  developing  countries. 

Grants  are  made  primarily  within  the 
categories  of  urban  poverty,  ruri  poverty  and 
resources,  human  rights  and  social  justice, 
government  and  public  policy,  education  and 
culture  and  international  affairs. 

To  strengthen  the  impact  of  its 
philanthropy,  the  foundation  has  been  turning 
increasingly  to  the  formation  of  partnerships 
with  other  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  national  and  local,*to  create  programs 
of  broad  scope  and  impact 

Science  subvention  program 

The  Science  Subvention  Program  is  sponsored 
collaboraiively  by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  (NSERC)  and 
the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans 
(DFO). 

For  fiscal  year  1990/91,  DFO’s  contribu- 
tion is  $610,000.  For  projects  in  the  various 
fields  of  natural  sciences  and  engineering, 
NSERC  has  agreed  to  match  the  funds. 

Proposals  should  be  based  on  well-planned 
experimental  programs,  with  novel  scientific 
approaches  wherever  applicable,  and  are  to 
address  problems  related  to: 

• the  husbandry  and  development  of 
fisheries  resources,  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  fish  habitats; 

• the  understanding  of  the  ocean  environ- 
ment and  all  aquatic  ecosystems,  and  the 
development  of  technologies  for  their 
protection; 

• the  social  and  economic  conditions  and 
prospects  of  those  people  and  com- 
munities dependent  on  the  fishing  resour- 
ces. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  31, 

1989. 

For  more  information  on  the  above  com- 
petitions, call  Annette  Clarke.  Office  of  Re- 
search, Ext  6927. 

MRC  distributes  paper 

The  Medical  Research  Council  of  Canada  is 
distributing  a discussion  paper  on  “Research 
on  Gene  Therapy  in  Humans:  Background  and 
Guidelines.” 

The  paper  was  prepared  by  a working  group 
chaired  by  Patricia  Baird  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  It  was  approved  by  the  MRC 
Standing  Committee  on  Ethics  in  Experimen- 
tation and  by  MRC  as  a discussion  document. 
Comments  or  critiques  received  by  Jan.  1, 

1990,  will  be  consider^  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee, which  will  prepare  an  updated  draft  for 
council  approval  as  the  ?^C  guidelines  for 
research  on  gene  therapy  in  humans. 

This  document  is  available  from  the  Office 
of  Research,  Ext.  3081. 


Coming  events 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  18 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 

UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 

12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  Su,  rides  from 
UC. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - “Structure  and 
Biosynthesis  of  Capsular  Polysaccharides  in 
Escherichia  Coli,"  Klaus  Jann,  noon.  Animal 
Science  141. 

Seif-Heip  Information  Session  - “Stress,” 
noon,  UC  318. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Differential 
Presynaplic  Inhibition  During  Leg  Move- 
ment in  Humans,”  David  Collins,  4:10  p.m.. 

Human  Biology  108. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake,  29  miles,  5 
p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Africa  Week  ’89  - Seminars  on  African 
Economic  Issues,  7 p.m.,  UC  44 1/442. 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  Lecture  - George  Raison, 

7p.m.,OVC  2638. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Annual 
General  Meeting,  7:30  p.m.;  “Architects  and 
Builders  in  Victorian  Guelph,”  Gil  Steltcr, 

8:30  p.m. 

Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m.,  Inner 
Stage,  $4.50. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  19 

Pathology  Seminar  - "Ureaplasma  Diver- 
sum  as  a Cause  of  Reproductive  Failure: 

Virulence  Studies,”  Bronwyn  Smiis,  11:10 
a.m..  Pathology  220. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5:10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Minisuy 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335; 

IVCF  Meeting,  6:45  p.m.,  Textiles  205. 

National  Universities’  Week  - “Graduate 
Studies:  The  Next  25  Years,”  Julius  LaPidus, 

1 1 a.m,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - "Mechanislic  and 
Clinical  Dimensions  of  Osmoregulation  by 
Escherichia  Coli,"  Janet  Wood,  noon. 

Animal  Science  141. 

Concert  - Elizabeth  Neufeld,  soprano,  and 
Leslie  De’alh,  piano,  12:10  p.m.  and  1:10 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Information  Meeting  - U of  G Child-Care 
Centre,  1 p.m.,  UC  425. 

Africa  Week  ’89  - Videos  on  African  Issues. 

7p.m.UC  441/442. 

Concert  - Eckart  Seeber,  piano.  8 p.m., 

MacKinnon  107,  donations. 

Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  $5.50. 


Patent  amendments  in  force 

Sweeping  changes  that  modernize  the 
Canadian  Patent  Act  are  now  in  effect  There 
are  five  main  changes  to  the  act 

First  to  file 

The  first  inventor  to  file  an  application  on 
an  invention  is  entitled  to  the  patent  which  is 
the  principle  used  by  most  industrialized  na- 
tions in  the  world.  The  new  system  is  simpler 
than  the  old  and  establishes  clear  “ownership” 
of  an  invention. 

Absolute  novelty 

An  invention  must  be  absolutely  new  to  be 
patented.  This  avoids  situations  where  people 
try  to  patent  inventions  that  are  already  public 
properly. 

Early  publication 

Information  about  inventions  will  now  be 
available  to  the  public  six  to  18  months  after 
an  application  has  been  filed,  to  speed  the 
transfer  of  new  ideas  to  the  public  and  stimu- 
late further  innovation.  The  inventor’s  rights 
are  protected  during  this  period. 

Maintenance  fees 

To  keep  apatent  in  effect,  a maintenance  fee 
will  be  payable  annually,  up  to  a maximum  of 
20  years.  If  for  any  reason  the  patent  holder 
decides  to  discontinue  the  maintenance  fee,  the 
patent  will  lapse. 

Deferred  examination 

To  give  inventors  more  time  to  assess  the 
marketabilty  of  their  inventions,  the  patent  of- 
fice will  not  examine  applications  until  re- 
quested to  do  so,  up  to  a maximum  period  of 
seven  years. 

These  improvements  to  the  act  bring 
Canada  into  line  with  most  industrialized 
countries.  Ottawa  hopes  the  overall  result  will 
be  increased  investment  in  research  and 
development  in  Canada,  and  a more  efficient 
exchange  of  technological  information  with 
many  of  the  country’s  trading  partners. 

These  changes  will  be  complemented  by  a 
multi-year  program  to  automate  the  patent  of- 
fice. Canadian  businesses  — particularly 
smaller  ones  — will  be  winners  under  the  new 
act. 

In  searching  for  technological  information 
needed  to  innovate,  companies  wUl  have  ready 
access  to  a modem  collection  of  the  best  tech- 
nological information  the  world  can  offer.  And 
businesses  won’t  waste  money  duplicating  re- 
search that  is  already  available  in  the  patent 
office. O 

Briefly 

Noon-hour  concerts 

The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  continues  OcL 
19  with  soprano  Elizabeth  Neufeld  and  pianist 
Leslie  De’Ath.  Neufeld  has  sung  with  many 
choirs  and  orchestras,  including  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  Orchestra  London  and  the 
Hamilton  Philarmonic,  and  has  performed  at 
festivals  in  the  United  Slates,  Canada  and 
Germany.  Dc’Alh  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  faculty  of  music  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity. Program  I at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  107  of 
the  MacKinnon  building  will  include  “SeUings 
of  Poetry  by  Ruckeri"  by  Robert  Schumann, 
‘Hermit  Songs”  by  Samuel  Barber  and 
‘Selected  Songs”  by  Roger  Quiller.  Program 
II  at  1:10p.m.  will  feature “SeleciedSongs”  by 
Gabriel  Faur6,  “Iialienisches  Liederbuch”  by 
Hugo  Wolf  and  “I  Hate  Music”  by  Leonard 
Bernstein.  Admission  is  free. 

In  solidarity  with  refugees 

The  Latin  American  Solidarity  Group  is  host- 
ing a benefit  concert  for  Guatemalan  refugees 
in  Mexico  OcL  26  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Loft,  1 
Carden  St.  The  event  will  feature  Latin 
American  food.  Cost  is  $7  in  advance  or  $8  at 
the  door.  For  tickets  or  more  information,  call 
OPIRG  at  Exl2129. 


Humanities  lecture 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Humanities  As- 
sociation of  Canada  presents  its  first  lecture  in 
its  1989/90  series  OcL  20.  Prof.  Neal  Johnson, 
Languages  and  Literatures,  will  discuss 
“Liberi6,  Egalii6,  Fratemiid:  The  French 
Revolution  200  Years  After.”  The  lec- 
ture begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 14  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  Admission  is  $5  for  non- 
members,  free  for  students  and  members. 
Membership  is  $15. 

Pathology  guest  lecture 

A guest  lecturer  will  address  the  graduate 
pathology  course  “Laboratory  Animal 
Science”  Oct.  25.  Harry  Rowsell,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Council  on  Animal 
Care,  will  speak  on  “Euthanasia:  Ethical  Con- 
siderations.” The  lecture  will  be  held  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  Room  145  of  the  Pathology  building 
and  is  open  to  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Schofield  memorial  lecture 

OVC  presenLs  the  annual  Schofield  memorial 
lecture  OcL  25.  Fred  Pearce,  news  editor  of 
New  Scieniist,  will  discuss  "Gaia:  In  the 
Greenhouse”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Admission  is  free. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  20 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
Human  Biology  Symposium  - "What  is 
Human  About  Human  Biology.”  Stanley 
Gam,  1 p.m.,  MacLachlan  102. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - 
“Reviving  the  Superorganism,”  David  Sloan- 
Wilson,  3: 10  p.m..  Animal  Science  141. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Humanities  Association  - “Liberty,  Egalitd, 
Fraternity:  The  French  Revolution  200  Years 
After.”  Neal  Johnson,  8 p.m.,  MacKinnon 
114,  $5  general,  students  and  members  free. 
Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  $5.50. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  21 

Africa  Week  ’89  - Workshops  on  African 
Issues  Relating  to  Economic  Security,  11 
a.m.  UC  441/442;  Gala  Soccer  Match,  3 p.m., 
sports  field;  Dinner  and  Dance,  7 p.m,  St. 
George’s  Anglican  Church,  $7. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m.,  ArboreUim  Centre,  $32.50 
Theatre  - The  Farm  Show,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  $5.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  22 

Cycling  Club  - Fergus  Lake,  40  miles,  10 
a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Autumn  Day  in  The  Ar- 
boretum, Guided  Walks,  1 and  3:30  p.m.. 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre;  Concert,  Ephal 
Mujuru.  mbira;  Norton  Dudeque,  guitar;  and 
Mary  Anderson,  harp,  2:30  p.m.,  Arboretum 
Centre,  free. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Open 
House,  1 to  5 p.m. 

MONDAY,  Oct.  23 

Schedule  of  Dates  - First  day  of  preregisira- 
lion  for  in-coursc  students. 

World  Food  Day  - “A  Fate  Worse  Than 
Debt,”  Susan  George,  7:30  p.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  24 

\ 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4:10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Science  Noon  - “Docs  Your  Computer  Need 
Medical  Help?"  Tony  Salvadori,  noon,  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Our  World  - “The  Supermarket  Tour,” 
12:10p.m..  UC  442. 

Physics  Lecture  - “The  First  ZO’s  from 
CERN,”  Michael  Ogg,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Asthma  and 
Exercise  in  Children,”  Brian  Wilson,  4:10 
p.m.,  Human  Biology  108. 

Self-Help  Information  Session  - “Ealing 
Disorders,”  5 p.m.,  UC  442. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  25 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion. 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Affinity  Labelling 
of  Endo-B-l,4-Glucanese  of  Shisiophyllum 
Commune,  Henry  Straling,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Pathology  Lecture  - “Euthanasia:  Ethical 
Considerations,”  Harry  Rowsell,  2:10  p.m., 
Pathology  220. 

Lecture  - “Iniemalional  Business  and  Com- 
merce: A Federal  Policy  Perspective,” 
Douglas  Branion,  3:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
121. 

Lecture  - "Composition-Function  Relation- 
ships in  the  Yeast  Cell  Envelope,”  Anthony 
Rose,  4:10  p.m.,  C&M  160. 

Cycling  Club  - Hcspelcr  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Culture  and  the  Tech- 
nological Ethos,"  Jeanne  Randolph.  4 p.m., 
Macdonald  Slcwan  An  Cenue,  $7  general, 

$5  for  members. 
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Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Scou  Murray  of  Guelph  has  been  appointed 
staff  auditor  in  Internal  Audit  effective  Oct. 
16. 

Vincent  Pellegrino  of  Waterloo  begins 
employment  as  a benefits  administrator  in 
Personnel  Oct.  30. 

Lynne  Harbin  has  changed  employment 
firom  clerk  II  to  acounting  clerk  in  General 
and  Trust  Accounting,  Financial  Services. 

Sandra  Boyles,  formerly  Clerk  I in 
FACS,  will  become  an  accounting  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  Oct.  23. 


Job  opportunities 

As  oM(Gue/p/i  deadline  Oct.  13, 1989,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Registration/Payables  Clerk,  Division 
of  Continuing  Education;  temporary  full- 
time maternity  leave  from  Nov.  6 to  April 

1 3 . 1990.  Normal  hiring  range:  $321 .66  to 
$347.56. 

Library  Assistant  I,  track  2,  Serials  Ac- 
counts/Serials Claims,  U of  G Library; 
temporary  full-time  from  Nov.  6 to  Nov. 

5. 1990.  Normal  hiring  range:  $321.66  to 
$347.56. 

Stenographer/Clerk,  Department  of 
Political  Studies.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Secretary  I,  Food  Services;  10-month 
continuing  limited-term  appointment 
from  September  to  June.  S^ary  range: 
$321 .66  minimum;  $374.52 job  rate  (level 
5);  $445.01  maximum. 

Secretary  II,  OAC  Dean’s  Office.  Salary 
range:  $355.41  minimum;  $407.25  job 
rale  (level  5);  $501 .71  maximum. 
Technician,  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Biology.  Salary  range:  $470.22  mini- 
mum; $539.82  job  rate  (level  5);  $663.55 
maximum. 


Graduate  news  — 

The  following  graduate  students  have  success- 
fully completed  requirements  for  their  PhD 
programs  and  will  graduate  at  winter  convoca- 
tion: 

• Douglas  Duncan  Colwell,  Environmental 
Biology,  whose  thesis  is  entided  “Host- 
Parasite  Interactions  and  Adaptations  to 
Parasitism  of  First-Instar  Catde  Grubs 
HypodermaBovis  and  H.  Lineatum"; 

• Alejandro  Marangoni,  Food  Science, 
“Studies  on  Chilling  Injury  of  Tomato 
Fruit”; 

• AndrewJustinRead.Zoology,  “Incidental 


The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Clerk  I,  FACS  Dean’s  Office.  SaltU7 
range:  $321.66  minimum;  $369.44  job 
rale  (level  5);  $438.92  maximum. 
Cashier,  Bursar,  Financial  Services. 
Salary  range:  $350.61  minimum;  $401 .70 
job  rate  (level  5);  $494.80  maximum. 
Accounting  Clerk,  General  and  Trust 
Accounting,  Financial  Services.  Salary 
range:  $350.61  minimum;  $401.70  job 
rale  (level  5);  $494.80  maximum. 
Library  Assistant  I,  track  2,  Serials 
Accounls/Serials  Claims,  U of  G Library. 
Salary  range:  $321.66  minimum;  $369.44 
job  rate  (level  5);  $494.80  maximum. 
Accounting  Clerk,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $350.61  mini- 
mum; $401.70  job  rate  (level  5);  $494.80 
maximum. 


Personals  — 

For  Sale:  Stereo/TV  cabinet;  Gendron 
baby  buggy;  weights  bench;  acquaria,  822- 
7982.  Chesterfield  and  chair,  six-piece  an- 
tique solid  wood  bedroom  suite.  Ext.  3078 
or  824-7779.  Older  piano,  good  condition, 
856-4344  afternoons  or  evenings.  1981 
Coll,  four-cylinder,  manual  transmission, 
77,000  miles.  Ext.  8740  or  821-5412  even- 
ings. 

Wanted:  Playpen  in  good  condition, 
Mildred,  Ext.  2374. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  house,  oak 
floors,  skylights,  close  to  downtown,  short- 
term lease  preferred.  Ext.  4308  or  836-5698 
after  6p.m.  Bedroom/sitting  room  in  newly 
renovated  house,  share  kitchen  and 
bathroom  with  one  other  person,  two 
blocks  from  downtown,  $250  per  month 
including  utilities,  763-7095.  Shared  ac- 
commodation for  female  in  four-bedroom 
house,  763-5506. 


Catches  and  Life  History  of  Harbor  Por- 
poises Phocoena  Phocoena  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.” 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Steffen 
Preusser,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
OcL  25  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  427  of  the  University 
Centre.  The  thesis  is  ‘The  Electrodeposition 
and  Characterization  of  Thin  Film  Cadmium 
Sulfide.”  His  supervisor  is  Prof.  Mike 
Cocivera.  Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  attend.  O 


Billing  Clerk,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $350.61  mini- 
mum; $401 .70  job  rate  (level  5);  $494.80 
maximum. 

Technician,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal. Salary  range:  $404.45  minimum; 
$463.77  job  rate  (level  5);  $570.43  maxi- 
mum. 


• • 

Pay  equity 
update 

Personnel  extends  thanks  to  the  158 
employees  who  submitted  job  fact  sheets 
between  Oct.  4 and  1 1 . Job  analysis  are  now 
analyzing  Uie  fact  sheets  received  to  date. 
Employees  are  reminded  that  they  or  their 
supervisors  may  be  called  by  a job  analyst 
for  clarification. 

In  pastcolumns,  we  have  explained  how 
important  it  is  to  complete  job  fact  sheets 
for  both  pay  equity  and  job  evaluation  pur- 
poses, and  to  ensure  that  there  is  a good 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  job.  Still, 
some  people  continue  to  be  reluctant  to 
complete  a fact  sheet. 

Maybe  you  feel  your  job  will  not  be 
understood  because  it  is  complex,  technical 
or  unique.  In  fact,  all  committees  are  com- 
posed of  knowledgeable  individuals  who 
can  call  on  University  experts  in  any  field 
should  they  require  further  explanation 
about  the  technical  or  unique  nature  of  the 
duties  you  describe. 

Maybe  you  are  unsure  of  your  writing 
skills  or  your  ability  to  accurately  describe 
your  job.  As  we  indicated  in  the  pay  equity 
sessions  that  were  held  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  you  should  use  action  verbs 
and  the  glossary  of  terms  to  describe  your 
job  accurately. 

Maybe  you  feel  you  are  simply  too  busy 
to  fill  out  a job  fact  sheet.  We  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  demands  of  the  fall  semester 
and  understand  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
this  time-consuming  task  a priority.  Be- 
cause of  the  deadline  imposed  by  the  legis- 
lation, however,  it  is  imperative  that  you 
arrange  the  lime  to  complete  the  fact  sheet. 

The  University  needs  and  values  your 
contribution  to  this  important  study. 
Together,  we  can  ensure  its  successful 
completion.  O 
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Yes,  Katy,  there  is  a great  pumpkin. 
Three-year-old  Katy  Roberts  finds  her 
great  pumpkin  — all  200  pounds  of  it —at 
the  Cambridge  Research  Station,  just  in 
time  for  Halloween.  The  research  station’s 
fertile  garden  plots  have  produced  the 
University’s  biggest  pumpkins,  and  some 
have  been  entered  in  international  com- 
petition. Katy  is  the  daughter  of  Owen 
Roberts,  Office  of  Research,  who  took  this 
photo,  and  Kim  Roberts. 


Sexual  harassment  policy  goes  to  B of  G 


A U of  G sexual  harassment  policy  and  proce- 
dures document  will  be  presented  to  Board  of 
Governors  this  week.  It  is  being  recommended 
for  approval  by  Prof.  Janet  Wood,  employment 
and  education  equity  co-ordinator,  and  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal. 

Creation  of  the  document,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  an  edited  version  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph,  was  recommended  in  the  1988  report 
of  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  and  Men  at  the 
University.  The  policy  was  drafted  soon  after 
President  Brian  Seg^  joined  the  University 


and  was  submitted  for  discussion  to  staff, 
faculty  and  student  organizations  across  cam- 
pus, says  Barbara  Abercrombie,  University 
secretary. 

“Many  suggestions  for  change  were 
received,”  says  Abercrombie,  “and  almost  all 
of  them  were  incorporated  into  the  final  draft.” 

Written  within  the  guidelines  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission,  the  policy  is 
similar  to  those  at  other  universities,  says 
Abercrombie.  Italso  look  inloaccountapolicy 
statement  issued  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University  Teachers 


on  professional  ethics  and  relationships. 

Guelph  is  one  of  the  last  universities  in 
Ontario  to  have  a sexual  harassment  policy  in 
place,  she  says. 

The  policy  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  committee  on  sexual  harassment  and 
the  hiring  of  two  sexual  harassment  advisers. 
Altliough  faculty  and  staff  at  Guelph  already 
had  a sexual  harassment  policy  in  place 
through  the  Personnel  Deparuncnl,  it  didn’t 
include  details  concerning  Ibrmal  protection 
for  cither  a complainant  or  an  alleged  haras.scr, 


says  Abercrombie.  For  students,  the  policy 
represents  the  first  formal  protection  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  past,  students  haven’t  known  who  to 
turn  to  and  have  never  been  assured  protection 
and  confidentiality,  she  says.  “As  a result,  we 
think  they’ve  been  afraid  to  come  in  with  their 
complaints.” 

She  says  the  policy  docs  not  contravene  any 
existing  policy  or  procedure  and  “is  as  fair  as 
it  possibly  can  be  to  both  the  complainant  and 
die  accused.”  O 
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Ethics  and  technology 
conference  opens 


Tomorrow  is  the  topic  for  today.  Government, 
business,  industry,  organizational  and 
religious  leaders  from  around  the  globe  arc  on 
campus  to  discu.ss  the  ethical  implications  of 
technology  and  how  today’s  decisions  will 
affect  tomorrow’s  world. 

The  University’s  international  conference 
“Ethical  Choices  in  the  Age  of  Pervasive  Tech- 
nology” opens  tonight  with  a keynote  address 
by  Alexander  King,  president  of  the  Club  of 
Rome.  The  more  than  700  participants  and 
speakers  will  be  welcomed  to  Guelph  by  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  and  conference  chair  Henry 
Wiseman. 

Delegates  will  discuss  a number  of  different 
aspects  of  technology  in  our  lime,  examine  the 
issues  and  ponder  the  strategies  needed  to 
make  this  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  But 
the  conference  is  designed  to  produce  much 
more  than  talk.  It  will  produce  recommenda- 
tions for  future  action  and  policies  that  will  be 
forwarded  to  government  heads,  organizations 
and  decision  makers  and  media  around  the 
world. 

“It’s  exciting  to  think  that  humans  are 
changing  the  world,”  says  Wiseman.  “And  it’s 
even  more  exciting  to  realize  that  we  are  not 
necessarily  prisoners  to  that  change,”  he  says. 
“We  can  set  the  course  of  future  change.” 

On  Thursday,  the  program  includes  such 
notables  as  economist  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith;  Geraldine  Kenney-Wallace,  chair 
of  the  Science  Council  of  Canada;  philosopher 
Paul  Durbin  of  the  University  of  Delaware;  and 
technological  historian  William  McNeill  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  15  concurrent  workshops,  running 
Thursday  through  Saturday,  will  look  at  how 
technology  affects  the  environment,  com- 
munications, education,  law,  development,  in- 
dustry, health,  agriculture  and  other  areas  of 
human  concern.  Many  Guelph  faculty  will  par- 
ticipate in  these  bottom-line  discussions  of 
how  ethical  considerations  and  technology  can 
be  blended. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  conference  will  hear 
from  Canadian  sprinter  Ben  Johnson  and  Carol 
Anne  Letheren,  chef  de  mission  of  the 
Canadian  Olympic  Team. 

On  Sunday,  the  final  day,  the  University 
will  host  Bill  Winegard,  minister  of  stale  for 
science  and  technology;  Shirley  Carr,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress; 
Francisco  Sagasti,  chief  of  strategic  planning 
for  the  World  Bank;  Ursula  Franklin,  professor 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Toronto;  Pater 


Hamell,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada;  and  P.L. 
Malhoira,  director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Educational  Research  and  Training  in  India. 

Forming  a panel,  they  will  discuss  common 
purpose  and  action  and  will  search  for  a syn- 
thesis of  conference  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

On  his  conference  wish  list,  Wiseman 
wants  everyone  to  take  with  them  a deeper 
realization  of  the  significance  and  the  speed  of 
global  change. 

“For  many,  the  changes  are  unseen,”  he 
says,  “but  the  rate  of  change  today  has  ac- 
celerated enormously  compared  to  50  years 
ago.  If  we  can  go  away  from  the  conference 
with  the  realization  that  each  of  us  has  enough 
insight,  some  collective  wisdom  and  con- 
fidence— coupled  with  commitment  — we 
can  make  a difference,  both  nationally  and 
iniemalionally.”  O 


Suzuki  cancelled 

The  lecture  by  scientist/broadcaster  David 
Suzuki  scheduled  for  Oct.  27  has  been 
cancelled. 


Senate  voted  Oct.  17  in  favor  of  a new  report- 
ing relationship  for  the  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development  (USRPD). 

Formed  in  1980,  the  school  incorporated 
the  initiatives  of  the  former  Centre  for  Resour- 
ces Development  and  the  Rural  Development 
Outreach  Program,  and  developed  and  imple- 
mented a professional/academic  graduate 
program. 

Two  years  ago,  the  school  initiated  a 
process  to  review  its  program  and  organiza- 
tional structure.  Senate  approved  the  program 
last  October. 

Under  the  Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning (CUP)  motions  approved  by  Senate  last 
week,  which  are  effective  immediately, 
USRPD  will  continue  as  a university  school 
focusing  on  a professional/academic  program 
of  interdisciplinary  graduate  education  and 
will  pursue  University-wide  collaboration  in 
research,  instruction  and  outreach. 

USRPD  and  its  director  wiU  continue  to  be 


The  conference  “Ethical  Choices  in  the 
Age  of  Pervasive  Technology”  was  or- 


independent  of,  but  complementary  to,  the  col- 
lege structure,  and  will  retain  control  over  its 
program  and  budgeL 

The  University,  through  the  vice-president, 
academic,  and  in  consultation  with  the  school, 
will  appoint  a dean  for  USRPD  every  five 
years.  The  school  will  be  a full  member  of  the 
dean’s  council.  The  dean  of  OAC  will  be 
USRPD’s  first  dean,  who  takes  on  the  respon- 
sibilities and  authority  that  were  previously  in 
the  office  of  the  vice-president,  academic. 

Senate  referred  a Uiird  motion  to  the  Joint 
Faculty  Policies  Committee  for  action.  This 
proposal  calls  for  die  vice-president,  academic, 
in  consultation  with  the  school’s  faculty,  to 
appoint  a committee  equivalent  to  a college 
committee  for  promotion,  merit  and  tenure 
purposes. 

Chaired  by  USRPD’s  dean,  the  committee 
would  include  four  representatives  from  those 
academic  units  that  have  faculty  joint  appoint- 
ments with  the  school,  as  well  as  USRPD’s 


ganized  by,  from  left,  Jokelee  Vanderkop, 
Henry  Wiseman  and  Daphne  Taylor. 

Photo  by  David  Thtwaas,  External  ReUdoas 


USRPD 

director. 

In  Striking  Committee  business.  Senate 
elected  the  following  to  the  Special  Committee 
on  Academic  Freedom:  Prof.  Jay  Newman, 
Philosophy;  Ann  Clark,  U of  G Library;  ^of. 
Marion  Steele,  Economics;  Prof.  Ian 
McMillan,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  Prof. 
Eugene  Benson,  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture; Prof.  John  Praischke,  Consumer  Studies; 
PhD  botany  student  Maurice  Oishi;  and  Anna 
Webster,  an  undergraduate  student  in  political 
studies  and  history. 

Several  faculty  were  appointed  to  standing 
boards  and  committees  for  the  1989/90  ses- 
sion. Prof.  Ron  Downey,  OVC  extension  and 
liaison,  joins  CUP;  Prof.  Eugene  Balon,  Zool- 
ogy, joins  the  Committee  on  International  Ac- 
tivities; Prof.  Robert  Keaies,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  replaces  Balon  on  the  Bo^  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Elizabeth  Edwards,  a 
Continued  on  page  2 
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Conference  on  drugs,  alcohol  in  workplace 


Substance  abuse  is  on  the  rise  in  the  workplace. 
Estimates  on  drug  abuse  range  from  two  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  workforce,  and  ^coholism  is 
considered  to  be  a problem  for  as  many  as  10 
per  cent  of  all  workers. 

To  help  managers  deal  with  substance 
abuse  on  the  job,  Continuing  Education  is 
presenting  the  satellite  videoconference  “What 


Negotiating  is  a fact  of  life.  Not  confined  to  the 
bargaining  table,  negotiating  lakes  place  in  ail 
kinds  of  settings  — social,  community,  busi- 
ness and  professional. 

It  is  fundamental  to  all  personal  and  profes- 
sional relationships  that  involve  conflict  be- 
tween what  people  want  or  need  and  what 
others  think  they  should  have. 

Understanding  and  knowing  how  to  use  the 
principles  of  win-win  negotiating  can  make 
life  easier  and  more  pleasant  for  all  concerned. 
For  that  reason,  Continuing  Education  is  offer- 
ing the  two-day  workshop  “Skill  Development 
in  Win-Win  Negotiation”  Nov.  2 and  3,  with 
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You  Can  Do  About  Drugs  and  Alcohol  in  the 
Workplace”  Nov.  1 from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the  John 
McCrae  Legion. 

A panel  of  experts  will  provide  managers 
and.  supervisors  with  practical  training  in  the 
development  of  programs  to  control  substance 
abuse.  A telephone  quesiion-and-answer  ses- 
sion will  allow  participants  in  Guelph  to  inier- 


Prof.  George  Penfold,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development,  and  Marilyn 
Pcnfold,  a Guelph  marriage  and  family 
therapist. 

The  first  step  in  achieving  a win-win  solu- 
tion is  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
negotiation,  say  the  Pcnfolds.  Later  steps  in- 
volve tlic  development  of  related  skills  such  as 
values  clarification,  creativity,  communica- 
tion, personal  and  interpersonal  awareness, 
fact  finding  and  problem  solving. 

Workshop  participants  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  practise  these  skills 
through  the  use  of  lectures  and  discussion,  role 
playing,  videos,  case  studies,  and  peer  and 
instructor  evaluation. 

This  intensive  workshop  is  for  people  with 
a basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  win- 
win  negotiation  who  wish  to  develop  their 
skills  further.  The  leaders  are  experienced  in- 
structors. George  Penfold  has  conducted 
negotiation  workshops  for  planners  and  com- 
munity service  groups,  and  Marilyn  Penfold 
specializes  in  negotiation  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion in  her  work  as  a therapist. 

To  register,  call  continuing  education  pro- 
gram manager  Karen  Maki  at  Ext.  3412.  O 


A U of  G graduate  is  among  four  Ontario 
scholars  to  be  awarded  a 1989  John  Charles 
Polanyi  Award.  Monica  Caverson,  a post- 
doctoral fellow  in  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario’s  department  of  anatomy  who  earned 
her  B.Sc.  degree  from  Guelph,  received  the 
$15,000  award  at  a ceremony  at  UWO  in  Sep- 


USRPD  Continuedfrom page  1 

graduate  student  in  USRPD,  joins  the  Library 
Committee;  undergraduate  student  Patrick 
Whelan  and  graduate  student  Sandra  Watson 
join  the  Committee  on  Educational  Develop- 
ment; and  undergraduate  student  John 
Szcniimrey  joins  the  Committee  on  Student 
Petitions. 

In  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  busi- 
ness, Senate  received  for  information  changes 
in  the  bachelor  of  science  admission  require- 
ments. It  also  approved  the  1990/91  semester 
schedule  of  dales. 

Prof.  Nancy  Bailey,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  told  senators  that  an  information 
program  will  be  launched  to  inform  students 
and  faculty  about  the  new  schedule  of  dates, 
which  incorporates  the  15-week  semester,  a 
six-day  add  period  and  a five-day  mid- 
semester  break  following  the  sixth  week  of 
classes  during  the  winter  semester. 

In  Committee  on  Bylaws  and  Membership 
business.  Senate  approved  changes  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Senate  Executive 
committee.  These  allow  the  committee  to  un- 
dertake an  examination  of  any  acadcmicpolicy 
issues  not  falling  within  the  purview  of  an 
existing  Senate  committee  and  report  to  Senate 
or,  in  the  case  of  broad  general  issues  requiring 
policy  formulation,  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a special  Senate  committee. 

In  Committee  on  Student  Petitions  busi- 
ness, the  academic  governing  body  approved 
the  removal  of  a statement  in  the  under- 
graduate handbook  that  says;  “hearings  can  be 
requested  only  for  cases  involving  grades  for 
spring  semester  1978  and  thereafter,”  and  a 
change  to  the  committee’s  general  regulation 
(A.2.);  “will  meet  during  the  third  and  eighth 
week  of  each  semester." 

Senate  also  received  for  information  the 


act  directly  with  the  panelists  at  the  broadcast 
site.  Local  moderator  will  be  Patsy  Marshall, 
director  of  education  at  Homewood 
Sanitarium. 

Participants  will  learn  about  the  importance 
of  properly  educating  managers  and  super- 
visors to  spot  impairment,  make  the  ap- 
propriate intervention  and  establish  programs 
to  stop  abuse  and  provide  rehabilitation. 

Topics  include  the  nature  and  extent  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  in  the  workplace,  business 
costs  (measurable  and  hidden)  resulting  from 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  in  the  workplace,  and 
the  importance  of  evaluating  and  monitoring 
programs  and  components. 

Large  and  small  organizations  alike  will 
benefit  from  the  experience  and  advice  of  Uie 
three  panel  experts. 

Die  Masi  is  a professor  at  tlic  School  of 
Social  Work  and  Community  Planning  and 
adjunct  professor  at  the  College  of  Business 
and  Management,  University  of  Maryland. 
One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  authorities  on 
addictions  in  the  workplace,  Masi  is  also  a 
consultant  to  such  organizations  as  IBM, 
Merrill  Lynch,  Bristol  Myers  and  the  U.S. 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Eric  Rolfe  Greenberg  is  research  editor  for 
American  Management  Association  Member- 
ship Publications.  Since  1986,  Greenberg  has 
directed  jmnual  surveys  on  workplace  drug 
testing. 

Dr.  Glen  Hughie  is  director  of  health  and 
safety  for  IBM  with  responsibility  for 
worldwide  strategy  and  policy  development  in 
the  areas  of  medicine,  industrial  hygiene  and 
safety.  Hughie  isaformerdirector  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Health  of  the  New  York  State  Health 
Dep^lment. 

To  register  for  the  conference,  call  con- 
tinuing education  program  manager  Remo 
Petrongolo  at  Ext.  3064.  O 


tember.  Named  for  Nobel  Prize-winning 
chemist  John  Polanyi  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  awards  are  given  annually  to  out- 
standing young  researchers  who  are  continu- 
ing postdoctoral  studies  at  Ontario  universities 
in  the  areas  of  chemistry,  physics,  literature, 
physiology  and  medicine,  and  economic 
science.  O 


Report  on  the  Disposition  of  Student  Petitions, 

1988‘89.  « 

COU  report 

Prof.  Steve  Scadding,  Zoology,  presented  a 
report  on  the  Oct.  6 meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU),  which  was  at- 
tended by  Sean  Conway,  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities,  and  deputy  minister  Tom 
Brzustowski. 

Scadding  said  the  discussion  centred  on 
future  labor  market  needs  and  opportuniUes  for 
qualified  human  resources.  He  said  Conway 
foresees  closer  links  among  the  various  educa- 
tional levels  in  the  future  to  identify  these 
needs  in  advance  and  to  meet  them. 

For  universities,  Scadding  said  Conway 
singled  out  for  discussion  teacher  training  and 
attracting  students  to  postgraduate  studies  with 
a view  to  renewal  of  faculty. 

COU  also  received  a report  at  the  meeting 
from  Prof.  David  Stager  on  his  study  Focus  on 
Fees. 

Scadding  said  COU  continues  to  support  an 
increase  in  tuition  fees  through  a multi-party 
commitment  of  the  kind  proposed  by  Queen’s 
University.  This  would  entail  staged  increases 
in  tuition  over  a limited  period,  accompanied 
by  proportional  increases  in  government 
grants. 

Scadding  also  noted  that  COU  has  ap- 
proved a proposal  to  review  its  role  and  struc- 
ture. The  review  will  consider  current  COU 
priorities  and  organization,  including  the  role 
of  colleague  members,  improvements  in  com- 
munications and  co-operation  among  the 
secretariat,  council  members  and  member  in- 
stitutions, and  the  activities  of  and  relations 
with  committees  and  affiliates.  The  three- 
person  committee  is  expected  to  make  its 
report  by  Feb.  28.  O 


Prof.  Stewart  Hilts 
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Hilts  appointed 
co-ordinator 

Prof.  Stewart  Hills  has  been  appointed  co- 
ordinator of  rural  resources,  environmental 
studies  and  ecology  studies  for  the  University 
for  a two-year  period  starting  SepL  1. 

The  appointment  is  in  response  to  a Senate 
recommendation  of  February  1989,  building 
on  the  earlier  work  of  the  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Resources. 

Working  with  Hilts  will  be  a co-ordinating 
committee  composed  of  Profs.  Trevor 
Dickinson,  Engineering;  Gerry  Hofstra,  En- 
vironmental Biology;  Alan  Meek,  OVC 
associate  dean;  Michael  Moss,  Geography; 
and  Richard  Reader,  Botany. 

The  first  priority  of  the  group  will  be  to 
examine  undergraduate  programs  to  identify 
gaps  and  areas  where  better  co-ordination  and 
visibility  are  needed,  says  Hills.  This  may  lead 
to  recommendations  for  new  undergraduate 
majors  and  minors  or  resiiucturing  of  existing 
programs  on  campus.  Further  tasks  may  in- 
clude a similar  look  at  graduate  programs  and 
consideration  of  research  co-ordination  in  this 
area,  he  says. 

Hills  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  Resource  Science,  where  he  is  in 
clwge  of  the  resources  management  major.  He 
is  cross-appointed  to  the  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development,  where  he 
works  with  several  graduate  students.  His  re- 
search has  involved  private  stewardship 
programs  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
heritage  values  in  rural  areas  in  Ontario.  O 


New  on  the 
shelves 

The  Science  Council  of  Canada  has  published 
a background  study  paper  entitled  “Not  a Long 
Shot:  Canadian  Industrial  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy.”  In  the  document,  writer  Guy 
Steed  outlines  the  fundamental  changes  now 
occurring  in  the  world  economy.  He  also 
reviews  the  science  and  technology  policies  of 
industries  and  governments  in  Canada  and 
proposes  changes  that  would  help  the  country 
maintain  its  standing  as  one  of  the  world’s 
advanced  industrialized  nations.  Copies  arc 
available  from  the  Canadian  Government 
Publishing  Centre,  Supply  and  Services 
Canada,  Ottawa  K1 A 0S9, 819-997-2560. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Forest 
Engineering,  created  by  the  faculty  of  forest 
engineering  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  was  published  this  summer.  The 
journal  will  be  international  in  scope  and  ad- 
dresses individuals  involved  in  areas  related  to 
forest  operations.  The  second  issue  is 
scheduled  for  January.  For  more  information, 
call  managing  editor  Jeremy  Rickards  at  506- 
453-4506.  (Notts fnm  AUCC) 


Workshop  provides  skills  for 
win-win  negotiating 


Awards 
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SSHRC  provides  funding 
to  compile  new  encyclopedia 
of  Commonwealth  literature 


Rosemary  Brown 


First  Abella  lecture  Nov.  7 


Two  of  Canada’s  most  distinguished  women 
will  be  on  campus  Nov.  7 for  the  inaugural 
address  in  a new  lecture  series  on  education 
and  employment  equity  issues. 

Rosemary  Brown,  feminist  writer,  lecturer 
and  former  member  of  the  British  Columbia 
legislature,  will  speak  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  103 
of  the  University  Centre.  Brown’s  lecture,  “Is 
the  Education  of  Women  Hazardous  to  the 
Health  of  Universities?”  will  kick  off  Guelph’s 
new  Abella  lecture  series,  named  in  honor  of 
Rosalie  Silberman  Abella,  chair  of  the  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commission. 

Abella,  who  served  as  the  sole  commis- 
sioner of  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on 
Equality  in  Employment,  is  known  for  her 
1984  report  that  formed  the  cornerstone  of 
current  Canadian  employment  equity  initia- 
tives. She  will  be  in  attendance  for  the  first  in 
a series  of  public  lectures  co-sponsored  by  the 
University’s  Educational  and  Employment 
Equity  Office  and  the  Women’s  Studies  Pro- 
gram,which  is  celebrating  its  10th  anniversary. 

The  visit  by  Abella  and  Brown  will  initiate 
a series  of  events  designed  to  increase  discus- 
sion of  educational  and  employment  equity 
issues  on  campus  and  in  the  Guelph  com- 
munity, says  Prof.  Janet  Wood,  educational  and 
employment  equity  co-ordinator.  “Heightened 
awarencxss  is  essential  because  the  attainment 
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Rosalie  Silberman  Abella 


of  equity  in  educadon  and  employment  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  members  of  our  com- 
munity,” she  says. 

Brown  was  the  first  appointee  to  Simon 
Fraser  University’s  endow^  chair  in  women’s 
studies  and  also  taught  at  the  universides  of 
Victoria  and  British  Columbia.  She  is 
the  newly  appointed  executive  director 
of  MATCH  Intemadonal  Centre,  a non- 
government development  organizadon  work- 
ing with  women  in  the  Third  World. 

The  first  black  woman  to  be  elected  to 
Parliament  in  Canada,  Brown  was  a candidate 
for  the  federal  leadership  of  the  NDP  in  1975. 
She  has  just  completed  a book  about  her  ex- 
periences in  polidcs  endlled  Being  Brown. 

After  coming  to  Canada  in  1950  from 
Jamaica,  Brown  studied  social  work  and 
worked  in  that  field  for  a number  of  years  with 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  hospitals  in 
Vancouverand  Montreal.  She  was  a counsellor 
at  Simon  Fraser  University  and  a member  of 
Dalhousie  University’s  Insdtute  of  Public 
Affairs  and  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy 
Altcmadves. 

She  is  also  a founding  member  of 
Vancouver’s  Status  of  Women  Council  and 
Crisis  Centre  and  remains  aedve  in  a number 
of  national  and  community  organizadons, 
promoting  women’s  issues  and  human 
rights.  O 


The  literary  contribudons  of  Commonwealth 
writers  have  largely  been  ignored  in  scholarly 
guides  to  English  literature,  says  Prof.  Eugene 
Benson,  Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

But  Commonwealth  writers  such  as 
Trinidad’s  V.S.  Naipaul,  Canada’s  Margaret 
Atwood,  Australia’s  Patrick  White  and 
Nigeria’s  Chinua  Achebe  will  soon  receive 
their  proper  due  in  an  encyclopedia  that 
Benson  is  editing  along  with  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president,  academic, 
and  Prof.  Doug  Killam.  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

The  three  editors  recently  received  a 
$217,000  grant  from  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanides  Research  Council  to  compile  a 
one-million-word  encyclopedia  of  Common- 
wealth literature  in  English.  The  grant  is  the 
largest  ever  awarded  to  a scholarly  project  in 
the  College  of  Arts. 

The  new  encyclopedia  will  highlight  and 
examine  similarides  and  differences  in  the 
broad  context  of  the  colonial  and  post-colonial 
experience  and  in  greater  depth  than  has  been 
attempted  to  date,  says  Killam. 

“The  colonial  experience  was  a powerful 
influence  on  all  Commonwealth  literatures  and 
is  reflected  in  the  peculiar,  underlying  charac- 
ter they  share,”  he  says.  “However,  these  litera- 
tures also  differ  in  many  ways  — in  their 
reacdon  to  colonialism  and  post-colonialism, 
in  specialized  forms  (convict  literature  in 
AusU’alia,  for  example),  and  even  in  their  use 
of  the  English  language." 

The  encyclopedia  will  include  original  re- 
search reladng  to  the  literatures  of  up  to  50 
Commonwealth  countries  and  mandated 
territories. 

Conolly  says  the  editors  expect  to  invite  as 
many  as  350  scholars  to  write  the  2,000  entries 
that  will  be  organized  around  three' major 
categories  — nadonal  entries,  genre  and  sub- 
ject entries,  and  entries  on  individual  authors 
of  a biographical  and  cridcal  nature. 

The  nadonal  entries  are  intended  to  provide 
a concise  cultural  and  literary  history  of  each 
Commonwealth  counuy  within  the  context  of 


its  geography,  history,  economy  and  polidcs. 

The  genre  entries  will  cover  drama, 
crldcism,  poetry,  the  novel  and  the  short  story, 
and  there  will  be  major  entries  on  such  subjects 
as  children’s  literature,  travel  literature, 
feminism,  censorship,  publishing  and 
language. 

A special  feature  of  the  encyclopedia  will 
be  overviews  — specially  commissioned 
essays  on  major  entries  such  as  the  novel. 
These  overviews  will  comment  on  individual 
entries,  seeking  to  establish  a commonality  of 
shared  colonial  or  post-colonial  experience  or 
even  to  challenge  that  such  a commonality 
exists,  says  Benson. 

Nadonal  and  regional  editors  are  already  at 
work  in  Canada,  Australia,  the  South  Pacific 
and  India. 

Ken  Goodwin  of  the  University  of 
Queensland,  a frequent  visitor  to  U of  G,  is  the 
Australian  editor.  Chris  Tiffin,  who  is  now 
visidng  Guelph  from  Australia,  is  editor  for  the 
South  Pacific  area.  C.D.  Narasimhaiah  is 
editor  for  India.  The  Canadian  editor  is  Prof. 
Diana  Brydon,  who  recenUy  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Killam,  a specialist  on  African  literature,  will 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  African  editors. 

An  advisory  board  drawn  from  scholars  in 
Canadian  universides  is  advising  Benson 
Conolly  and  Killam  on  all  aspects  of  the  work. 
The  bo^d  visited  the  campus  last  year  and  this 
year,  and  will  continue  to  meet  in  Guelph  in 
1990  and  1991. 

Although  the  Encyclopedia  of  Common- 
wealth Literature  will  be  especially  useful  for 
students  of  Commonwealth  literature,  the 
editors  believe  it  will  be  valuable  in  modifying 
the  accepted  standard  of  literature  in  English. 

Because  of  the  growing  importance  of 
Commonwealth  studies  — more  than  50 
universides  in  Europe  offer  programs  in  Com- 
monwealth literature  — the  encyclopedia  will 
become  an  essential  scholarly  work 
throughout  the  world,  says  Benson. 

Routledge  of  England  will  publish  the 
enyclopedia  in  spring  1993. 0 


Faculty  volunteers  needed 
for  Update  program 


The  Office  of  the  Registrar  is  looking  for  inter- 
ested faculty  members  to  pardcipaie  in  Update 
’90,  a professional  development  program  for 
seconckry  school  teachers  that’s  also  a valu- 
able liaison  tool  for  the  University. 

“Update  influences, the  .perceptions 
teachers  and  guidahce-counsellors  have  about 
Guelph,”  says  Keith  Alnwick,  associate 
registrar.  Admissions.  “They  leam  about  the 
strengths  of  the  University’s  research  and 
teaching,  and  that  can’t  help  but  influence  the 
number  and  quality  of  students  who  come  to 
Guelph.” 

About  400  teachers  from  all  over  the 
province  came  to  the  1989  Update  sessions. 
The  program  consisted  of  about  75  seminars 
on  a wide  range  of  topics  involving  faculty 
from  all  seven  colleges.  The  sessions  gave  the 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  profes- 
sors and  discuss  the  issues  facing  students,  says 
liaison  officer  Sharon  Popkey,  who  organizes 
Update. 

Attendance  at  the  Update  sessions  has 
doubled  in  the  last  three  years.  Tliere’s  a lot  of 
good  feedback  from  both  the  faculty  who  lead 
the  sessions  and  teachers  who  attend  them, 
Popkey  says.  Even  more  faculty  are  needed  to 
meet  the  growing  demand. 

“And  we’re  always  looking  for  new  and 
exciting  topics  to  keep  the  program  innovative, 
and  to  show  that  Guelph  is  on  the  leading  edge 
of  research  in  a diverse  range  of  disciplines,” 
she  says. 


U of  G to  host  science  fair 


The  Youth  Science  Foundation  of  Canada  has 
accepted  a bid  from  the  Waterloo- Wellington 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair  to  host  the 
Canada-Wide  Science  Fair  at  U of  G in  May 
of  1994. 

The  theme  of  the  fair  will  be  “A  Royal 
Encounter.”  It  will  involve  450  Grade  7 to  12 
students  from  across  the  country,  all  winners 
of  their  own  regional  fairs.  During  the  eight- 
day  event,  the  young  scientists  and  their 


chaperones  will  slay  in  University  residences 
and  use  the  main  gymnasium  in  the  Athletics 
Centre  to  exhibit  their  science  projects. 

A host  committee  has  been  formed  to  start 
fund  raising  and  organizing  the  event.  Ac- 
tivities already  planned  for  the  fair  include  a 
reception,  banquet,  campus  tours,  sports  and 
lours  to  regional  attractions  such  as  the 
McLaughlin  Planetarium  and  the  Stratford 
Festival.  O 
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Because  of  the  co-operation  of  faculty,  says 
Alnwick,  “we’ve  been  able  to  expand  the 
programs  and  tailor  them  to  the  specific  needs 
secondary  school  teachers  have.  By  participat- 
ing in  the  sessions,  faculty  can  make  a direct 
contribution  to  making  sure  teachers  and 
guidance  counsellors  have  a positive,  accurate 
perception  of  what  goes  on  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.” 

An  advisory  committee,  with  repre- 
sentation from  the  seven  colleges,  works  with 
the  Admissions  unit  of  the  Registrar’s  Office 
in  setting  up  the  seminars.  Sessions  in  1990  are 
planned  for  Feb.  16  and  March  23. 

Any  faculty  interested  in  developing  a 
seminar  for  Ujxlaie  ’90  should  call  Popkey  at 
Ext.  6055.  O 


SSHRC  has  provided  support  for  a new 
encyclopedia  of  Commonwealth  literature 


j 

Killam,  Leonard  Conolly  and  Eugene 
Denson. 
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Sexual  harassment  policy  and  procedure 


Preamble 

In  recent  years,  increasing  awareness  of  sexual 
harassment  and  ils  effects  on  leaching  and 
learning,  as  well  as  on  career  advancement  and 
employee  well-being,  have  prompted  most 
Canadian  universities  to  develop  policies 
governing  their  institution’s  response  to  this 
phenomenon. 

Tlie  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  which  is 
essentially  an  anti-discrimination  law,  and  sub- 
sequent amendments  to  the  code  dealing 
specifically  with  sexual  harassment  (Article 
13.1),  have  provided  the  external  sanction  for 
policies  of  this  type  in  Ontario. 

U of  G has  an  obligation  to  create  a work 
environment  for  all  employees  and  a study 
environment  for  all  students  that  is  fair, 
humane  and  responsible  — an  environment 
that  supports,  nurtures  and  rewards  career  and 
educational  progress  on  the  basis  of  such 
relevant  factors  as  work  performance  and 
academic  achievement 

All  sectors  of  the  University  have  a respon- 
sibility to  co-operate  in  creating  a climate 
where  incidents  of  sexual  harassment  do  not 
occur.  To  this  end,  the  University  will  under- 
take, in  consultation  with  ils  various  con- 
stituencies, a co-operative  educational 
program  designed  to  sensitize  members  of  the 
community  to  the  unaccepiabiliiy  of  such 
conduct 

The  following  policy  is  designed  to  help 
members  of  the  community  become  aware  of 
behavior  that  may  offend  or  intimidate  other 
people.  The  procedure  will  provideaconfiden- 
tial  fraineworic  for  clearing  up  misunderstand- 
ings where  they  occur,  assessing  penalties  for 
conduct  judged  objectionable  and  disrespect- 
ful, and  mitigating  the  results  of  such  conduct 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  both  com- 
plainants and  respondents. 

Sexual  harassment  can  happen  to  anyone, 
female  or  male.  Although  women  are  most 
often  sexually  harassed  by  men,  the  reverse 
can  occur. 

Sexual  harassment  typically  involves  a per- 
son in  a position  of  power  or  authority  as  the 
initiator,  but  it  should  be  recognized  that 
people  in  subordinate  or  equal  positions  may 
also  be  initiators. 

Same-sex  harassment  also  occurs.  Stu- 
dents. staff  and  faculty  can  be  both  the  victims 
and  the  perpetrators  of  sexual  harassment.  It 
can  also  occur  between  two  students.  A formal 
definition  of  sexual  harassment  is  contained  in 
the  policy  that  follows. 


Sexual  harassment  policy 
Definition 

For  the  purposes  of  this  policy,  sexual 
harassment  is  deemed  to  include  any  of  the 
following: 

• unwanted  sexual  alieniion  of  a persistent 
or  abusive  nature  made  by  a person  who 
knows  or  ought  reasonably  to  know  that 
such  attention  is  unwanted; 

• implied  or  expressed  promise  of  reward 
for  complying  with  a sexually  oriented 
request; 

• actual  reprisal  or  an  implied  or  expressed 
I threat  of  reprisal  for  refusal  to  comply 

with  a sexually  oriented  request; 

• actual  denial  of  opportunity  or  an  implied 
or  expressed  threat  of  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity for  refusal  to  comply  with  such  a 
request;  and 

• sexually  oriented  behavior  when  it  has  the 
effect  of  creating  an  intimidating,  hostile 
or  offensive  environment  for  work,  study 
or  university  life. 

Sexual  harassment  may  be  physical  or  ver- 
bal and  may  consist  of  one  incident  or  the 
aggregation  of  a series  of  incidents. 

An  incident  involving  members  of  the 
University  community  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered sexual  harassment  whether  it  occurs  on 
campus  or  not,  or  whether  it  occurs  during 
worldng  hours  or  not 

Sexual  harassment  does  not  refer  to 
relationships  between  responsible  and  con- 
senting adults.* 
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Relation  to  other  policies 

The  University’s  personnel  policies  and 
agreements  with  ils  faculty  and  staff  provide 
for  a range  of  disciplinary  measures  for  breach 
of  ethical  behavior  ranging  from  a letter  of 
reprimand  to  suspension  or  dismissal. 

Students  found  guilty  of  harassing  other 
students  or  a member  of  staff  or  faculty  will  be 
subject  to  penalties  prescribed  under  the 
University  judicial  system. 

This  policy  is  not  intended  to  replace  the 
provisions  of  any  collective  agreement  exist- 
ing between  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
employee  groups.  Where  a complaint  of  sexual 
harassment  is  made  against  a University 
employee  or  student,  the  procedure  outlined 
below  is  to  be  followed  before  disciplinary 
action  is  taken  pursuant  to  the  relevant  Univer- 
sity policy  or  agreement. 

Policy  review 

This  policy  will  be  reviewed  from  lime  to 
lime  by  the  advisory  committee  on  sexual 
harassment,  which  welcomes  comments  on  the 
policy,  its  interpretation  or  implementation. 

The  advisory  committee,  following  con- 
sultation with  those  campus  groups  affected, 
will  propose  changes  in  the  policy  to  the  presi- 
dent for  recommendation  to  approval  by  Board 
of  Governors. 


Sexual  harassment 
complaint  procedure 

Rights  and  obligations 

Any  member  of  the  University  community 
who  h^  become  aware  of  a case  or  situation 
of  sexual  harassment  involving  others  has  a 
duty  to  inform  the  harasser  of  this  policy. 

Individuals  have  the  right  to  seek  advice 
and  information  about  a complaint  from  a 
sexual  harassment  adviser,  who  shall  maintain 
such  consultations  in  confidence.  Any  in- 
dividual pursuing  a complaint  may  do  so 
without  fear  of  reprisal.  In  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness, no  action  of  any  kind  will  be  taken  until 
a \vrilten  complaint  has  been  made  by  a com- 
plainant. 

General 

Should  the  complainant  commence 
proceedings  before  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  or  in  the  courts  in  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  of  a complaint  being  dealt  with 
under  this  procedure,  proceedings  under  this 
procedure  will  cease  at  least  until  the  other 
proceedings  are  discontinued  or  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 


report  annually  on  implementation  of  the 
policy  to  the  president; 
provide  advice  and  support  to  the  sexual 
harassment  advisers,  especially  on  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a sexual 
harassment  education  and  awareness  pro- 
gram; 

appoint  complaint  panels  to  hear  allega- 
tions of  sexual  harassment,  to  recommend 
penalties  and  to  recommend  relief  for 
those  persons  who  have  suffered 
academic  or  employment  harm;  and 
receive  statistical  reports  on  sexual  harass- 
ment from  the  advisers. 


Complaint  procedure 
Step  I:  Informal 

Informal  advice  and  consultation 

Any  member  of  the  University  community 
may  seek  informal  assistance  or  advice  from  a 
sexual  harassment  adviser.  All  such  consult- 
ations will  be  confidential,  and  no  action  in- 
volving any  third  party  will  be  taken  until  a 
formal  written  complaint  has  been  made  by  a 
complainant  willing  to  be  identified. 

Complaint  in  writing 

1.  A complainant  wishing  to  pursue  the 
matter  will  file  with  an  adviser  a written  com- 
plaint submitted  on  the  prescribed  form,  giving 
details  of  the  alleged  harassment,  including 
dales,  limes,  places,  names  of  individuals  in- 
volved and  the  names  of  any  witnesses. 

2.  Normally,  a written  complaint  must  be 
filed  within  three  months  of  the  incident  com- 
plsuned  of  (or  where  the  matter  complained  of 
consists  of  a series  of  related  incidents,  within 
three  months  of  the  most  recent  incident),  or 
within  20  days  following  the  semes  lerin  which 
the  incident  is  alleged  to  have  occurred, 
whichever  is  earlier.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
plainant, the  advisory  committee  on  sexual 
harassment  may  waive  this  deadline  if,  in  ils 
opinion,  the  circumstances  warrant. 

3.  At  the  request  of  the  complainant,  the 
adviser  shall  forward  a copy  of  the  complaint 
to  the  respondent  and  request  a response  within 
10  days.  A copy  of  that  response  will  be  for- 
ward^ to  the  complainant  as  soon  as  it  is 
received.  If  a response  is  not  received  within 
10  days,  the  respondent  will  be  advised  that, 


3.  Within  15  days  of  receipt  of  the  request 
for  a formal  hearing,  the  complaint  panel  will 
establish  a date  for  the  hearing  and  invite  both 
parties  to  attend  and  make  oral  or  written  sub- 
missions. A written  notice  of  hearing,  which 
will  include  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of  Uie 
hearing,  is  to  be  provided  to  the  complainant 
and  the  respondent  at  least  seven  days  in  ad- 
vance. The  respondent  will  at  this  lime  receive  • 
written  particulars  of  the  complainant’s  allega- 
tions. The  parlies  will  also  receive  a copy  of 
these  procedures. 

4.  The  hearing  shall  be  in  camera.  Either 
party  may  be  accompanied  by  a friend  or  rep- 
resentative or  legal  counsel.  In  the  event  that 
one  parly  does  not  appear  at  the  hearing, 
despite  reasonable  notice,  the  complaint  pane! 
may  proceed  with  the  hearing,  and  the  absent 
individual  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  further 
notice  in  the  proceedings.  The  complaint  panel 
has  the  power  to  call  witnesses.  The  parlies 
have  the  right  to  call,  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses  and  to  present  submissions 
to  the  complaint  panel.  Sexual  harassment  ad- 
visers cannot  appear  as  witnesses  in  these 
proceedings. 

5.  The  complaint  panel  will  hear  both  par- 
ties and  conduct  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
charges,  then  complete  ils  deliberations  and 
make  recommendations  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  the  first  hearing,  or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

6.  (a)  The  complaint  panel  will  determine 
whether  the  act  (or  acts)  complained  of  con- 
stitutes sexual  ha^sment.  If  not,  the  panel  will 
dismiss  the  complaint 

(b)  If  the  panel  finds  that  the  act(s)  com- 
plained of  constitutes  sexual  harassment  it  will 
recommend  disciplinary  and/or  remedial  ac- 
tion. Disciplinary  action  may  include  a 
reprimand,  a private  or  public  apology,  relief 
from  specific  duties,  suspension,  dismissal  or 
expulsion,  and  shall  be  undertaken  pursuant  to 
the  relevant  University  policy  or  agreement 
Remedial  action  could  include  change  of 
course  section  where  possible,  change  of 
residence,  lateral  transfer  within  thebargaining 
unit  and  change  in  office  location. 

7.  The  panel  will  forward  ils  recommenda- 
tions for  implementation  to  the  vice-president 
academic  (in  the  case  of  respondents  who  are 
faculty  members),  the  vice-president  ad- 
ministration (in  the  case  of  respondents  who 
are  staff  members)  or  the  associate  vice- 
president,  student  affairs  (in  the  case  of  respon- 
dents who  are  students).  Where  dismissal  of  a 
faculty  member  is  recommended,  the  vice- 


failing co-operation  or  response  within  another  president  will  bring  the  recommendation  to  the 


Sexual  harassment  advisers 

The  president  will  appoint  two  sexual 
harassment  advisers,  one  male  and  one  female. 
Advisers  normally  will  be  appointed  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  two  years,  which  may  be 
renewed. 

In  addition  to  their  responsibilities  for  deal- 
ing with  specific  complaints  of  sexual  harass- 
ment, the  advisers  will  be  responsible  for  a 
program  of  information  and  Vacation  con- 
cerning University  policies  and  procedures 
relating  to  sexual  harassment. 

Advisory  committee 
on  sexual  harassment 

The  president  will  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  on  sexual  har^sment  made  up  of 
nine  members  who  are  widely  representative 
of  the  University  community.  Sexual  harass- 
ment advisers  are  excluded  from  membership 
on  the  committee  and  on  any  complaint  panel. 

The  advisory  committee  is  to  include  at 
least  four  members  of  either  sex.  The  term  of 
office  is  three  years,  with  one-third  of  the 
membership  retiring  annually.  The  committee 
reports  to  the  president 

Under  ils  terms  of  reference,  the  committee 
is  to; 

• review  the  sexual  harassment  policy,  pro- 
cedures and  services; 


10  days,  the  complainant  may  request  a hear- 
ing under  Step  II. 

4.  The  adviser  may  meet  with  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent  individually  or 
together  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  a satisfactory 
resolution. 

5.  The  informal  process  may  result  in  a 
mutually  acceptable  resolution,  withdrawal  of 
the  complaint  or  failure  to  resolve. 

6.  A settlement  of  a written  complaint  under 
paragraph  5 may  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
the  written  complaint  itself  and  any  other  writ- 
ten material  accumulated  in  association  with 
the  complaint.  If  the  settlement  does  not  so 
provide,  the  written  complaint  and  any  other 
material  accumulated  in  association  with  the 
complaint  will  be  retained  in  confidence  by  the 
adviser  and  will  not  be  released  to  any  person 
except  in  accordance  with  existing  University 
policy  on  personal  files,  or  where  required  by 
law. 

Complaint  Procedure 
Step  II:  Formal 

1.  If  the  complainant  or  the  respondent  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  seidcment  of  the  matter 
reached  under  Step  I,  either  party  may  request 
a formal  hearing. 

2.  When  a formal  hearing  is  requested,  the 
advisory  committee  on  sexual  harassment  will 
appoint  a panel  of  four  of  ils  members,  plus  a 
fifth  member  designated  as  chair,  to  conduct  a 
formal  hearing  and  investigation.  There  are  to 
be  at  least  two  people  of  either  sex  on  the  panel . 
The  chair  will  not  cast  a vote,  except  to  break 
a tie. 


attention  of  the  president  and  the  faculty 
member’s  dean,  who  may  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  Sections  12.06  ff.  of  the  faculty 
policy  on  dismissal  procedures  and 
suspension. 

Complaint  procedure  — appeals 

The  decision  of  either  vice-president  may 
be  appealed  — in  the  case  of  a faculty  or  staff 
member  — through  the  established  grievance 
and/or  discipline  procedures  of  the  University. 
The  decision  of  the  associate  vice-president, 
student  affairs,  may  be  appealed  to  the  presi- 
dent when  the  pen^ly  is  expulsion.  O 


Paris  semester 
co-ordinator  sought 

Applications  are  invited  from  U of  G 
faculty  for  the  position  of  co-ordinator 
of  the  Paris  semester  for  the  winter 
semester  of  1991. 

The  co-ordinator  will  live  in  Paris 
and  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  program  and  teaching  two  courses. 
IVavel  and  accommodation  expenses 
for  the  co-ordinator  are  provided. 

Apply  to  Prof.  Ken  Mullen,  Chair, 
Paris  Semester  Committee,  do  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  by 
Nov.  10. 0 


1 


First  prizes  drawn  EEAC  Briefing 

for  United  Way  raffle 


Mary  Dickieson,  Crealive  Services  — 
William  McCluskey,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  and  Jim  Racside,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences. 

• Four  mugs,  from  the  Brass  Taps  — Sue 
Morrison,  College  of  Arts;  Anne  Martin 
Matthews,  Family  Studies;  Nancy 
McPherson,  Conferences;  and  Mabel 
Cathcart,  Physical  Resources. 

• A one-year  membership  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  courtesy  of  the  centre 
— Peter  Landoni,  Bursar’s  Office. 

• Decorated  cake  by  Judy  Keer,  Awards  — 
Judy  Henry,  Pathology. 

• $20  gift  certificate  from  the  campus  phar- 
macy, courtesy  of  Retail  Operations  — 
Sandy  Middleton,  Zoology. 

• $20  gift  certificate  from  Campus  Junction, 
courtesy  of  Retail  Operations  — Fred 
Evers,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

The  following  will  be  drawn  OcL  24: 

• Two  matted  prints  by  William  Henry 
Barlett,  suitable  for  framing,  a gift  from 
Virginia  Gillham,  U of  G Library. 

• A copy  of  The  Heart  of  the  Country  by 
Prof.  Fred  Dahms,  Geography,  a gift  of 
the  author. 

• Two  crested  glasses  and  a bottle  of  house 
wine,  a gift  of  the  Faculty  Club. 

• Double-room  accommodation  for  two  in 
residences  in  the  summer  of  1 990,  donated 
by  Central  Reservations  and  Conferences. 

• Ten  litres  of  ice  cream,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science. 

• Portrait  sitting  and  one  8 x 10  print,  cour- 
tesy of  Photographic  Services. 

• A one-year  non-preferred  parking  permit, 
donated  by  Administrative  Services. 

• Two  tickets  tor  Good  Person  of  Szechuan, 
Nov.  27,  courtesy  of  the  Department  of 
Drama. 

• One  large  pizza  with  three  items,  thanks  to 
Mountain  Pizza. 

• One  set  of  house  keys  cut  while  you  wait, 
courtesy  of  locksmith  John  Gregory, 
Maintenance. 

• Diagnostic  visit  for  planus  in  home  or  gar- 
den, from  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology. 

• Two  passes  to  Alumni  Weekend  1990,  a 
gift  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Community 
Relations. 

• A hardcover  copy  of  Foundations  and 
Changing  Practices  in  Extension,  by  Prof. 
Don  Blackburn,  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
donated  by  Media  Distribution,  Teaching 
Support  Services. 

• Lunch  with  a member  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, courtesy  of  the  Secretariat’s  Office. 

The  winners  are  notified  by  telephone  and 

asked  to  pick  up  their  prizes  ftom  the  donors. 

Anyone  needing  more  information  should  call 

Sandra  Webster,  Creative  Services,  Ext. 

3864.0 


Members  of  the  Employment  Equity  Ad- 
visory Committee,  clockwise  from  centre 
front:  Philip  Atkinson,  Michele  Phillips, 
Connie  Rooke,  Freeman  McEwen, 
Frances  Sharom,  Shillinder  Bains,  Allen 
Abbott,  Janet  Wood,  Heather  Heath, 


Sheila  Trainer,  Jan  Kaufman,  John 
Freeman,  Stu  Brennan  and  Barbara 
Abercrombie.  Missing:  Randi  Ann  Doll, 
Ann  Gibbins,  Jack  MacDonald  and 
Amanda  Ocran. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


Members  of  the  Educational  Equity  Ad- 
visory Committee,  front  row,  left  to  right: 
Shaun  Westlake,  Kim  Bolton,  Mamie 
Denton,  Robin  Ollerhead  and  Tammy 
Bray.  Second  row:  Heather  Heath,  Judith 
Murray,  Siobhan  Farrell,  Joanna 


Boehnert,  Andre  Auger  and  Nora 
Cebotarev.  Third  row:  Leonard  ConoUy, 
Cal  Swegles  and  Janet  Wood.  Missing: 
Maurice  Oishi,  Susan  Mulley,  Kenda 
Semple  and  Ole  Nielsen. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


Letters  to  the  editor 


A retiree  says  thanks 

Although  I have  been  retired  for  a few 
years,  the  retirees'  luncheon  on  OcL  1 1 
was  the  first  1 had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing. 

I would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  many  people  who  were  involved  in 
planning  the  luncheon.  Everything  was 


most  enjoyable,  and  it  was  so  nice  to  meet 
again  those  who  were  a part  of  my  work- 
ing days  for  so  many  years. 

My  thanks  to  the  University  com- 
munity for  making  all  this  possible. 

Kay  Atherton 


Call  these  United  Way  volunteers 


People  across  campus  arc  collecting  prizes  this 
week  in  two  of  the  four  draws  for  U of  G’s 
annual  United  Way  appeal. 

The  third  draw  has  been  moved  ahead  to 
Oct.  27  to  give  everyone  plenty  of  time  to  get 
their  returns  in  by  that  date. 

The  grand  prize  draw  of  a night  on  the  town 
for  two  in  Toronto,  including  tickets  for  The 
Phantom  of  the  Opera,  limousine  service  and 
dinner  at  a French  restaurant,  will  be  held  Oct. 
30. 

Departments  and  individuals  from  across 
the  University  donated  dozens  of  goods  and 
services  as  prizes  for  donors  to  the  1989  cam- 
pus United  Way  campaign,  which  continues  to 
Oct.  27  with  a goal  of  $1 15,000. 

If  you  haven’t  been  approached  yet,  call  one 
of  the  people  listed  in  the  accompanying  story. 
There  is  still  time  to  participate  in  the  third  and 
final  draws.  Each  $50  donated  by  a faculty  or 
staff  member,  student  or  retiree  gives  the  donor 
one  chance  at  the  prizes. 

Donations  to  the  UW  appeal  are  lax  deduct- 
ible, and  donors  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
University’s  payroll  deduction  plan. 

The  following  names  were  ^awn  Oct  17: 

• Five  prizes  of  50-pound  bags  of  potatoes, 
from  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  — Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert, 
Psychology;  Frank  Stewart,  U of  G 
Library;  Stan  Lilch,  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre;  Helen  Martin, 
Technical  Support  Services;  and  Steven 
Beierl,  CSRC. 

• Two  tickets  to  Gone  the  Burning  Sun, 
courtesy  of  University  Centre  Program- 
ming — William  Apsit,  Personnel. 

• Five  hundred  business  cards,  personalized 
stationery  and  envelopes  from  Printing 
Services  — David  Murray,  College  of 
Arts. 

• Car  wash,  grease  job  and  oil  change, 
donated  by  Vehicle  Services  — Robert 
Atkinson,  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

• A hardcover  edition  of  The  Travellers: 
Canada  to  1900,  by  professor  emeritus 
Elizabeth  Waterston;  donated  by  Media 
Distribution,  Teaching  Support  Services 
— Susan  Faber,  Technical  Support  Ser- 
vices. 

• One  pint  of  raspberry  jam,  a gift  of  Sandra 
Webster,  Creative  Services  — Paul  Stack, 
U of  G Library. 

• One  pickup  uuck  full  of  firewood,  to  be 
pick(^  up,  courtesy  of  Grounds  — John 
Freeman,  Financial  Services. 

• Lunch  for  two  at  the  Whipplclree,  cour- 
tesy of  Food  Services  — Barbara  Cardow, 
CSRC. 

The  following  names  were  drawn  Ocu  20: 

• Two  tickets  to  Theatre  in  the  Trees, 
donated  by  The  Arboretum  — Charles 
Ferguson,  Office  of  the  Vice-President. 
Administration. 

• Potted  shrubs  for  personal  landscaping, 
courtesy  of  The  Arboretum  — Louise 
Edwards,  U of  G Library. 

• One  dozen  muffins,  donated  by  the 
Massey  Hall  Co-op  Shop — Tim  Sauer,  U 
of  G Library. 

• Five  prizes  of  two-kilogram  containers  of 
honey,  contributed  by  Environmental 
Biology  and  OMAF — John  McCormack, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics;  A1  Brown, 
Physical  Resources;  John  Mason,  Ad- 
ministrative Services;  Kathy  Boyce, 
University  Centre;  and  Alan  Meek,  OVC. 

• One  set  of  four  leather  coasters,  a gift  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Community  Relations 
— Ron  Brooks,  Physics. 

• A hardcover  edition  of  The  Guelph 
Lectures  on  Landscape  Design,  by  Sir 
Geoffrey  Jellicoe,  donated  by  Media  Dis- 
tribution, Teaching  Support  Services  — 
Lenore  Grey,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations. 

• Two  prizes  of  one  dozen  farm  fresh  eggs 
and  a pound  of  breakfast  sausage,  a gift  of 


Employees  across  the  University  have 
volunteered  as  co-ordinators  and  can- 
vassers for  the  1989  United  Way  appeal 
on  campus.  They  arc  delivering  and  pick- 
ing up  donations  and  pledge  cards  and 
answering  any  questions  you  may  have: 
If  you  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  a 
United  Way  volunteer,  contact  the  follow- 
ing area  co-ordinators: 

• College  of  Arts,  Dudley  Gibbs,  Ext. 
2991; 

• College  of  Social  Science,  Rena 
Gould,  Ext.  3078; 

• College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science,  Heather  Kirby,  Ext.  3802; 

• College  of  Family  and  Consumer 
Studies,  Valerie  Allen,  Exu  2559; 

• College  of  Biological  Science,  Denis 


Lynn,  Ext.  2746; 

• OAC,  Jim  Atkinson,  Ext.  3716,  or 
Ron  Stollz,  Exu  3008; 

• OVC.  Ron  Downey,  Ext.  4413; 

• Student  Affairs,  Bruce  McCallum, 
Ext.  2397; 

• Administrative  Services,  Mary  Ann 
Robinson,  Ext  3062; 

• Teaching  Support  Services,  Kathy 
Hanneson.  Exu  2144; 

• U of G Library,  Paul  Slack,  Ext.  8533; 

• Office  of  the  Registrar,  Karen 
Vandivier,  Ext  6030; 

• Computing  Services,  Tod  Dodds, 
Exu  6358; 

• Communications  Services,  Tim 
Colwill,  Ext.  6392; 


• Alumni  House,  Kim  Irving,  Ext. 
6541; 

• Reynolds  building,  Julie  Gigante, 
Ext.  3081; 

• University  Centre.  Level  5,  Susan 
Blair,  Exu  2203; 

• University  Centre,  Level  4,  Nancy 
Clendenning,  Exu  3899; 

• University  Centre,  Other,  Kathy 
Boyce,  Exu  2899; 

• Part-Time  Studies,  Richard  Leavens, 
Ext.  6778; 

• Physical  Resources,  Bob  Lorentz, 
Ext.  3007;  and 

• Copy  Centre  & Duplicating,  Mary 
Ann  Robinson,  Ext.  3062.  O 
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Briefly 

Application  deadline 

Ocu  30  is  ihe  deadline  for  submilUng  applica- 
lions  for  spaces  in  the  new  U of  G Child-Care 
Centre.  Applications  should  be  dropped  off  at 
the  Connection  Desk.  Level  3,  University 
Centre. 

Film  festival 

The  sixth  annual  Guelph  Iniemalional  Film 
Festival,  running  Oct.  25  to  29,  focuses  on 
environmental  issues.  Dozens  of  films  and 
videos  from  around  the  world  will  be 
presented,  and  workshops  with  visiting  direc- 
tors are  planned.  Entries  include  feature  films, 
documentaries  and  animated  shorts.  On  Oct, 
26,  the  opening  gala,  “Yeclen  (The  Light),”  the 
story  of  a young  man’s  rite  of  passage  in  Mali, 
will  be  presented  at  the  Odeon  Cinema  at  7 
p.m.  The  cost  for  the  opening  gala  is  $6.  Passes 
for  all  other  films  are  $20;  individual  films  are 
$5.  For  more  information,  call  International 
Education  Services  at  Exl  6918,  the  Guelph 
Iniemalional  Resource  Centre  at  822-3110  or 
Ed  Video  Media  Arts  Centre  at  836-981 1 . 

In  conjunction  wilh  the  festival,  Indian  film 
director  Anand  Palwardhan  will  be  on  campus 
Oct.  26  to  screen  his  award-winning  film 
“Bombay  Our  City”  al  12: 10  p.m.  in  Room  124 
of  the  Richards  Building  (formerly  Land 
Resource  Science).  Produced  in  1985,  the  film 
tells  the  story  of  tJic  daily  battle  for  survival  of 
the  four  million  slum  dwellers  of  Bombay. 
Admission  is  $5. 

Theatre  in  the  TVees 

The,  Arboretum’s  dinner  thcaU-c,TheaU‘ein  the 
Trees,  is  offering  tlic  comedy  A Bit  Between 
the  Teeth,  written  by  Michael  Pertwee  and 
directed  by  John  Snowdon.  Performances  are 
scheduled  for  OcL  28,  Nov.  4. 1 1 , 18  and  25, 
and  Dec.  2,  9 and  16.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.; 
the  play  beginsai8p.m.  Cost  isS32.50. Tickets 
are  available  at  the  University  Centre  box 
office.  Ext.  3940. 

Microbiology  senunars 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  presents  a 
series  of  seminars  by  candidates  for  a senior 
faculty  position  in  die  depanmcni.  On  Oct.  26, 
Dennis  Proil  of  the  biological  sciences  division 
of  the  National  Research  Council  of  Canada 
will  discuss  “Structure  and  Function  of  Novel 
Melhanogen  Membranes.”  It  begins  at  noon  in 
Room  14 1 , Animal  Science  building.  On  Nov. 

2,  Ronald  Pcarlman  of  York  University  is 
scheduled  to  speak  on  “Regulation  of  Gene 
Expression  by  a Yeast  Transposablc  Element: 
Cis-Acling  Sequences  and  Trans-Acting  Fac- 
tors.” It  will  \x  held  at  noon  in  Room  160, 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  building. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Gosling  Wildlife  Garden  Program 
presents  “Gourmet  Delights  for  Birds”  OcL  26, 
a seminar  for  adults  on  the  seed  preferences  of 
winter  birds  and  die  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  different  types  of  bird  feeders.  The 
session  will  be  held  at  die  nature  centre;  call 
Ext.  3932  to  register.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  scries  continues  Oct.  29  wilh  “Hal- 
loween” and  Nov.  5 wilh  “Something.”  These 
walks  for  the  whole  family  begin  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on  marital,  family, 
sexual  and  reladonship  issues.  For  information 
or  an  appointment,  caJl  Ext.  6335. 

Noon-hour  concerts 

The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  continues  OcL 
26  with  the  Dyachkov  Family  — Alexsey  on 
violin,  Esfir  on  piano  and  their  son,  Yagor,  on 
cello.  A graduate  of  the  Tchaikovsky  Conser- 
vatory in  Moscow,  Alexsey  Dyachkov  was  a 
professor  of  music  at  the  Moscow  Conser- 
vatory before  emigrating  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1987.  A former  member  of  the  Shos- 
takovitch  Quartet  and  soloist  with  die  Moscow 


Philharmonic,  he  now  teaches  at  Vanier  Col- 
lege in  Montreal.  Esfir  Dyachov  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  Moscow  and  the 
Tchaikovsky  Conservatory,  where  she  later 
taught  piano.  She  now  teaches  at  Montreal’s 
Joliette  School  of  Music  and  has  recorded  a 
program  of  the  works  of  Canadian  composers 
for  the  CBC. 

Program  1 at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building  will  feaUire  “Duet  in  C 
Major”  by  Franz  Danzi,  “Sonata  in  A Major” 
by  Luigi  Boccherini  and  “Adagio  and  Allegro” 
by  Robert  Schumann.  Program  II  will  include 
“Trio  in  F Major”  by  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach,  “Concerto  in  B Flat  Major”  by 
Boccherini  and  “Adagio  and  Waltz”  by 
Shostakovitch.  Admission  is  free. 

Open  house 

ARC  Industries,  a vocational  services  program 
of  the  Guelph  Wellington  Association  for 
Community  Living,  presents  its  15th  annual 
open  house  Nov.  11  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  at  8 Royal  Rd.  There  will  be  displays  of 
woodworking,  craft  and  gift  items,  Christmas 
cakes,  other  baked  goods  and  greeting  cards. 

AIDS  lecture 

As  pan  of  the  University’s  25th  anniversary 
celebrations,  the  College  of  Biological 
Science,  the  CBS  Alumni  Association  and  the 
U of  G Alumni  Association  present  a special 
lecture  Nov.  23.  Mark  Cochian,  who  led  the 
team  that  developed  the  first  AIDS  vaccine 
authorized  in  the  United  States  for  clinical 
trials  on  humans,  will  discuss  “Biotechnology, 
Industry  and  AIDS”  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  103 
of  the  University  Centre.  Cochran  is  director 
of  molecular  biologicals  at  Molecular 
Therapeutics,  the  Miles  Research  Centre,  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  holds  a research  and  teach- 
ing appoinunent  at  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine.  He  received  his  M.Sc.  in 
microbiology  from  U of  G in  1980. 

Papers  sought 

The  Institute  of  Materials  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  Helsinki  University  of  Technology 
is  organizing  “MaiTech  ’90:  The  First  East- 
West  Conference  on  Materials  and  Processes.” 
which  will  be  held  June  10  to  16,  1990,  in 
Helsinki.  Submissions  for  papers  are  being 
sought  in  the  following  areas;  extractive  metal- 
lurgy; inorganic  chemistry;  materials  science 
and  technology;  powder  metallurgy;  advanced 
ceramics;  magnetic,  electronic  and  other  func- 
tional materials;  mathematical  modelling  of 
materials  and  processes;  polymeric  materials; 
and  building  materials.  The  deadline  for 
abstracts  is  Jan.  31.  For  more  infomiation, 
contact  Prof.  Kaj  Lilius  at  Teknolink  Oy, 
Hictalahdenkalu  2B,  SF-00003  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land. or  by  FAX  at  01 1-358-0451-2660. 

Alternative  land  use 

OAC  and  the  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture present  an  illustrated  lecture  Oct  31  on  a 
“Possible  Model  for  Future  Land  Use”  at  9: 10 
a.m.  in  Room  442,  University  Centre.  The 
speaker  is  George  Weiss,  director  of  opera- 
tions and  construction  for  Arcosanti,  Arizona, 
an  environmentally  conscious  city  of  5,000 
that  features  a compact  urban  structure  and 
large-scale  solar  greenhouses  on  15  acres  of  a 
4,000-acrc  preserve. 

Citizenship  classes 

The  Guelph  and  District  Multicultural  Centre 
Inc.  is  presenting  information  classes  for 
people  who  have  applied  for  Canadian  citizen- 
ship Nov.  7.  14  and  21  at  7:30  p.m.  at  128 
Woolwich  Sl,  Suite  203.  The  seminars  will 
cover  topics  such  as  the  history,  geography  and 
government  of  Canada,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities, rights  and  privileges  of  Canadian 
citizens.  The  cost  is  $10;  to  register,  call  836- 
2222. 

Authors  series 

The  Bookshelf  kicks  off  its  annual  “Authors 
Live”  series  Nov.  8 at  9 p.m.  with  Governor- 
General’s  Award  winner  Paulette  Jiles  reading 
selections  of  her  poetry  and  short  fiction. 


Scholarships  available 

The  Canadian  Institute  for  International  Peace 
and  Security  is  offering  the  Barton  Awards, 
eight  scholarships  of  up  to  $14,000  for  ad- 
vanced studies  and  two  fellowships  of  up  to 
$30,000  for  senior-level  studies  in  internation- 
al peace  and  security.  The  awards  are  named 
after  William  Barton,  former  Canadian  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  and  first  chair  of 
the  board  of  the  institute.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  Feb.  10.  1990.  For  more  information, 
call  the  institute  at  613-990-1 593. 

New  director  appointed 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  has  appointed 
Simon  Streatfield  as  its  new  artistic  director. 
Streatfield,  currently  the  musical  director  and 
conduclorof  the  Manitoba  ChamberOrchestra 
and  the  Quebec  Symphony  Orchestra,  replaces 
William  Lord,  who  resigned  recently  for  per- 
sonal reasons  after  10  months  in  the  position. 
Streatfield  will  oversee  the  1990  season,  which 
is  already  in  place,  and  begin  plarming  for  the 
1991  season.  He  is  co-founder  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-FicIds  and  won  the 
Canadian  Music  Council  Medal  in  1987  in 
recognition  of  his  contributions  to  music. 

TVip  to  textile  museum 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  organizing  a bus 
uip  to  the  Museum  of  Textiles  in  Toronto  Nov. 
22.  The  museum  is  the  only  one  in  Canada 
devoted  to  the  collecdon,  exhibition  and  study 
of  the  worldwide  heritage  of  weaving  and 
embroidery.  The  bus  will  depart  form  Guelph 
at  5:15  p.m.;  a light  lunch  will  be  served  on 
board.  Cost  is  $25  for  G AC  members  and  $30 
for  non-members.  Register  before  Nov.  10  by 
calling  the  council  at  836-3280. 

PSA  meeting  and  forum 

The  Professional  Staff  Association  is  holding 
its  annual  general  meeting  and  a management 
forum  Oct.  30  in  Room  442  of  the  University 
Centre.  The  theme  of  the  forum  is  “The  New 
Organization:  Issues  and  Challenges.”  Guest 
panelists  will  be  Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  director 
of  the  University  School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion; Derek  Jamieson,  director  of  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning;  Cal  Swegles,  manager 
of  Employment  Services  and  Training;  and 
John  Mason,  director  of  Administrative  Ser- 
vices. The  meeting  begins  at  4:30  p.m.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  forum  at  6 p.m.  All  members  of 
the  University  community  are  invited  to  attend 
the  forum. 


• • 

Pay  equity 
update 

by  Angie  McLaughlin  and  Betty  WicketL 
Department  of  Personnel 

Now  that  job  fact  sheets  are  pouring  into  Per- 
sonnel, the  pay  equity  team  is  extremely  busy. 
Toexpedile  this  work,  Susan  Blairof  Financial 
Services  has  been  seconded  full  time  to  act  as 
a job  analyst.  She  can  be  reached  at  ExL  8767 
or  6991. 

The  U of  G Staff  Association  pay  equity  job 
evaluation  committee  has  been  seconded  full 
lime  to  meet  the  legislation.  This  committee 
will  be  publishing  a report  on  its  activities  as 
pan  of  the  Ociober  Pay  Equity  Bulletin. 

Based  on  the  attendance  at  the  job  fact  sheet 
drop-in  sessions,  we  are  assuming  that  all  staff 
understand  how  to  complete  a sheeL  Job 
analysts  may  begin  phoning  supervisors  in  the 
near  future  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  job 
fact  sheets  not  yet  submitted. 

Kim  Malcomson,  an  information  officer 
with  the  Pay  Equity  Commission,  will  attend 
an  open  session  for  anyone  interested  in  dis- 
cussing issues  related  to  pay  equity  Oct.  26  at 
noon  in  Room  1 17  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 
Bring  your  lunch  and  your  questions. 

Question:  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
job  fact  sheet  and  a job  description? 

AnswerrA  job  description  has  historically 
provided  general  information  about  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a job.  A job  fact  sheet 
asks  incumbents  to  provide  specific  informa- 
tion about  certain  elements  of  their  jobs.  For 
example,  incumbents  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  specify  and  quantify  the  physical,  mental 
and  visual  effort  required  by  their  work. 
Similarly,  any  unpleasant  aspects  directly  re- 
lated to  their  jobs  can  be  noi^  in  the  woricing 
conditions  sections  of  the  job  fact  sheet. 
Recognizing  the  job  factors  of  skill,  effort, 
responsibility  and  working  conditions  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  pay  equity  legislation 
and  is  a good  management  practice. 

We  welcome  your  questions.  Send  them  to 
Belly  Wickett,  Personnel  Department,  Level  5, 
University  Centre.  O 


Independent  Study  video  wins  award 


An  educational  videotape,  jointly  produced  by 
Independent  Study  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  has  won  a blue  ribbon 
from  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  (ASAE). 

The  award,  given  in  Quebec  City  at  the 
society’s  annual  banquet,  is  the  second  blue 
ribbon  in  two  years  for  Independent  S tudy  and 
OMAF’s  Agriculture  Energy  CenU'e. 

The  video,  “Field  Crop  Sprayer  Calibra- 
tion,” is  highly  regarded  by  industry  and  public 
service  engineers  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  Stales,  says  Bill  Culp,  chair  of  Inde- 
pendent Study. 

IS  provid^  editorial  input  for  the  produc- 
tion and  markets  the  video  on  behalf  of  OMAF. 
It  was  written,  produced  and  hosted  by  Helmut 


Spieser,  an  OMAF  agricultural  engineer  and 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 

“This  video  shows  a systematic  technique 
to  accurately  calibrate  field  sprayers,”  says 
Spieser.  “The  technique  utilizes  a gradual^ 
cylinder  and  a simple  formula  to  determine 
nozzle  application  rale.” 

The  annual  ASAE  competition  recognizes 
outstanding  effort  and  achievement  in  the 
dcvelopmentof  noteworthy  educational  aids  in 
a number  of  categories. 

The  previous  winner  for  IS  and  OMAF  was 
“Heal  Recovery  in  Grain  Drying.”  IS  now  has 
more  than  40  ^ucalional  videos  available  to 
adult  learners  interested  in  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. The  cost  of  all  IS-disiributed  educa- 
tional videos  is  $35  per  copy.  O 


Nominations  sought  for  award 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Graduation  and  Ceremonials  is  seeking  nominations  for  the  John 
Bell  Award.  Named  in  memory  of  the  late  professor  John  Bell,  who  served  as  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Languages  and  Literatures,  this  award  honors  outstanding  contributions  to 
education  at  the  University. 

The  award  recognizes  individual  faculty  who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  in 
course  and  curriculum  design  and  who  have  shown  educational  leadership.  There  must  be 
substantial  evidence  of  a nominee’s  contributions  to  the  development  of  materials,  proce- 
dures and  ideas  concerning  university  education.  This  work  will  have  received  recognition 
in  the  wider  university  community  provincially,  nationally  or  internationally.  Candidates 
for  the  award  must  also  have  received  substantial  recognidofi  at  U of  G for  their  abilities  as 
teachers. 

Nominations  can  be  made  by  students,  alumni  or  faculty.  Nominations  and  supporting 
documentation  should  be  sent  to  the  University  Secretariat,  Level  4,  University  Centre,  by 
Dec.  31.0 
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Books 


Prof.  Bill  Graf,  Political  Studies,  presents  Slate,  to  associate  librarian  Virginia 
a copy  of  his  recent  book.  The  Nigerian  Gillham. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


Prof.  David  Douglas,  University  School  of  Pearson.  The  issue  focused  on  rural  plan- 
Rural  Planning  and  Development,  ning  and  contained  articles  by  several  U of 
presents  a copy  of  a special  issue  of  Plan  G faculty.  Douglas  was  the  guest  editor. 
Canada  to  associate  librarian  Ellen  Photo  by  Herb Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  25 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Affinity  Labelling 
of  Endo-B-l,4-Glucanese  of  Shislophyllum 
Commune,  Henry  Strating,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughion  222. 

Pathology  Lecture  - "Euthanasia:  Ethical 
Considerations,”  Harry  Rowsell,  2:10  p.m.. 
Pathology  220. 

Lecture  - "International  Business  and  Com- 
merce: A Federal  Policy  Perspective,” 
Douglas  Branion,  3:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
121. 

Lecture  - "Composition-Function  Relation- 
ships in  the  Yeast  Cell  Envelope,”  Anthony 
Rose,  4:10  p.m..  Chemistry  and  Microbiol- 
ogy 160. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Culture  and  the  Technologi- 
cal Ethos,”  Jeanne  Randolph,  4 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  $7  general, 
$5  for  members. 

Guelph  International  Film  Festival  - “A 
Time  to  Rise,”  “Prisoners  of  Conscience,” 
"Bombay  the  City,”  7 p.m.,  Bookshelf. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  26 

Pathology  Seminar  - "Application  of  the 
NCI  Working  Formulation  to  the  Classifica- 
tion of  Spontaneous  Lymphomas  of  Rats,” 
Michael  Barker.  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  220. 
Microbiology  Seminar  - "Structure  and 
Function  of  Novel  Methanogen  Mem- 
branes,” Dennis  Sprott,  noon,  Animal 
Science  141. 

Concert  - The  Dyachkovs,  violin,  cello  and 
piano,  12:10and  1:10p.m., MacKinnon  107. 
Guelph  International  Film  Festival  - 
“Bombay  Our  City”  and  workshop  with 
Anand  Patwardhan,  12:10  p.m.,  Richards 
124;  “Yeelen,”  opening  gala,  7 p.m.,  Odeon 
Cinema. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice.  5:10  to  7 p.m.  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335. 
Self-Help  Information  Session  - "Adult 
Children  of  Alcoholics,”  12:30  p.m .,  UC  318, 
call  Ext.  3244  to  register. 

Arboretum  - "Gourmet  Delights  for  Birds,” 
7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre,  call  Ext. 
3932  to  register. 

Latin  American  Coffee  House  - "Kin-la- 
lat,”  8 p.m.,  1 Carden  St. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  27 

Schedule  of  Dates  • Last  day  for  applications 
to  graduate  at  winter  convocation. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Guelph  International  Film  Festival  - "Our 
Common  Future,”  "Banking  on  Disaster,” 
“The  River  that  Harms,”  "Our  Sacred  Land,” 
“The  Lorax,”  "The  Turnaround  Decade,"  7 
p.m.,  Ed  Video,  160  Wyndham  St  N. 


SATURDAY,  Oct.  28 

Guelph  International  Film  Festival  - "Dark 
Circle,”  1 p.m..  Bookshelf;  Panel  Discussion: 
"Ethical  Cinema:  Is  itPossible?”  1 to  5 p.m., 
Ed  Video;  “In  Our  Water”  and  “Hungry  for 
Profit,”  5 p.m..  Bookshelf;  Workshop, 
Suzana  Amarol,  7 p.m..  Bookshelf;  "Rain 
Forest,”  "Nishga  Survival,”  “Vanishing 
Earth,”  “Pesticides:  The  Hidden  Assassins,” 
‘The  Harmony  Puzzle”  and  "No  More  Wast- 
ing Away,”  7 p.m,  Ed  Video;  “Dersu  Uzala,” 
9 p.m..  Bookshelf. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre,  $32.50. 


SUNDAY,  Oct.  29 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Line,  35  miles,  10 
a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,UC  533. 

Children’s  Concerts  - Funland  Band,  1 and 
3 p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall,  $7. 

Guelph  International  Film  Festival  - 
"Replanting  the  Tree  of  Life,”  "Roots  of 
Hunger,  Roots  of  Change”  and  “Fragile 
Mountain,”  1 p.m..  Bookshelf;  "Who  Shall 
We  Tell,”  "Experts  of  Evil,”  "To  Be  Among 
the  Trees,”  “Water  Meditation”  and  "Arbor 
Week,”  1 p.m.,  Ed  Video;  “Yeelen,”  7 p.m.. 
Bookshelf;  "Midday  Sun,”  closing  gala.  9 
p.m.,  Bookshelf. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  "Hal- 
loween,” 2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


MONDAY,  Oct.  30 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith  Seeks  Understanding, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  332. 

Professional  Staff  Association  - Annual 
General  Meeting,  4:30  p.m.;  Management 
Forum,  "The  New  Organization:  Issues  and 
Challenges,”  6 p.m.,  UC  442. 


TUESDAY,  Oct.  31 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Lecture  - “Possible  Model  for  Future  Land 
Use,”  George  Weiss,  9: 10  a.m.,  UC  442. 
Science  Noon  - "Whales,  Poisons  and 
Politics,”  Joseph  Geraci,  noon,  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

Self-Help  Workshop  - "Art  of  Assertive- 
ness,” noon,  UC  318,  call  Ext.  3244  to 
register. 

Our  World  - "AIDS:  An  International 
Issue,”  12:10p.m., UC  442. 

Botany  Seminar  - "ABA  Effects  on  Protein 
Expression  in  Cereals,”  Robert  Hill,  2:15 
p.m.,Boiany-Genetics-2oology  117. 
Physics  Lecture  - "Pattern  Formation  in 
Laser-Semiconductor  Interactions,”  Henry 
Van  Driel.4  p.m.,  MacNaughton  113. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - ‘Tooth  Crown 
Morphology  in  Three  Dimensions,"  John 
Mayhall, 4:10  p.m.,  Human  Biology  108. 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  1 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  Sl,  rides  from 
UC. 

Pathology  Lectures  - “Animal  Research:  Its 
Control  and  Regulation,”  Frank  Flowers; 
‘The  Animal  Welfare  Movemenu  An  Over- 
view," Bill  Rapley,  2: 10  p.m..  Pathology  145. 
Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
17  miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Ninjitsu  Club  Lecture  - "Iridology;  The 
Eye/Body  Connection,"  Marla  Grzesiowski, 
7:30  p.m..  Animal  Science  1 7 1 , $5. 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  2 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Fortieth  class  day. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice.  5:10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening.  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335; 
IVCF  Meeting,  6:45  p.m..  Textiles  205. 
Microbiology  Seminar  - “Regulation  of 
Gene  Expression  by  a Yeast  Transposable 
Element:  CIs-Acting  Sequences  and  Trans- 
Acting  Factors,”  Ronald  Pearlman,  noon. 
Chemistry  & Microbiology  160. 

Concert  - Jean  and  Kenneth  Wentworth, 
piano,  12:10p.m. and  1:10p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107,  free. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  3 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  of  preregistra- 
tion for  in-course  students. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
OVC  Seminar  - “Parturition  Complex,” 
Oded  Markusfeld,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - 
'"Molecular  Perspectives  on  Amphibian 
Evolution,”  Linda  Maxson,  3;10  p.m.. 
Animal  Science  141. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  4 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  5 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge,  45  miles,  10 
a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,UC533. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Waste  Watchers,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  7 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study.  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Science  Noon  - “Artificial  Intelligence  in 
Windows,"  Jim  Stevens,  noon.  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

Our  World  - “From  Code  to  Convention," 
I2:10p.m.,UC442. 

Botany  Seminar  - "Mineral  Storage  in  Seed 
Protein  Bodies,”  John  Lott,  2:15  p.m., 
Botany-Genetics-Zoology  1 17. 

Physics  Lecture  - “Geochemistry  with  the 
Los  Alamos  Nuclear  Microprobe,”  Carl 
Maggiore,4  p.m.,  MacNaughion  113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - "Bone  Behavior 
and  Its  Relation  to  Prosthescs,”  Gail  Ander- 
son, 4:10  p.m.,  Human  Biology  108. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  8 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12:10p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  Sl,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Interactions  of 
2,3,7, 8-Telrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin  with 
the  Ah  Receptor,”  Jamie  Nakai,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  5 p.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
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Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Prof.  Ross  HaJlell,  Depanmeni  of  Physics, 
will  be  acting  dean  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science  from  Jan.  1 to 
June  30,  1990,  while  Dean  Iain  Campbell 
is  on  administrative  leave. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  A(  Guelph  deadline  Oct.  20, 1 989,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Technician,  Pathology  Department;  tem- 
porary part-time  grant  position.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

Plant  Pliysiology/Biochemistry  Tech- 
nician, Department  of  Horticultural 
Science;  temporary  full-time  until  April 
30, 1990.  Normal  hiringrange:  $470.22  to 
S508.25  per  week. 

Technician,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal. Salary  range:  $404.45  minimum; 
$463.77  job  rate  (level  5);  $570.43  maxi- 
mum. 

Personals 

For  Sale:  Ice  cream,  many  flavors,  $5  for 
two  two-litre  containers.  Room  025,  Food 
Science  building,  during  working  hours. 
1978  Chrysler  Newport,  air,  AM/FM/cas- 
sette,  new  tires,  battery  and  alternator.  Ext. 
6192  or  763-1862.  1986  Mazda  B2000 
Cab-Plus  pickup,  43,000  km,  823-8282. 
1986  Ford  Bronco  II,  five-speed,  cruise, 
AJvl/FM/cassette,  V6,  836-6713  after  6 
p.m.  Girls’  winter  coats:  Little  Nugget,  blue 
wool,  size  8;  pink  nylon,  size  12, 824-3210 
after  6 p.m.  ras  personal  computer,  color 
monitor,  IBM  keyboard,  two  5 1/4"  drives, 
640K  RAM,  fully  upgradable,  lots  of  free 
software,  Pat,  Ext.  2689  or  763-3131. 

1 1/2-slorey  starter  home,  large  recreation 
room , cedar  deck  overlooking  fenced  yard, 
822-8610  or  767-1967  after  4 p.m.  Indian 
mg,  ivory,  cream  and  peach;  chocolate 
brown  sofa  and  chair;  four-piece  bedroom 
suite;  portable  dishwasher,  30-inch  white 
stove;  teak  tables  and  TV/sterco  unit; 
aquarium  and  accessories,  Joanne,  821- 
2173  after  4 p.m.  Nintendo  system,  4W 
zapper  gun  and  five  games,  E)ebby,  Ext. 
2031.  Older,  traditional-style  mahogany 
dining  room  furniture,  eight  pieces,  excel- 
lent quality,  763-8748  evenings.  Queen- 
sized waterbed,  finished  pine  frame; 
natural,  cruelty-free  skin-care  and 
household  products,  Allison,  Ext.  8335  or 
822-1847  evenings.  Large  oak  office  desk. 
Ext.  3093.  Several  good-quality  violins. 
822-3567  after  4 p.m. 

Lost:  Ticket  no.  B-17  to  Les  Ballets  Jazz, 


The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar,  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Normal  hiring  range:  $26,862 
to  $31,562. 

Library  Associate,  Humanities  and  So- 
cial Sciences,  U of  G Library;  eight- 
month  limited-term  appointment  from 
September  to  end  of  April.  Salary  range: 
$415.25  minimum;  $475.07  job  rate  (level 
5);  $582.51  maximum. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$12.12  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 


Jan.  12,  1990,  Susan,  Ext.  8758  or  leave 
message  at  Ext  2664. 

For  Rent:  Shared  accommodation  for 
female  in  four-bedroom  house  backing  on 
Kortright  conservation  area,  all  amenities, 
parking,  near  bus  route,  763-5506.  Three- 
bedroom  bungalow,  two  baths,  stove, 
fridge,  dryer,  central  air  and  vacuum, 
recreation  room  with  fireplace.  University 
area,  $1,190  per  month  plus  utilities.  Ext 
4986  or  824-8445  evenings.  Unfurnished 
room,  shared  kitchen  and  bath,  $250  per 
month,  Bruce,  821-6225.  Furnished  three- 
bedroom  house,  family  room,  pool,  seven 
miles  north  of  Guelph,  no  pets,  references 
required,  $1,500  per  month.  Ext  2365  or 
821-5384. 

Available:  Black  Lopear  rabbit,  fully  litter 
trained,  free  to  a good  home,  Anna,  Ext 
8543  or  821-0412.  Two  kittens,  black  and 
white,  one  male  and  one  female,  two 
months  old,  completely  litter  uained,  must 
be  taken  together,  litter  pan  and  food  in- 
cluded, Lisa,  821-8081  a^r  5 p.m.  Typing 
service,  822-7982.  Musical  entertainment 
for  children’s  Christmas  parties,  767-0142. 
Babysitting  for  children  aged  2 to  5,  close 
to  University,  823-1236. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by 
AtGuelph  for  staiT,  faculty  and  students 
at  the  University.  All  items  roust  be  typed 
double  spaced  and  submitted  to  At 
Guelph  one  week  before  publication. 
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Canada  Savings  Bonds 
on  payroll  deduction 

The  University  has  again  made  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  Canada  Savings  Bonds  by 
payroll  deduction.  Payments  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  $4.20  per  pay  period  for  each  S 1 00  unit,  with 
deductions  made  in  25  equal  instalments 
beginning  Nov.  9. 

Only  compound-interest  bonds  are  avail- 
able through  the  payroll  savings  plan.  Interest 
for  the  first  year  is  10.5  per  cent.  Succeeding 
years  will  be  at  a floating  rate  pegged  each 
year.  The  maturity  date  of  this  issue  will  be 
Nov.  1,2001. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  payroll 
savings  plan,  submit  your  application  to  the 
Payroll  Office  on  Level  5 of  the  University 
Centre  by  Oct.  27.  Applications  have  been  sent 
to  all  full-time  University  employees,  but  are 
also  available  from  Payroll.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  3370.  O 

Graduate 
news 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Andra 
Hennadige  Gamitha  Padman  Jayaratne, 
Environmental  Biology,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  Oct.  27  at  2 
p.m.  in  Room  200,  Graham  Hall. 

The  thesis  is  "Conjugal  R-Plasmids  in 
Enterobacteriaceae  Spp.  Isolated  from  Meat: 
Studies  on  Transferability,  Stability  and  Resis- 
tance Determinants.” 

Jayaratne’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Jack  Trevors. 
Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 


+ 

RECYCLE  LIFE 
DONATE  BLOOD 

A blood  donor  clinic  will  be  held  Oct.  30 
from  10  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 
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Researchers  part  of  excellence 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Eight  U of  G researchers  will  take  part  in  the 
$240-million  federal  networks  of  centres  of 
excellence  program,  and  four  more  who  ap- 
plied to  the  program  are  likely  to  receive  fund- 
ing from  other  sources  to  support  their 
network. 

Fourteen  networks,  which  integrate  the  re- 
search efforts  of  Canadian  universities,  in- 
dustry and  government,  were  selected  from 
158  proposals.  Recipients  were  announced  last 
Thursday  by  Guelph  MP  Bill  Winegard,  min- 
ister of  slate  for  science  and  technology. 

The  networks,  each  involving  anywhere 
from  five  to  20  institutions,  are  considered  the 
flagship  of  the  federal  government’s  new  thrust 
into  science  and  technology. 

At  U of  G,  the  funded  researchers  include 
Profs.  Terry  Beveridge,  Anthony  Clarke,  Joe 
Lam,  Reggie  Lo,  Roselynn  Stevenson  and 
Chris  Whitfield,  Department  of  Microbiology; 
Mary  McLeish,  Computing  Information  and 
Science;  and  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry. 

In  addition,  Profs.  Victor  Ujimolo,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology;  Alun  Joseph,  Geog- 
raphy; Benjamin  Gottlieb,  Psychology:  and 
Anne  Martin  Matthews,  director  of  the  Geron- 
tology Research  Centre,  appear  destined  to 
receive  support  outside  of  the  program. 

“Networking  — bringing  together  scien- 
tists from  various  disciplines  and  institutions 
without  constraint  on  distance — is  a relatively 
new  concept,”  says  Dean  of  Research  Larry 
Milligan. 

“Amalgamating  some  of  the  best  scientific 
minds  from  across  Canada  will  yield  great 
benefits  in  science,  and  I think  the  federal 
government  will  see  it  as  one  good  start  for 
science  into  the  next  decade,”  he  says. 

Guelph  researchers  were  involved  in  two 
dozen  applications.  The  three  receiving  fund- 
ing were: 

• “Bacterial  Disease:  Molecular  Strategies 

for  the  Study  and  Control  of  Bacterial 

Pathogens  of  Humans,  Animals,  Fish  and 


Plants,”  which  involves  Beveridge  and 
colleagues  and  has  a proposed  budget  of 
$21.7  million.  Other  participating  re- 
searchers in  this  network  are  located  at  the 
universities  of  Laval,  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  Calgary  and  Victoria,  the 
Veterinary  Infectious  Disease  Organiza- 
tion of  Saskatoon,  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  and  these  industries: 
Chemblomed,  Edmonton;  Connaught 
Labs,  Toronto;  International  Broodstock 
Technologies,  Vancouver;  and  Microtek 
R&D  Ltd.,  Sydney,  B.C. 

• The  Institute  for  Robotics  and  Intelligent 
Systems,  which  involves  McLeish  and  has 
a proposed  budget  of  $31.7  million.  This 
has  members  from  the  universities  of  Al- 
berta, British  Columbia,  Concordia, 
Laval,  McGill,  McMaster,  Montreal, 
Queen’s,  Saskatchewan,  Simon  Fraser, 
Toronto,  Victoria,  Waterloo,  Western  On- 
tario and  York,  the  Technical  University 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
INRS -Telecomm  unications  and 
PRECARN  Associates  Inc.  of  Nepean. 

• The  Centre  of  Excellence  for  Molecular 
and  Inlerfacial  Dynamics,  which  involves 
Henry  and  has  a proposed  budget  of  $2 1 .5 
million.  Other  participating  researchers 
are  at  the  universities  of  Carleton,  Dal- 
housie,  McMaster,  Queen’s,  Laval, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Sherbrooke,  British 
Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Sas- 
katchewan, Toronto,  Waterloo  and 
Western  Ontario,  as  well  as  the  National 
Research  Council. 

Winegard,  who  announced  the  recipients 
from  Ottawa,  said  he  would  seek  funding  else- 
where for  two  other  proposals:  “Promoting 
Independence  and  Productivity  in  an  Aging 
Society,”  involving  Ujimoto,  Joseph,  Gottlieb 
and  Martin  Matthews,  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
Network  for  Research  in  High-Temperature 
Superconductivity,  which  has  no  U of  G invol- 
vement 

Both  projects  were  recommended  for  sup- 
port, Winegard  said,  but  the  program  fund 
simply  ran  out  of  money. 


The  successful  applications  were  selected 
by  a peer  review  committee  of  23  leading 
international  scientists,  as  well  as  an  advisory 
committee  of  eminent  Canadians.  Scientific 
excellence  was  the  basis  for  the  evaluation, 
with  industrial  relevance,  networking  and  ad- 
ministration being  the  other  important  factors. 

Winegard,  whose  ministry  co-ordinated  the 
application  and  review  process,  said  the  pro- 
gram “challenges  researchers  to  break  down 
barriers  between  disciplines,  ideas  and  insUiu- 
tionsand  to  come  together  to  devise  projects  to 
improve  industrial  competitiveness  in 
Canada.” 

He  said  the  networks  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  science  and  technology  sualcgy. 
As  part  of  their  mtuidate,  they  will  devise 
projects  that  boost  Canada’s  performance  in 
science  and  technology  and  the  country's  in- 
volvement in  long-term  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, develop  world-class  scientists  and 
engineers,  uansfer  new  technical  knowledge  to 
industry  and  begin  a new  era  of  collaborating 
and  networking  between  researchers  at  dif- 
ferent institutions  and  companies  across 
Canada. 

The  other  funded  networks  not  involving  U 
of  G researchers  were: 

• biotechnology  for  insect  pest  manage- 
ment; 

• Canadian  network  for  space  research; 

• genetic  basis  of  human  disease:  innova- 
tions for  health  care; 

• high-performance  concrete; 

• institute  for  telecommunications  research; 

• microelectronic  devices,  circuits  and  sys- 
tems for  ultra  large-scale  integration; 

• natural  regeneration  and  functional 
recovery; 

• ocean  production  enhancement  network; 

• protein  engineering:  3D  structure,  func- 
tion and  design; 

• respiratory  health  network;  and 

• science  and  engineering  for  high-value 
papers  from  mechanical  wood  pulps. 


centres 


Milligan  says  that  many  of  those  re- 
searchers who  did  not  receive  funding  through 
the  network  program  will  still  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  process. 

‘There  were  many  terrific  ideas  — includ- 
ing several  from  this  University  — that  did  not 
gel  support  through  the  networks  program,”  he 
says.  “But  some  important  contacts  and  con- 
nections were  made  as  a result  of  researchers 
having  assembled  a province-wide  or  nation- 
wide team  to  apply  to  the  program.  So  even 
though  some  projects  weren’t  able  to  attract 
funding  through  this  particular  program,  many 
will  find  support  elsewhere,  carry  through  and 
conuibute  positively  lo  Canadian  science.”  O 


CPES  unveils 
stained  glass 

President  Brian  Segal  cut  the  ribbon  OcL  23  to 
unveil  a major  work  of  an  commissioned  by 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science  as  pan  of  the  University’s  25th  an- 
niversary celebrations. 

Neil  Hanscomb  of  Elora  designed  and  built 
the  1 50-square-foot  stained  glass  work,  which 
is  suspended  within  the  existing  expanse  of 
glass  in  the  MacNaughion  building’s  main 
foyer.  It  is  the  first  major  public  commission 
for  Hanscomb  and  the  first  contemporary 
leaded  glass  work  to  be  added  to  the 
University’s  art  collection. 

Before  beginning  the  design,  Hanscomb 
studied  some  of  the  modem  aspects  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  as  well  as 
the  site  itself.  He  talked  to  campus  scientists 
and  did  extensive  reading  in  the  physical  scien- 
ces to  get  the  background  need^  to  uansform 
modem  scientific  theories  into  a design. 

The  glass  panel,  titled  “Neucr  Fakior.” 
acknowledges  Newton,  chaos,  strange  attrac- 
tors, non-linear  functions,  new  insights  in 
modem  scientific  theory  and  questions  posed 
by  these  new  insights.  O 


Inflation  protection  for  pensions  guaranteed 


Inflation  protection  for  the  pensions  of 
former  and  current  U of  G employees  has 
been  improved  and  is  being  guaranteed 
for  the  first  time. 

Board  of  Governors  last  month  ap- 
proved a proposal  from  the  Pension  and 
Benefits  Committee  that  inflation  protec- 
tion be  increased  by  half  a per  cent  cfiec- 
tive  Sept.  1,  1989,  and  that  inflation 
protection  be  guaranteed. 

Inflation  assistance  has  been  offered  in 
the  past,  but  it  has  never  been  assured, 
says  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration.  “It  was  provided  on  an  ad 
hoc  if-we-could-afford-il  basis.” 

The  new  policy  brings  the  University 
closer  to  its  long-term  goal  of  full  inflation 
protection  for  pensions,  says  Ferguson. 
The  University  began  moving  towards 
that  goal  in  1983  when  it  initiated  a policy 
of  providing  pensioners  with  inflation  ad- 
jusunenis  at  (he  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
consumer  price  index  (CPI). 

The  following  year,  with  high  inflation 
expected  to  return,  the  formula  was 


changed  to  CPI  minus  three  per  cent  — 
with  the  stipulation  that  payments  could 
only  be  made  after  an  annua!  review  to 
ensure  that  enough  money  was  available 
in  a pension  adjusunent  account  set  up  for 
this  purpose. 

Because  inflation  has  levelled  off  in 
the  past  few  years,  however,  adjusunenis 
under  the  old  formula  have  never  been 
higher  than  1 .5  per  cent  in  any  one  year. 

In  1988,  in  anticipation  ofapushfrom 
the  provincial  government  for  better  infla- 
tion 'protection  for  pensions  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  the  University 
decided  to  review  its  indexing  program 
and  look  for  a new  approach,  says 
Ferguson,  who  spearheaded  the  review  as 
chair  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions. 

“Wc  saw  the  need  lo  formalize  infla- 
tion protection  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
pension  plan,”  he  says. 

What  the  committee  came  up  with  was 
a plan  that  establishes  inflation  protection 


at  a higher  level  than  in  the  past,  with  the 
potential  for  further  improvements  in  the 
coming  years. 

The  program  was  implemented  Sept.  1 
with  inflation  protection  set  at  CPI  minus 
2.5  per  cent — subject  to  an  eight-per-cent 
cap  on  inflation. 

There  is,  however,  a carry-forward 
provision  in  the  plan.  This  means  that  if 
inflation  is  higher  than  the  eight-per<ent 
cap  in  one  year  and  lower  the  next,  the 
excess  from  the  first  year  can  be  earned 
forward  into  the  next  year’s  calculation. 

Each  September,  the  University’s  ac- 
tuaries will  report  lo  the  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee  on  the  financial 
health  of  the  pension  fund  and  indicate 
whether  further  improvements  to  inflation 
protection  could  be  made.  Improvements 
will  not  be  considered  unless  there  is  a 
surplus  in  the  pension  fund  equal  to  at 
least  two  times  the  normal  actuarial  costs 
of  the  plan  (the  sum  of  employer  and 
employee  contributions). 


For  University  employees  who  retired 
before  1984,  the  University  is  providing 
supplementary  inflation  payments.  They 
will  receive  a supplement  of  two  per  cent 
of  their  current  pension  for  each  year 
worked  between  1965  and  1973,  another 
1.5  per  cent  for  each  year  between  1974 
and  1978  and  one  per  cent  for  each  year 
between  1979  and  1983. 

With  this  formal  indexation  program 
now  in  place,  says  Ferguson,  former  and 
current  employees  will  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  estimate  their  reliremcnt  income 
and  plan  for  their  retirement  years. 

Ferguson  says  the  new  policy  is  the 
result  of  months  of  collaboration  among 
representatives  of  faculty  and  staff  and  the 
administration.  He  lau^  the  effort  that 
went  into  creating  the  policy,  singling  out 
in  particular  Prof.  John  Benson, 
Economics,  for  his  major  role  in  develop- 
ing the  plan.  Benson  was  the  faculty  rep- 
resentative on  the  Pension  and  Benefits 
Committee.  O 
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Board  of  Governors  opposes 
widening  of  Gordon  Street 


Board  of  Governors  armed  the  University  Ocl. 

21  with  more  ammuniiionforils  bailie  with  the 
Cily  of  Guelph  over  ihc  widening  of  Gordon 
Strcel  through  ihe  heart  of  the  campus. 

The  board  strengthened  the  University’s 
preferred  position  — to  close  Gordon  Street 
between  Slone  Road  and  College  Avenue  — 
by  voting  in  favor  of  a motion  brought  forward 
by  the  Property  and  Physical  Resources  Com- 
mittee (PPRC).  The  committee’s  motion  was 
based  on  the  15-page  report  of  a presidential 
task  force  headed  by  Prof.  Fred  Vaughan, 
Political  Studies.  (See  At  Guelph  SepL  27.) 

The  motion  says  the  University  vigorously 
resists  the  widening  of  Gordon  Street  and  rein- 
forces instead  the  long-term  goal  of  closing 
Gordon  Street  between  Stone  and  College. 
This  decision  is  based  on  the  board’s  belief  that 
the  city  needs  a long-term  traffic  plan  and  that 
the  options  proposed  by  the  consulting  firm 
retained  by  the  city  arc  inappropriate.  The  mo- 
tion also  says  the  University  is  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  the  cily  and  contribute  to  the 
resolution  of  traffic  problems. 

PPRC  chair  Michael  MacMillan  said  the 
committee  was  appalled  by  the  city’s  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  highway  on 
the  University  and  that  a widening  of  the  street 
would  be  a serious  threat  to  the  campus. 

Vaughan  told  the  board  this  may  be  the  last 
chance  the  University  has  to  deal  with  Gordon 
Street. 

John  Morrison  noted  that,  with  Toronto 
sprawling  west,  it  will  be  harder  to  close  the 
road  later.  “In  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
University,  wc  must  take  a hard-line  position 
now,”  he  said. 

President  Brian  Segal  said  the  University  is 
prepared  loraise  its  objections  with  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  Segal  and  Guelph  Mayor 
John  Counsell  are  now  considering  a commit- 
tee to  address  the  issue,  but,  said  Segal,  it  must 
be  a committee  that  has  well-defined  terms  of 
reference.  “The  ball  is  in  the  city’s  park  now,” 
he  added. 

Solclte  Gelbcrg  said  lliC  issue  is  well  past 
the  stage  of  negotiation.  It  is  time  to  remind  the 
city  whai  an  a.sscl  the  UriwersiVy  is  to  this 
community,  she  said. 

This  is  not  an  is.sue  that  has  come  out  of  the 
blue,  said  Vaughan.  It  has  always  been  a long- 
term ambition  of  the  University  to  close  off 
Gordon  Sueet. 

Prof.  Sam  Sidlofsky,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  noted  that  it  has  always  been 
the  University’s  intent  to  enclose  its  own  com- 
munity. Segtil  added  that  he  wished  he  could 
lake  the  mayor  and  the  city  engineer  to 
Princeton  to  see  how  the  city  is  built  around  the 
university.  “We  still  have  that  opportunity 
here,”  he  said. 
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One  of  the  big  problems  in  this  issue  is  that 
the  cily  does  not  have  a long-term  traffic  plan, 
said  Prof.  Ross  Hallett,  Physics,  a member  of 
the  presidential  task  force.  Added  MacMillan: 
“The  University  suggests  that  the  city  develop 
one,  and  if  it  does  and  the  University  is  in  it 
we  have  a strong  case.” 

Sexual  harassment  policy 

In  other  business,  the  board  approved  a 
University  sexual  harassment  policy  and  pro- 
cedure (See  At  Guelph,  Oct  25),  but  sought 
two  changes. 

In  the  formal  complaint  procedure,  which 
requires  a written  notice  of  hearing  to  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent  at  leastseven  days 
in  advance,  the  board  expanded  the  time  to  14 
days.  In  the  informal  complaint  procedure,  the 
board  made  revisions  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to  try  to  resolve 
problems  through  mediation. 

The  board  also  approved  the  University 
Centre’s  annual  report  for  1988/89. 0 


Fine  art  students 
hold  print  sale 

The  Depanment  of  Fine  Art  will  hold  its  21st 
annual  sale  of  original  student  prints  Nov.  16 
to  18in  the  basement  of  Zavitz  Hall. 

Each  year,  proceeds  from  the  sale  are  used 
to  buy  a master  print  for  the  department’s  print 
study  collection.  The  sale  has  enabled  students 
to  study  original  prints  by  masters  such  as 
Durcr,  Rembrandt,  Goya,  Picasso,  KoUowilz 
and  Hockney.  In  recent  years,  the  sale  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  students  were  able  to  buy 
additional  prints  by  Rcasso  and  KoUowilz, 
says  Prof.  Walter  Bachinski,  Fine  Art 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  collection  is 
the  Matisse  line  etching  “Tele  dc  Jeune  Fille 
Regardant  Jt  Gauche.”  The  collection  has  also 
received  donations  from  a number  of  Canadian 
artists,  including  Department  of  Fine  Art  facul- 
ty Margaret  Priest  and  Ron  Shuebrook. 

There  are  now  more  than  125  master  prints 
in  the  print  study  collection,  says  Bachinski. 
They  are  available  for  study  and  viewing  Mon- 
day to  Friday  from  noon  to  2 p.m.  in  the 
basement  of  ^viiz  Hall. 

Most  of  the  prints  at  the  student  sale  will  be 
in  the  $10  to  $25  range,  he  says.  The  students 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  about  the 
prints,  the  printmaking  process  and  the  print 
study  collection.  Hours  of  the  sale  are  9 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.  Nov.  16  and  17,  and  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Nov.  18.  For  more  information,  caU  Bachinski 
at  Ext.  3118.0 
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Hall  named  director 
of  Turfgrass  Institute 


Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environmental  Biology,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Guelph 
Turfgrass  Institute  (GTI),  effective  January 
1990.  He  succeeds  Prof.  Lee  Buipee. 

Hall  holds  B.Sc.  degrees  from  Guelph  in 
physical  science  and  crop  science,  an  M.Sc.  in 
environmental  biology  and  a PhD  in  plant 
science  from  the  University  of  Alberta. 

He  is  currently  working  with  two  tech- 
nicians, five  graduate  students  and  two 
postdoctoral  fellows  and  is  a member  of  GTI. 
His  research  interests  lie  in  herbicide  and  pes- 
ticide use,  plant  physiology  and  im- 
munochemical techniques  for  pesticide 
residue  analysis. 

Hall  says  his  mandate  as  GTI  director  will 
be  to  continue  the  momentum  started  by 
Burpee  and  others  who  were  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  institute  in  1 987. 

One  of  his  first  priorities  will  be  to  help 
presidential  adviser  Clay  Switzer  complete  the 
financial  campaign  for  the  construction  of  a 
$1. 5-million  building  to  house  the  institute. 
The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
has  donated  a 53-acre  site  on  Victoria  Road  at 
the  east  end  of  College  Avenue,  which  will  be 
shared  with  OMAF  agroforestry  and  orchard 
programs. 

Hall  expects  construction  to  begin  next  year 
on  the  new  centre,  which  will  contain  research 
facilities,  public  areas  for  extension  efforts, 
office  space  and  equipment  storage. 

From  this  new  home  base,  he  says,  GTI  will 
continue  to  carry  out  the  following  objectives: 

• to  expand  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
turfgrass  research  at  the  University; 

• to  provide  a wide  range  of  extension  ser- 
vices to  the  turfgrass  industry; 

• to  encourage  turfgrass  studies  in  graduate 
and  undergraduate  education;  and 

• to  build  and  operate  a world-class  research 
and  educational  turfgrass  centre  near  the 
campus. 

GTI  research  areas  include  plant  pathology, 
entomology,  weed  science,  soil  science  and 
horticulture  science.  Other  faculty  involved 
include  Profs.  Mark  Sears,  Jack  Alex  and 
Gerry  Stephenson,  Environmental  Biology; 
Jack  Eggens,  Horticultural  Science;  Paul 
Voroney  and  Tom  Bates,  Land  Resource 
Science;  and  Ed  Gamble,  Crop  Science. 
OMAF  turf  specialist  Annette  Anderson  is  also 
closely  associated  with  GTI’s  research  and 
extension  programs. 

‘Turfgrass  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  important  to  our  society  as  an  interface 
to  bring  rural  and  urban  sectors  together,”  says 
Hall.  Grassed  areas  are  valuable  to  cities  for 


their  esthetic  value,  their  cooling  effect,  their 
easy  maintenance  and  the  recreational  surfaces 
they  provide. 

Most  people  take  healthy  lawns  and  city 
parks  for  granted,  says  H^l.  But  frequent 
watering  restrictions,  increased  use  of 
playground  areas  and  environmental  concerns 
about  lawn-care  chemicals  are  demonstrating 
the  need  for  continued  research  into  new 
varieties  of  turfgrass,  as  well  as  new  produc- 
tion and  management  techniques. 

GTI’s  extension  program  includes  annual 
field  days  and  short  courses  in  turf  manage- 
ment On  Nov.  7 and  8,  GTI  will  host  its  second 
annual  symposium  on  turfgrass  management 
for  professionals  in  the  turfgrass  industry.  O 


Postdoctoral  fellows 
join  University 

Ghiilam  Sarwar,  a PhD  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  has  joined  the  George  Morris 
Centre  as  a postdoctoral  fellow.  His  areas  of 
research  interest  are  transportation  economics 
and  agricultural  policy.  He  is  working  with 
Profs.  Glenn  Fox  and  Larry  Martin,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Business. 

Anderson  Reynolds,  a PhD  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  recently  joined  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business  as  a postdoctoral  fellow.  He  will  be 
here  for  two  years  conduedng  research  on 
generic  advertising.  His  disserladon  was  dded 
“An  Econometric  Analysis  of  Fresh  Winter 
Vegetable  Consumpdon:  Extension  of  the 
Tobit  Model.”  Reynolds  is  working  with  Prof. 
Ellen  Goddard.  O 


DEANS  IMMORTALIZED 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  recently  dean;  Jean Branion,widowoffonnerdean 
unveiled  portraits  of  its  former  deans  in  Hugh  Branion;  former  deans  Carlton 
Room  427  of  the  University  Centre.  From  Gyles  and  Herb  Armstrong, 
left  to  right  are  Doug  Ormrod,  the  current  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 
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Ethics  conference 
raises  issues,  outlines  directions 

by  David  Thomas 


The  final  plenary  session  of  the  “Ethical 
Choices  in  the  Age  of  Pervasive  Technology” 
conference  OcL  29  raised  a number  of  issues 
and  recommendations  for  action. 

A discussion  panel  of  international  repre- 
sentatives of  government,  finance,  academia, 
industry,  clergy  and  labor  outlined  their 
thoughts  on  the  directions  that  should  be  taken, 
based  on  the  knowledge  delegates  had  gleaned 
from  the  earlier  plenary  sessions  and 
workshops. 

The  conference  delegates  discovered  a 
number  of  dilemmas  that  made  them  acutely 
aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved, 
said  conference  chair  Henry  Wiseman.  They 
included  “the  dependence  on  market  forces 
versus  the  growing  disparity  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots,  and  the  consequent 
political  and  social  destabilization,”  he  said. 
Another  dilemma  is  “how  to  recognize  the 
diversity  of  cultural  norms  and  needs,  and  yet 
believe  that  the  survival  of  the  interdependent 
planet  requires  a common,  unified  set  of 
ethics.” 

The  one  issue  that  virtually  all  the  panelists 
stressed  was  the  need  for  empowerment — to 
involve  the  powerless,  the  users  of  tech- 
nologies, in  making  ethical  decisions.  Elaine 
Bernard,  a Harvard  professor  specializing  in 
labor  issues,  used  the  example  of  including  the 
disabled  in  the  process  of  designing  public 
buildings. 

“I  would  argue  (that)  we  absolutely  need 
that  because  the  knowledge  they  bring  to  what 
we  are  doing  is  absolutely  essential,”  she  said. 
“It  would  liberate  us  to  think  very  differently 
aboutourenvironment  because  we  would  have 
included  the  wealth  of  human  experience  in  the 
design  of  our  shelter  and  our  environment. 
Their  liberation  is  our  liberation.  Their  in- 
clusion will  free  us.” 

Peter  Hamell,  a consultant  on  national  af- 
fairs with  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  said 


Canada  could  learn  a lot  by  including  its  native 
peoples  to  a greater  degree  in  decision  making 
on  the  environment.  Aboriginal  peoples  have 
survived  despite  “horrid  oppression,”  he  said, 
because  they  live  in  concert  with  the  physical 
biosphere. 

The  need  for  ethical  decision  making  is 
essential  in  international  development,  said 
Lutz  Baehr,  management  team  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Centre  for  Science,  Technol- 
ogy and  Development  He  called  the  vast 
amount  of  money  spent  each  year  on  the  arms 
trade  a “waste  of  human  resources,”  and  called 
on  governments  to  use  that  money  to  solve 
social  and  environmental  problems. 

Towards  that  end,  Biiehr  said  he  would  take 
back  to  the  UN  recommendations  that  the  or- 
ganization include  an  explicit  statement  of 
ethical  choices  on  technology  in  its  interna- 
tional development  strategy  for  the  coming 
decade.  He  also  recommended  that  member 
states  include  in  the  UN  human  rights  declara- 
tion “the  right  to  access  to  technology  for  all 
people.” 

Ntombi  Gata,  assistant  director  of  the 
department  of  research  and  specialist  services 
in  Zimbabwe’s  ministry  of  lands,  agriculture 
and  rural  resettlement,  outlined  her  perspective 
as  a citizen  of  a Third  World  country.  Develop- 
ing countries  have  not  been  consult^  about  the 
technologies  they  have  received,  she  said,  and 
the  technologies  have  been  inappropriate  for 
the  cultural  values  of  the  developing  nations. 

“What  we  are  calling  for  now  is  for  you  to 
help  us  to  generate  or  to  develop  with  us,  using 
your  own  capacity  for  science  and  technology, 
to  enhance  our  own  capacity  to  have  the  tech- 
nologies that  will  end  up  being  appropriate, 
because  they  will  have  b^n  generated  in  our 
own  environment  with  our  cultural  values  in- 
corporated in  them,”  she  said. 

Former  U of  G president  Bill  Winegard, 
now  minister  of  state  for  science  and  technol- 


APEO  honors  Winegard  with  gold  medal 


The  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Ontario  (APEO)  presented  its  prestigious  gold 
medal  for  achievement  to  former  U of  G presi- 
dent Bill  Winegard,  minister  of  stale  for 
science  and  technology,  at  an  awards  dinner  in 
Toronto  Oct  28. 

The  road  to  becoming  Canada’s  minister  of 
state  for  science  and  technology  has  been  long 
but  successful. 

Before  becoming  MP  for  the  riding  of 
Guelph,  Winegard  was  active  as  an  engineer 
and  consultant  Before  that  he  had  served  at 
various  times  as  a visiting  professor  at 
Cambridge  University,  acting  dean  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  president  of  U of  G. 

He  received  his  doctorate  in  physical  metal- 
lurgy from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1952, 
after  serving  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

Winegard  earned  his  stripes  as  an  engineer- 
ing researcher  at  U of  T in  the  1950s  and  ’60s. 
“An  area  I did  a lot  of  work  on  back  then  was 
accident  investigation,  relating  to  metal 
failure,”  he  says. 

His  work  involved  finding  out  why 
automobiles,  pipelines  and  other  indusU’ial 
accidents  occuir^. 

“We  were  not  always  in  while  lab  coals.  We 
were  out  gelling  dirty  a lot  of  the  time,  telling 
people  in  industry  why  their  process  wasn’t 
working.  I have  ^ways  been  pleased  that  in 
some  sense,  it’s  the  engineer  who  combines  the 
fundamental  with  the  very  practical.  The 
failures  were  often  eonnecied  with 
catastrophic  events  involving  damage  and 
even  death.  There  were  very  few  limes  where 
we  were  stumped.” 

Winegard’s  investigations  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  were  for  such  clients  as  A.D. 
Little,  Cominco  and  the  Ontario  Fire  Marshall. 

Winegard’s  pioneering  research  work  on 
metals  was  made  possible  by  the  availability 
of  high-purity  (99.9  per  cent)  metals  produced 
using  a process  called  zone  refining  — the 
same  process  that  later  led  to  the  development 


Bill  Winegard 


of  transistors.  He  knew  that  if  he  could  gel  that 
level  of  purity,  he  would  have  a kind  of  metal 
that  had  never  been  studied  before. 

Winegard  started  by  looking  at  how  these 
exU’emely  pure  metals  became  solid.  He  was 
concerned  with  the  properties  of  microscopic 
structures  that  developed  as  liquid  metals 
began  to  solidify.  According  to  the  APEO  cita- 
tion, these  pioneering  studies  were  significant 
contributions  that  helped  lay  the  basis  for 
modem  metals  fabrication  processes  and  solid- 
state  physics,  including  the  invention  of  the 
transistor,  one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments of  the  20lh  century. 

Winegard’s  book  on  this  subject.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Solidification  of  Metals,  is  still  in  use 
and  has  been  translated  into  French,  Japanese 
and  Russian. 

Winegard  left  engineering  to  enter  politics 
because  he  always  had  an  interest  in  the  politi- 
cal arena,  because  friends  encouraged  him  to 
do  so  and  because  he  feels  that  successful 
engineers  can  play  a vital  role  in  politics. 

The  55,000-member  APEO  is  a self- 
regulatory  licensing  body  that  protects  the 
public  interest  through  administration  of  the 
Professional  Engineers  Act  Licensed  mem- 
bers are  permitted  to  use  the  designation, 
P.Eng.  (professional  engineer)  after  their 
name.  O 


ogy,  agreed.  He  said  that  making  decisions  in 
Ottawa  about  what  is  needed  in  developing 
countries  is  not  the  best  way  to  help  the 
countries  develop. 

“You  can’t  make  proper  decisions  about 
what  should  happen  in  Third  World  countries 
from  Ottawa,”  he  said.  “They’ve  got  to  be 
made  from  the  Third  World  countries  them- 
selves. We’ve  got  to  help,  but  we  can’t  impose. 
We  must  have  discussion  and  reach  some  com- 
mon solutions.” 

Winegard  also  said  countries  must  include 
more  women  in  science  and  engineering  be- 
cause it  doesn’t  make  any  economic  sense  to 
exclude  their  contributions.  He  said  ethical 
decisions  must  be  made  to  use  technology  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life. 

Ursula  Franklin,  a professor  emeritus  at  the 


University  of  Toronto,  made  a plea  for  com- 
passion in  decision  making. 

“The  strength  of  a community  is  not  only 
what  can  be  dug  up  and  what  can  be  cut  down, 
and  what  is  in  the  brains,”  she  said.  “The 
strength  of  a community  is  what  is  in  the  heart. 
And,  in  the  end,  we  will  rise  or  fall,  survive  or 
perish,  on  nothing  more  than  what  is  in  our 
hearts.”  Her  words  received  a standing  ovation 
from  the  audience  and  the  rest  of  the  panel. 

Other  panel  members  included  Francisco 
Sagasli,  chief  of  strategic  planning  at  the  World 
Bank;  Kevin  Hayes  of  the  Canadian  Labor 
Congress;  and  Eugene  Criioph  of  Atomic 
Energy  Canada  Ltd. 

More  than  730  people  from  nine  provinces, 
21  U.S.  stales  and  18  other  countries  attended 
Uie  conference  over  its  four  days.  O 


It’s  wrong  to  cheat:  Johnson 


Sprinter  Ben  Johnson  told  delegates  at  the 
ethics  ^d  technology  conference  OcL  27  that 
he  wants  to  run  again,  without  drugs. 

Johnson,  who  tested  positive  for  steroids  at 
the  1988  Olympics  in  Seoul,  said  it’s  wrong  to 
cheat.  “I’m  drug  free,”  he  said.  “I  can  run  as 
fast  as  before.  If  I get  an  opportunity  to  run 
again.  I’d  like  to  show  the  Canadian  public. 

“What  I did  embarrassed  my  family  and  my 
country,  Canada.  I’d  like  to  have  that  oppor- 
tunity again  to  prove  that  I’m  a belter  man.  In 
Seoul ...  the  first  thing  that  went  through  my 
mind  was  what  the  kids  would  say  when  1 got 
back  to  Canada.  I didn’t  really  c^  about  the 
gold  medal  (or)  how  much  money  I lost.  It 
doesn’t  really  matter.  And  1 just  want  to  tell 
kids  it’s  not  right  to  take  shortcuts  and  cheat 
and  take  drugs.” 

Johnson  described  his  early  life  in  Jamaica 
and  his  early  days  in  running  after  he  moved  to 
Canada.  He  said  he  always  found  strength  in 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  family  were  very  close. 
“Even  now,  we  still  are  a very  close  family.” 
he  said.  “That’s  how  mom  and  dad  brought  us 
up  to  be." 

Slopping  more  than  once  during  his  speech, 
Johnson  was  full  of  emotion.  “Every  time  I run 
or  uain,  I think  of  my  mom,”  he  said.  “She’s 
the  one  who  brought  me  into  this  world,  and  I 
want  to  do  the  best  for  her.  She  worked  very 
hard,  and  I want  to  give  her  something  in 
return.” 

Carol  Anne  Leiheren,  chef  de  mission  of  the 
Canadian  Olympic  team  in  Seoul,  discussed 
the  pressures  Olympic  athletes  face.  Not  only 
do  the  athletes  push  themselves  to  physic^ 
limits,  she  said,  they  come  underpressure  from 
outside  forces. 

“As  the  athlete  grows  and  develops,  the 
pressures  and  demands  change,”  she  said. 
“They  move  from  pressures  of  a more  personal 
level  — often  family-directed  — and  they 
move  very  quickly  into  the  worlds  of  mega- 
instiiuiions  and  organizations  such  as  the 
media,  political  and  corporate  worlds,  those 
who,  by  living  through  the  athlete,  can  gain 
money,  votes,  reputation.” 

Values  in  other  countries  are  different,  said 
Leiheren.  Those  countries  see  winning  medals 
as  a political  goal.  Technology  in  areas  such  as 
equipment  and  training  methods  have  been 
used  to  increase  the  performance  of  athletes, 
she  said. 

“But  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves:  Do  ethics 
and  morality  determine  the  nature  of  our  tech- 
nological advances,  or  is  the  process  such  that 
our  technology  in  actuality  shapes  our  ethical 
and  moral  behavior?” 

.What  should  be  done  about  drug  use  in 
sports?  “We  must  develop  another  technology 
— a spiritual  and  psychological  technology 
that  helps  us  to  actualize  our  potential  in  an 
acceptable,  legitimate  and  fair  way,”  said 
Leiheren. 

Johnson  left  the  platform  to  a standing  ova- 
tion and  signed  autographs  for  some  fans  on 
his  way  out  For  Peter  Walsh,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, Johnson  is  still  a hero. 


Ben  Johnson. 


“I  certainly  don ’t  agree  with  the  useof  drugs 
or  cheating  to  gel  ahead,”  Walsh  said,  “but  I 
don’t  lay  all  the  blame  on  him  as  he  does." 

Walsh  said  society  places  too  much  em- 
phasis on  winning.  “There’s  only  one  winner; 
everybody  else  is  a loser . . . that’s  the  way  we 
see  it,”  he  said.  ‘The  country  doesn’t  get  too 
excited  about  a seventh-place  finish,  even 
though  the  difference  may  be  a few  hundredths 
ofasecond.  Where’s  the  ethics  in  that?”  O 


Graduate  student  Peter  Walsh  holds  an 
autographed  picture  of  Ben  Johnson. 

Photos  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 
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the  inside  story 

Stories  by  the  Communications  Division,  NSERC 
(Part  I of  a three-part  series.) 

Grants  focus  on  individual 


The  opcraiing  grants  program  of  the  NaluraJ 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council  is 
its  single  largest  acliviiy,  supporting  some 
6,900  university-based  rcse^u’chcrs  with  a total 
budget  of  S177  million  in  1989/90. 

The  program  is  a unique  way  of  funding 
research,  both  in  Canada  and  internationally, 
wiili  the  prime  focus  on  the  individual.  Grant 
recipients  arc  not  restricted  to  the  specific  lines 
of  investigation  outlined  in  their  applications. 
Currently,  relatively  few  restrictions  apply  to 
the  expenses  that  may  be  charged  to  operating 
grants.  There  are,  for  example,  no  restrictions 
on  the  proportions  that  may  be  used  for  equip- 
ment, graduate  student  stipends  or  mivcl. 

Recipients  <ire,  however,  responsible  for 
defending  the  results  obtained  from  the  chosen 
lines  of  endeavor  imd  expenditure  when  the 
lime  comes  to  seek  renewal  of  grant  support. 

The  program  also  has  deliberate  strategics 
for  foslcring  rc.search  in  a rich  diversity  of 
subjects,  for  permitung  a wide  range  of  ap- 
proaches (basic  to  applied,  individual  to  col- 
laborative), and  for  providing  excellent  new 
researchers  with  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
their  research  capability. 

The  operating  grants  program,  together 
with  the  equipment  and  infrastructure 
programs,  fosters  and  helps  maintain  the  best 
research  environments  in  which  graduate  stu- 
dents can  learn  attitudes  and  approaches  to 
research,  as  well  as  methods  and  skills. 

NSERC  is  trying  to  promote  a novelty  of 
approach  to  research  that  goes  beyond  simple 
extrapolation  of  existing  lines  of  inquiry  and 
will  ensure  adaptability  and  creativity  in  the 
research  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Although  this  program  philosophy  does  not 
explicitly  mention  dissemination  of  ideas  to 
the  user  community,  this  is  implicit  in  the 
concept  and  evaluation  of  research  “excel- 
lence.” Research  is  not  complete  without  dis- 
semination of  the  results  to  those  who  may 
benefit  from  them,  whether  they  be  other 
academic  researchers,  policy  makers  or  re- 
searchers and  managers  in  the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  peer-reviewed  archival  docu- 
ments such  as  journals  and  conference 
proceedings,  which  will  be  available  to  future 
generations  of  researchers,  the  transfer  of  ideas 
and  technology  is  achieved  by  direct  interac- 
tion of  the  researcher  with  others,  by  collabora- 
tive research  programs  and,  most  of  all,  by  the 
employment  of  the  researcher’s  former 
graduate  students  by  universities,  government 
and  industry. 

The  selection  criteria  and  evaluation 
process  have  been  designed  to  conform  to  the 
program  philosophy. 

The  criteria  are  the  quality  of  the  re- 
searcher’s recent  contributions,  the  quality  of 
the  proposal  and  the  need  for  funds. 

The  evaluation  process  normally  brings 
comments  from  three  sources  to  the  grant 
selection  committee  (GSC)  table.  These  are 
external  reviewers  who  are  experts  in  the 
specific  field  of  the  applicant,  site  visit  teams 
(GSC  members)  who  have  examined  the  re- 
search environment  at  the  university  and  spe- 
cial readers  (usually  two  or  three  GSC 
members)  who  have  made  a detailed  compara- 
tive evaluation  of  the  proposal. 

It  is  then  the  task  of  the  full  committee  to 
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evaluate  an  application,  taking  into  account  the 
internal  and  external  comments,  and  to  recom- 
mend funding  from  a predetermined  budget 
This  is  a tough  “boundary  condition”  for  a 
GSC,  in  that  any  increase  to  the  grant  of  one 
applicant  means  a decrease  to  the  grant  of 
another. 

No  applicant  is  entitled  to  a grant  as  a 
“birthright”  or,  if  reapplying,  toa  funding  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  previous  grant  Each  com- 
petition means  a fresh  assessment  and  com- 
parison with  other  applicants,  and  a funding 
level  that  reflects  quality  and  need  at  that  lime. 
It’s  exactly  what  it’s  called  — a competition. 

Many  myths  are  perpetuated  about  the 
operating  grants  program,  most  of  which 
emerge  from  a misinterprciation  of  the  pro- 
gram philosophy  or  review  procedure.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  common 
myths. 


Myth:  Operating  grants  support  only  basic  re- 
search. Strategic  grants  support  applied  re- 
search. 

Reality:  Operating  grants  support  a full 
spectrum  of  work  from  the  basic  to  the  applied, 
as  do  strategic  grants.  It  is  not  the  type  of 
research  that  is  the  determining  characteristic, 
but  the  “management  style.”  For  operating 
grants,  the  researcher  selects  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives and  the  methodology,  and  is  free  to 
change  directions  and  methodologies  at  will. 
The  wisdom  of  these  choices  mustbe  defended 
before  the  GSC  at  the  time  of  a renewal  ap- 
plication. For  strategic  grants,  the  researcher 
proposes  to  use  a specific  methodology  to 
tackle  a research  problem  predefined  by 
NSERC.  When  a grant  is  awarded,  the  re- 
searcher is  required  to  adhere  to  the  specific 
objectives  and  milestones  defined. 


Myth:  Operating  grants  are  designed  to  en- 
courage individual  as  opposed  to  collaborative 
research. 

Reality:  Operating  grants  encourage  research 
collaboration  and  interaction.  Each  individual 
is  free  to  select  the  research  collaborators  of 
greatest  potential  benefit  and  to  use  operating 
grant  funds  in  pursuit  of  common  goals.  In- 
deed, such  collaboration  is  demonstrated  by 
many  of  the  lop  NSERC  grant  holders.  Two  or 
more  collaborators  may  elect  to  apply  for  a 
term  grant  as  opposed  to  individual  operating 
grants  if  their  collaboration  is  ongoing  and  not 
subject  to  frequent  changes. 

Myth:  Because  most  applications  are  reviewed 
by  disciplinary  GSCs,  operating  grants  (hs- 
courage  interdisciplinary  research. 

Reality:  Many  disciplinary  GSCs  handle  inter- 
disciplinary proposes.  (The  jurisdiction  of  the 
electrical  engineering  committee,  for  example, 
includes  biomedical  engineering.)  And  there  is 
an  interdisciplinary  GSC  to  handle  diose  ap- 
plications that  do  not  fit  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  of  the  other  disciplinary  committees. 


Committees 

NSERC  has  been  questioning  the  structure  of 
its  grant  selection  committees  for  some  lime. 

Does  the  system  reflect  the  way  research  is 
done  now  and  the  way  it  will  be  done  in  the 
future?  Are  the  peer  review  GSCs  sufficiently 
homogeneous  and  focused  to  function  as  intel- 
lectually compatible  groupings  for  peer 
evaluation?  Does  the  amount  of  research  ac- 
tivity within  a GSC  provide  it  with  a manage- 
able workload? 

A significant  restructuring  of  the  GSCs  and 
their  jurisdictions  is  needed.  This  year,  the 
focus  of  attention  is  on  the  physical  and  earth 
sciences.  There  are  also  some  minor  move- 
ments of  subdisciplines  among  various  GSCs 
to  acknowledge  emerging  U"ends  in  research. 
Next  year,  perhaps  engineering  and  life  scien- 
ces will  be  lackl^. 

With  the  increased  numbers  of  applicants, 
the  growing  complexity  of  subdisciplinc  areas 
in  each  selection  committee’s  purview  and  a 
forecasted  rise  in  equipment  applications, 
NSERC  has  decided  to  split  both  the  chemisuy 
GSC  and  the  physics  GSC  into  two  commit- 
tees. The  jurisdiction  of  the  chemistry  GSC 
will  now  be  divided  between  inorganic/ 
organic  chemistry  and  analylical/physical 
chemistry. 

Physics  has  been  split  into  condensed  mat- 
ter physics  and  general  physics.  Experiment 
and  theory  will  be  blended  in  the  above  com- 
mittees. Nuclear  physics  theory  will,  however, 
move  to  subatomic  physics,  and  gravitation 


So  you  want  an 

You  may  think  you’re  an  unusual  person  — a 
researcher  with  some  years  of  postdoctoral 
experience,  a new  tenure-sueam  faculty  posi- 
tion and  a burning  desire  to  demonsuate  that 
you  can  exuact  your  own  independent  source 
of  research  support  from  thaidistant  black  box, 
NSERC. 

First,  make  sure  you  know  the  type  of  com- 
petition you  face.  You  arc  one  of  an  increasing 
crowd  of  new  applicants  knocking  at  NSERC ’s 
door  (more  than  800  last  year).  Statistically 
you  are  in  engineering  or  biology  and  you  are 
within  six  years  of  your  PhD. 

You  might  think  an  NSERC  grant  is  a 
birthright  If  you  do,  you  ’re  entering  the  realm 
of  mythology.  The  success  rate  for  new  ap- 
plicants ranges  from  35  to  86  per  cent  by 
discipline,  with  an  average  of  58  per  cent  The 
funding  rate  for  successful  applicants  is  59  per 
cent  of  funds  requested. 

Although  assistant  professors,  particularly 
those  applying  for  the  first  time,  have  the  best 
chance  of  success,  the  competition  is  tough, 
and  you  have  to  demonstrate  that  you  have 
both  a good  research  idea  and  the  capability  to 
cany  it  out 

So  how  do  you  maximize  your  chances  of 
success?  The  most  important  thing  is  to  spend 
time  pulling  together  your  grant  application. 
Inevitably,  beginning  researchers  have  a 
modest  record  of  publications  and  other 
evidence  of  research  productivity,  so  they  have 
to  demonstrate  their  potential. by  writing  a solid 
proposal. 

A description  of  a succinct,  original  re- 
search program  with  clear  and  feasible  goals, 
selling  this  firmly  within  the  context  of  other 
activity  in  the  field  and  outlining  the  use  of 
appropriate  methods,  will  catch  the  attention 
of  the  grant  selection  committee. 

Long-term  research  objectives,  not  a short- 
term project,  are  expected.  Previous  research 
contributions  should  be  highlighted  and  their 
relevance  to  the  proposed  program  outlined  for 
the  selection  committee. 

Ask  for  a budget  you  can  effectively  use  and 
realistically  need. 

If  you’ve  been  involved  in  collaborative 
work  in  the  past,  indicate  the  specific  intellec- 
tual contributions  you  have  made  to  ensure  that 
your  role  is  fully  recognized. 

All  of  this  preparation  should  be  done  at 
least  a month  before  your  university’s  dead- 
line. Seek  out  former  members  of  a grant  selec- 
lion  committee  with  whom  you  feel 
comfortable  discussmg  research,  even  if  they 
arc  outside  your  immediate  field,  or  ex- 
perienced senior  colleagues,  and  ask  them  to 
rciid  your  proposal  and  provide  you  with  criti- 


restructured 

will  move  to  space  and  astronomy. 

There  has  also  been  some  “tectonic  ac- 
tivity” in  earth  sciences.  Following  the  move 
of  meteorology  from  space  and  asuonomy  to 
earth  sciences,  which  joins  it  to  its  close  rela- 
tive, physical  oceanography,  and  brings 
together  the  air/sca  interaction  community,  the 
earth  sciences  committee  will  be  split  into  two 
components  — solid  earth  sciences  and  en- 
vironmental earth  sciences. 

As  a result  of  this  change,  and  even  with  the 
addition  of  gravitation,  space  and  asux>nomy  is 
left  with  a small  number  of  applications,  and 
the  GSC  may  have  loo  small  a purview  to  be  a 
viable  peer  review  unit  in  liic  future.  With  the 
exlentof  the  changes  in  other  disciplines,  how- 
ever, and  the  launching  of  the  new  Canadian 
Space  Agency,  further  changes  were  not  con- 
sidered wise  this  year. 

The  reorganization  still  leaves  most  com- 
mittees with  broad  disciplinary  jurisdictions 
consistent  with  NSERC’s  philosophy  of 
evaluation  — prime  emphasis  on  recent  re- 
search contributions  — and  hence  the  fact  that 
NSERC  does  not  use  narrowly  focused 
specialist  committees. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  new  boundary 
problems  that  NSERC  will  have  to  wrestle 
with,  but  the  new  GSCs  should  be  able  to 
provide  a more  in-depth  evaluation,  and  yet 
have  more  manageable  workloads.  The  target 
is  to  keep  the  total  number  of  applications  per 
GSC  to  less  than  400. 


NSERC  grant? 

cal  comments  on  how  it  might  be  improved. 
Your  office  of  research  can  help. 

If  you  cannot  find  such  a person  or  feel  shy 
about  exposing  your  research  ideas  to  col- 
leagues, pul  the  proposal  aside  for  two  weeks, 
then  read  it  again.  If  you  are  not  comfortable 
with  it,  revise  it  until  you  arc. 

The  formal  propos^  is  not  the  only  item  you 
must  submit  to  NSERC.  As  a new  applicant, 
you  must  provide  the  names  of  up  to  five 
researchers  who  can  comment  knowledgeably 
on  your  application. 

You  may  also  be  expected  to  submit  other 
advance  material  such  as  reprints,  preprints 
and  copies  of  reports,  depending  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  your  research.  Check  with  your  of- 
fice of  research  in  August  to  verify  what  is 
required  by  NSERC  and  when  it  is  due. 

With  luck,  you  might  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  speak  with  members  of  a 
grant  selection  committee  during  one  of  their 
periodic  site  visits  to  universities.  Although 
these  people  will  not  likely  be  experts  in  your 
field  and  will  be  unable  to  speak  for  the  full 
committee  in  terms  of  how  your  proposal 
might  fare,  this  does  provide  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  your  suitability  for  research  sup- 
port. Be  honest,  open  and  frank,  and  use  com- 
mon sense.  Ask  questions  and  transmit  your 
excitement  in  pursuing  your  own  research  pro- 
gram. 

Note:  Guelph’s  Office  of  Research  holds 
seminars  to  help  scientists  with  their  grant 
proposals.  Call  Wayne  Marsh  at  Ext.  6931  for 
more  information. 

When  it’s  time 
to  renew 

If  entry  into  the  NSERC  funding  system  is  the 
first  major  test  of  a researcher,  survival  through 
the  first  renewal  is  a second  and  equally  severe 
test. 

NSERC  recently  looked  at  the  fate  of  new 
applicants  three  years  later,  when  they  have  the 
ch^ce  to  come  back  to  seek  a fourth  year  of 
NSERC  support.  Some  startling  facts  were 
revealed.  Some  21  per  cent  did  not  reapply,  1 1 
per  cent  received  no  award,  21  per  cent 
received  reduced  funding,  29  per  cent  received 
a medium  increase  (up  to  $5,(XX)),  12  per  cent 
received  a medium  increase  ($5,000  to 
$10,(X)0),  and  only  six  per  cent  received  a 
significant  increase  (greater  than  $10,000). 

Continued  on  page  5 


At  your  service 


Don’t  mess  with  Guelph 


The  people  in  Physical  Resources  work  hard  al 
keeping  the  campus  clean.  And  they  appreciate 
your  help. 

“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  as  much  litter  as 
there  used  to  be,”  says  Grounds  deparunem 
head  Mike  Bladon.  “I  think,  on  average,  that 
people  arc  more  thoughtful  about  what  they  do 
with  their  garbage.  They’re  more  concerned 
about  the  environment.” 

There  are  about  110  concrete  trash  bins  on 
campus;  most  of  them  are  emptied  three  times 
a week.  It  takes  about  three  hours  to  empty 
them,  but  it’s  worth  it,  says  Bladon,  “because 
garbage  is  being  put  where  it  belongs.” 

He  says  it’s  much  more  common  now  to  see 


people  go  out  of  their  way  to  put  their  trash  in 
a bin  rather  than  throw  it  on  the  ground.  The 
University’s  non-smoking  policy  has  meant 
more  butts  on  the  ground,  though.  “We  would 
appreciate  it  if  people  would  pul  their  cigarette 
butts  in  the  garbage  containers,”  he  says. 

Keeping  the  campus  clean  inside  buildings 
also  makes  for  a better  atmosphere,  says  Al 
Brown,  director  of  Physical  Resources.  Most 
people  use  designated  boards  to  post  their  mes- 
sages, but  Housekeeping  staff  have  to  remove 
some  from  the  walls  and  windows.  This  creates 
exu-a  costs  for  the  University  to  keep  the  build- 
ings clean.  Physical  Resources  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  messages  were  posted  in  the 
proper  place,  says  Brown.  O 


Grounds  Department  worker  Harley  Plaza. 

Gray  collects  trash  from  a bln  in  Branion  Phoio  by  David  Thomas,  Gxtcmal  Relations 


These  posters  were  placed  on  walls  and  rather  than  message  boards, 
windows  in  the  MacKinnon  building,  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


Renew  Continued  from  page  4 

According  to  this  study,  more  than  half  of 
those  young  researchers  originally  identified 
as  having  strong  research  potential  failed  to 
alDact  increased  funding.  What  is  happening? 

The  data  generate  many  more  questions 
than  answers.  Is  it  simply  that  the  NSERC 
selection  committee  standards  are  too  high,  or 
that  poor  choices  were  made  in  the  first  round? 

Alternatively,  we  may  be  looking  at  a com- 
plex mix  of  issues,  including  the  following:  Is 
the  research  environment  too  poor  or  inade- 
quate to  support  new  researchers,  particularly 
those  who  have  complex  experimental 
programs  to  mount?  Are  some  new  researchers 
unable  to  combine  and  cope  with  the  compet- 
ing pressures  of  teaching  and  research?  Are 
some  researchers  being  given  research  support 
too  early,  before  an  original  and  feasible  re- 
search program  has  been  developed,  resulting 
in  unre^istically  high  expectations  at  the  time 
of  renewal?  Are  the  hiring  standards  of  some 
universities  too  lax  or  inappropriate? 

It’s  not  easy  forNSERC  to  do  a comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  these  problems  from  its  own 
database.  For  that  reason,  the  council  will  be 
calling  on  university  research  grants  officers  at 
several  universities  to  help  shed  some  light  on 
why  21  per  cent  of  new  applicants  do  not 
reapply  after  three  years. 

Have  these  researchers  left  the  university  or 
do  they  simply  recognize  that  their  chances  of 


obtaining  a renewal  grant  are  slim  at  best?  The 
council  will  then  ask  iis  committee  on  the 
research  base  to  discuss  the  issues. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  brutal  reality  is 
that  only  a fraction  of  those  who  start  a research 
career  in  a university  appear  to  have  the  ap- 
titude to  pursue  it 

The  other  side  of  this  debate  is  the  concern 
that  few  young  researchers  receive  the  level  of 
funding  increases  necessary  to  develop  a truly 
competitive  program.  NSERC  policy  is  that 
truly  outstanding  young  researchers  should  be 
able  to  reach  high-equilibrium  levels  of  fund- 
ing within  10  years  of  entry. 

This  policy  is  not  yet  fully  implemented  by 
all  grant  selection  committees,  but  the  next  few 
years  should  ensure  that  the  very  best  have 
good  support  for  pursuit  of  their  research  inter- 
ests at  an  early  stage  in  their  career. 

With  a “zero  sum  rule”  for  allocation  of 
research  funding,  however,  others  will  find 
their  grants  reduced  to  free  up  resources  for 
these  “very  best”  young  researcheis.  Those 
who  have  not  recently  made  significant  re- 
search contributions  will  see  their  NSERC 
funding  phased  out;  others  may  see  reduced 
support 

The  opportunity  is  there  for  substantial  re- 
search funding,  but  there  arc  no  guarantees  and 
no  sinecures  as  NSERC  attempts  to  stretch  its 
funding  to  cover  the  increasing  demands  of  an 
active  and  produedve  research  community.  O 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Real  estate  director's  response  to  letter 


I would  like  to  address  concerns  about  the 
proposed  retirement  village  at  The  Arboretum 
raised  in  a letter  to  the  editor  in  At  Guelph  Sept. 
20  from  Prof.  Card  OUs.  What  is  written  here 
generally  follows  the  contents  of  a letter  1 sent 
to  Ods  Sept.  27. 

Re:  communication.  AnumberofmeeUngs 
were  held  in  connccUon  with  the  University’s 
land  development  plans,  as  well  as  the 
proposed  retirement  village  itself.  Notices  of 
open  mcedngs  were  published  in  At  Guelph 
and  the  local  media,  and  there  was  nadonal 
mc^ia  coverage  of  the  proposal.  We  regret  that 
Ods  feels  his  rights  have  b^n  violated,  but  wc 
believe  the  University  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  advise  both  the  campus  community  as  well 
as  the  communiiy-al-Iarge  about  the  nature  and 
progress  of  all  development  plans.  A pamphlet 
is  available  that  sets  out  the  University’s 
development  plans  as  these  now  stand.  An 
earlier  version  was  printed  in  At  Guelph  Nov. 
24,  1988.  A pamphlet  on  the  planned  retire- 
ment village  is  also  available  from  this  office 
or  the  Department  of  External  Reladons. 

Re:  agricultural  land.  The  development  of 
agricultural  land  within  an  urban  envelope  is 
the  subject  of  an  ongoing  debate  that  generally 
focuses  on  trade-offs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  or  University.  One  important 
benefit  from  wise  use  of  these  lands  is  the 
enrichment  of  the  University’s  endowment 
fund,  which,  atadme  of  shrinking  government 
funding,  will  be  vital  to  this  University’s 
future. 

Re:  experimental  plots.  This  is  a matter  that 
should  be  addressed  by  the  researchers  in- 
volved and  the  administradon.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  such  a dialogue  has  occurred. 

Re:  wcUands.  The  University  is  most  sensi- 
dye  to  environmental  considcradons  and  con- 
straints in  the  planning  of  all  its  developments, 
including  the  proposed  retirement  village.  We 
have  engaged  an  environmental  biology  con- 
sultant on  this  project,  as  we  have  done  on 
others,  who  has  provided  valuable  input  into 
the  project. 

Re:  Guelph  Gerontology  Research  Centre. 
Ods  is  correct  in  nodng  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Gerontology  Rcsciirch  Ccnu-c  to 
play  a part  in  academic  rcsctuch  on  aging.  To 
date,  the  centre  has  been  consulted  about 
viuious  aspects  of  the  project  and  will  become 
increasingly  more  involved  in  the  future.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  units,  such  as  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  The  Arboretum, 

Faculty 
activities 

Prof.  Tony  Winson,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  gave  an  invited  lecture  this 
summer  at  the  Norwegian  Agricultural 
University  on  “The  Impact  of  Agribusiness 
Aedvides  on  the  Family  Farm  Sector  in  Two 
Regions  of  Canada.”  He  also  met  with  the  staff 
of  Sweden’s  Nadonal  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
discuss  the  effects  of  Sweden’s  new  environ- 
mental reguladons  on  agriculture. 

Positions 
elsewhere 

The  University  of  Calgary  seeks  applicadons 
and  nominadons  for  the  posidon  of  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  general  studies  to  assume  dudes  I uly 
1 . 1 990.  Nominadons  and  applicadons,  includ- 
ing a detailed  curriculum  vitae  and  the  names 
of  three  referees,  should  be  sent  by  Nov.  30  to 
Dr.  J.D.  Calkin,  Associate  Vice-President 
Academic,  University  of  Calgary,  2500 
University  Dr.  N.,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2N  1 N4. 

Saint  Paul  University,  which  is  federated 
with  the  University  of  Ottawa,  is  seeking  ap- 
plicadons for  the  posidon  of  director  of  the 
Insdtutc  of  Pastoral  Studies.  The  insdtute  is  a 
mulddisciplinary  centre  of  graduate  studies  in 
theology,  psychology  and  sociology.  The  posi- 
don requires  fluency  in  English  and  French. 
Applicadons  should  be  sent  by  Jan.  15  to  Leo 
Labcrge,  OMI,  Academic  Vice-Rector,  S^t 
Paul  University,  223  Main  St.,  Ottawa  KIS 
1C4,  or  by  fax  to  1-613-236-5278.  O 


plan.  Board  of  Governors  decided  in  1985  that 
certain  lands  were  not  required  for  the  teach  ing 
needs  of  the  University  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Except  for  two  surplus  parcels,  the 
University  is  to  retain  ownership  of  the  land, 
and  use  of  the  lands  is  to  be  reviewed  on  a 
will  also  benefit  from  the  development. 

Re:  University  expansion.  The  University 
regularly  reviews  and  updates  its  long-range 
regular  basis. 

For  example,  following  extensive  review,  B 
of  G approved  the  1987  Amendment  to  the 
Long-Range  Plan  — University  of  Guelph. 
This  document  clearly  indicates  the  lands 
desired  for  development,  and  I understand 
that  it  is  available  to  interested  persons. 

Perhaps  people  arc  not  aware  that  this 
project  is  being  proposed  on  a land-lease  basis. 
This  clearly  meets  the  reversionary  criteria  of 
B of  G and,  until  the  land  is  required  for 
academic  needs,  will  serve  to  enrich  the 
University’s  endowment  — a goal  certainly 
worthy  of  all  our  support 

Re:  Old  Stone  Estates.  There  was  an  evolu- 
tion of  decision  making  and  approvals  relating 
to  this  project  that  did  not  contemplate  or  per- 
mit the  construction  of  a “model  community.” 
It  is  a freehold  development,  with  individual 
purchasers  building  their  own  homes  under 
architectural  tmd  landscape  guidelines.  There 
is  no  basis  to  compare  this  development  and 
the  retirement  village. 

Re:  University  facilities.  Based  on  the 
responses  to  our  questionnaires  by  prospective 
residents  for  the  new  community,  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  residents  will  tax  the  already 
“overcrowded  facilities”  referred  to  by  Otis. 
We  agree  that  this  is  a “fabulous  opportunity 
for  them”  and  trust  that  Otis  will  agree  that  as 
a society  wc  must  be  very  conscious  of  the 
needs  of  our  aging  population. 

Currently,  wc  have  more  than  300  people 
on  our  wailing  list,  most  of  whom  have  taken 
the  time  to  complete  the  deinilcd  question- 
naire, attend  meetings  and  provide  us  with 
valuable  information. 

Otis  has  never  contacted  our  office  for  in- 
formation on  the  project  and  was  invited  to  do 
so  after  his  letter  appeared  in  At  Guelph.  His 
letter  is  the  first  negative  correspondence  we 
have  received  since  tlic  project  was  announced 
several  years  ago. 

John  Armstrong, 
Director  of  Real  Estate. 

Pay.  • • 

equity  f ^ 

update  — 

by  Angie  McLaughlin  and  Betty  Wickett, 
Department  of  Personnel 

As  of  OcL  29,  exempt  staff  and  the  U of  G Staff 
Association  were  leading  the  University  com- 
munity in  their  return  of  job  fact  sheets,  with 
response  rates  of  64  and  63  per  cent  respec- 
tively. 

Supervisory  staff  have  a return  rate  of  33 
per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  this  rate  will  begin 
to  increase  now  that  many  of  the  support  staff 
fact  sheets  have  been  received. 

On.  Oct.  26,  Kim  Malcolmson,  an  educa- 
tion officer  with  the  Pay  Equity  Commission, 
addressed  a joint  meeting  of  committee  mem- 
bers and  job  analysts  on  two  issues  concerning 
pay  equity. 

There  was  a general  discussion  concerning 
gender  neutrality,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  U of  G job  evaluation  plan.  Discussion 
centred  around  factors  such  as  working  condi- 
tions and  physical/menial  demands,  and  the 
University’s  interpretation  of  these  factors.  It 
was  reassuring  to  hear  that  we  are  inicrprcung 
them  in  a consistent,  fair,  gender-neutral  way. 

Malcolmson  said  organizations  should 
keep  in  mind  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation and  approach  the  self-managed  process 
in  a co-operative  manner  with  good  faith. 

About  25  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity attended  an  open  queslion-and-answer 
session  on  pay  equity  Oct.  26.  Some  of  the 
issues  raised  there  will  be  addressed  in  upcom- 
ing issues  of  At  Guelph.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, send  them  to  Betty  Wickett,  Personnel, 
Level  5,  University  Centre.  O 
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Briefly 


U of  G goes  to  the  Royal 

The  University  will  once  again  exhibit  at  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair,  which  this  year  runs  Nov. 
8 to  19.  Sponsored  by  Knob  Hill  Fanns,  the 
University’s  main  display  will  be  in  Beef  Row 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Coliseum.  Other  dis- 
plays include  a FACS  survey  in  Foodland  On- 
tario and  landscape  architecture  designs  in  the 
East  Annex.  Co-ordinated  by  alumni  officer 
Leslea  Schmitz,  Community  Relations,  iheex- 
hibiLs  will  be  staffed  by  about  25  students  and 
faculty  per  day.  At  the  exhibit,  U of  G alumni 
can  register  for  a draw  for  a University  lamp 
donated  by  the  U of  G Alumni  Association. 
The  Alumni  Office  has  a limited  number  of 
tickets  for  the  Nov.  1 6 Royal  horse  show  at  $20 
each.  For  tickets,  call  Barbara  Brooks  at  Ext. 
6544  or  Rosemary  Clark  at  Ext.  2122. 

Fair  November 

The  University  Centre  presents  Fair 
November,  the  annual  exhibition  and  stile  of 
Canadian  crafts,  in  the  University  Cenue 
courtyard  Nov.  16to  19.Thccraflswillinclude 
pottery,  jewelry,  painted  clothing,  leather, 
wood,  toys,  weaving  and  preserves.  The  fair 
will  run  from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Nov  16and  17, 
lOa.in.iobp.m.Nov.  18  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Nov.  19.  Admission  is  free. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
scries  continues  Nov.  5 with  "Waste 
Watchers”  and  Nov.  12  with  “Quest  for  the 
Sun.”  These  walks  for  the  whole  family  begin 
at  tlic  nature  centre  at  2 p.m.  The  Tuesday 
evening  collection  tours  and  talks  continue 
Nov.  7 with  “Branches,  Buds  and  Bark.”  It 
begins  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Cenuc. 

Anniversary  concert 

The  Macdonald  Stewan  Art  Centre  will 
celebrate  its  10th  anniversary  with  a concert 
Nov.  10  at  8 p.m.  at  the  centre.  The  concert  will 
feature  soprano  Elizabeth  Ncufcld,  tenor  Glyn 
Evans,  guitarist  Bruce  French,  piano  duo 
Anagnoson  and  Kinton,  pianist  Rosemary 
Collins  and  composer  Charles  Wilson.  A 
limited  number  of  tickets  arc  available  at  $10 
general,  $8  for  students  and  seniors,  from 
Patricia  Law  at  Exl  3988. 

Grad  Studies  annual  meeting 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  Nov.  8 at  3: 10  p.m.  in  Room 
442  of  the  University  Cenue.  Dean  Doug 
Oxmrod  will  give  a report  on  enrolment,  ap- 
praisals of  new  programs  and  the  appointment 
of  a temporary  liaison  officer.  Prof.  John  Bur- 
ton, Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  will  give  a 
summary  of  the  25th  anniversary  workshops. 
Academic  Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald 
will  discuss  implications  of  corridor  adjust- 
ment for  graduate  studies.  All  graduate  faculty 
and  students  arc  welcome. 

Book  launching 

A book  launching  for  the  new  O^ord  Com- 
panion to  Canadian  Theatre  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  in  Toronto  Nov.  16. 
The  book  was  cd  ited  by  Prof.  Eugene  Benson, 
English  Language  and  Literature,  and  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice-president, 
academic.  TheaUo  owner  Ed  Mirvish  has  lent 
the  use  of  die  theatre,  and  Oxford  University 
Press  Canada,  the  publisher,  is  hosting  the 
reception.  Among  the  invited  guests  arc 
University  administrators,  the  deans  of  re- 
search and  the  College  of  Arts,  the  chairs  of  the 
departments  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture and  Drama,  contributors  to  the  book,  offi- 
cials from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council,  which  funded  the  project, 
major  Toronto  and  region  booksellers,  and 
leading  theaue  professionals. 

Innu  self-determination 

Representatives  of  the  Innu  nation  of 
Nitassinan  will  be  on  campus  Nov.  3 to  discuss 
their  pursuit  of  self-determination  in  defending 
their  land  against  low-level  flights  by  NATO 
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airplanes.  The  discussion  will  be  held  in  Room 
103  of  the  University  Centre  at  rroon;  admis- 
sion is  free.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  centre,  the 
University  NDP,  the  CSA  and  the  Canadian 
Alliance  in  Solidarity  with  Native  Peoples. 

Noon-hour  concert 

The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  continues  Nov. 
2 with  pianists  Jean  and  Kenneth  Wentworth 
and  Nov.  9 with  pianist  Stephanie  Sebastian. 
The  concerts  are  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
Room  107  ofthe  MacKinnon  building.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Abella  lecture 

The  inaugural  Abella  lecture  will  be  held  Nov. 
7,  when  human  rights  activist  Rosemary 
Brown  asks  "Is  the  Education  of  Women  Haz- 
ardous to  the  Health  of  Universities?”  at  8 p.m. 
in  Room  103  of  the  University  Centre.  A 
fonner  British  Columbia  MLA,  Brown  is  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Match  Internationa] 
Centre  in  Ottawa.  The  lecture  series  honors 
Rosalie  Abella,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
1984  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on 
Equality  in  Employment. 

Theatre  in  the  TVees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre.  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  is  offering  the  comedy  A Bit  Between 
the  Teeth,  written  by  Michael  Pertwee  and 
directed  by  John  Snowdon.  Performances  are 
scheduled  for  Nov.  4, 11, 18  and  25,  and  Dec. 
2,  9 and  16.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  the  play 
begins  at  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $32.50.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  University  Centre  box  office, 
Exl.  3940. 

Canadian  studies  down  under 

The  Association  for  Canadian  Studies  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  holding  the  fifth 
biennial  Cana^an  Studies  Conference  July  19 
to  22  at  the  University  of  New  England, 
Armidale,  New  South  Wales.  The  association 
is  seeking  papers  on  the  environment,  recrea- 
tion and  tourism.  One-page  abstracts  should  be 
sent  by  Nov.  30  to  Michael  Hall,  School  of 
Resource  Science  and  Management,  Univer- 
sity of  New  England,  Northern  Rivers,  Box 
157,  Lismorc,  NSW,  2480  Australia,  or  by  fax 
at  01 1-66-212-669. 


Stories  by  Munsch 

As  pan  of  the  University’s  25th  anniversary 
celebrations,  the  University  Centre  presents 
children’s  author  Robert  Munsch  telling  his 
favorite  stories  Nov.  19al  War  Memorial  Hall. 
The  Guelph  author,  who  has  published  15 
books  that  have  sold  more  than  one  million 
copies,  will  perform  at  1 and  3 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$8  each,  and  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office,  Sam  the  Record  Man,  the 
Bookshelf,  the  Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall  and 
Stories  Children’s  Bookstore. 

(GWC)^  seminar 

The  Guelph-Waierloo  Centre  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Chemistry  presents  its  annual  Satur- 
day seminar  Nov.  18  at  the  Waterloo  campus. 
The  centre’s  annual  general  meeting  will  be 
held  at  2 p.m.  Guelph  professor  Bob  Balahura 
will  speak  on  “Inner  Sphere  Electron  Transfer 
Reactions”  at  4 p.m.  A cash  bar,  poster  session 
and  dinner  will  follow.  Tickets  for  the  dinner 
are  $10  for  graduate  students  and  guests,  $18 
for  faculty,  postdoctoral  fellows  and  guests, 
and  are  available  from  Janice  Kraemer,  Ext 
3447. 

Science  and  philosophy  colloquium 

The  Colloquium  for  the  Critical  Approach  to 
Science  and  Philosophy  will  be  held  Nov.  5 in 
Room  304  of  the  MacKinnon  building.  Prof. 
John  Simpson,  Physics,  will  discuss  "Mes- 
sages from  the  Sun:  Detecting  Solar 
Neutrinos”  at  2 p.m.  John  Furedy  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  will  speak  on  "Develop- 
ing a New  Measure  in  Psychophysiology: 
Scientific  Persuasion,  Tcrritorality  and 


Evidence”  at  4 p.m.  For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Political  Studies,  at  Ext. 
3469  or  Prof.  Tom  Settle,  Philosophy,  at  Ext. 
3123. 

East  German  ambassador  speaks 

Heinz  Birch,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic’s  ambassador  to  Canada,  will  speak 
on  campus  Nov.  8 on  “Forty  Years  of  German 
Democratic  Republic:  The  Social  Strategy  of 
the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Germany  and  Its 
Further  Shaping  Within  the  ’90s.”  The  lecture 
beginsat7:30p.m.inRoom  103  ofthe  Univer- 
sity Centre;  admission  is  free.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  University  Centre,  the  Daily  Mercury, 
the  CSA  and  the  East  European/Soviel  Union 
Linkages  Program. 

Fete  Romantique 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  annual  fund- 
raising draw,  Fete  Romantique,  offers  a grand 
prize  of  a sbc-course  dinner  for  six  in  one  of 
Guelph’s  elegant  heritage  homes  next 
Valentine’s  Day.  Other  prizes  donated  by  local 
businesses  include  theatre  tickets,  designer 
clothes,  restaurant  vouchers,  limited-edition 
prints  and  gift  certificates.  Last  year.  Fete 
Romantique  raised  $12,000  for  the  council’s 
arts-relat^  programs.  Tickets  are  $10  and  are 
available  firom  council  board  members,  the 
council  officeat  lOB  Carden  St.  and  The  Fram- 
ing Experience. 

French  Studies  lecture 

The  French  Studies  section  of  the  Department 
of  Languages  and  Literatures  presents  a lecture 
Nov.  9 with  Jane  Couchman  of  York  Univer- 
sity discussing  “Images  du  Nouveau  Monde  et 
des  Peuples  Indigenes.”  It  will  be  heldal  8 p.m. 


in  Room  3 14  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

Sociologists  meet 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Sociology  and 
Anlliropology  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
campus  Nov.  3 and  4.  The  public  is  invited  to 
attend  the  plenary  session  Nov.  3 on  “Polls, 
Politics  and  Policies.”  It  begins  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Centre.  Speakers 
are  Angus  Reid,  a national  public  opinion 
pollster,  and  Prof.  Alex  Michalos,  Philosophy. 
Other  topics  to  be  discussed  at  tlte  conference 
include  urban  deviance,  radical  criminology, 
feminist  perspectives  on  sociological  theory, 
native  people  and  development  issues,  and  the 
implications  of  reproductive  technology.  Con- 
ference registration  is  $20  for  OASA  mem- 
bers, $25  for  non-members.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  Ext.  3894/5. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  in  Blackwood 
Hall  has  the  following  items  for  departmental 
purchase:  SD#815  — Volker  Craig  415  APL, 
s/n  23027-048:  SD#823  — Volker  Craig  415 
APL,  s/n  12503-012;  SD«838  — Durst  138S 
enlarger,  SD#846  — Hotpack  refrigerated  in- 
cubator; SD#848  — two  Densitometers 
Chromoscan  (Joyce),  s/n  859  and  s/n  1609; 
SDS845  — Beckman  scintillation  counter  plus 
teletype;  Labline  waierbath,  s/n  0874;  Gallen- 
hamp  shaker  bath  s/n  APP3B506257,  Xerox 
HI  TYPE  printer  s/n  4110B7,  three  Volker 
Craigs  415  APL,  s/n  02040-062,  01636-024, 
0240-081;  and  a Milner  under-bench  fridge; 
SD#849  — Visi  filing  cabinet  on  wheels.  For 
more  information,  call  Surplus  Sales  at  Ext 
8139. 


More  prizes  drawn  for  UW 


The  third  draw  for  prizes  in  this  year’s  campus 
United  Way  appeal  was  held  OcL  27. 

The  grand  prize  draw  fora  night  on  the  town 
for  two  in  Toronto,  including  tickets  for  The 
Phantom  ofthe  Opera,  limousine  service  and 
dinner  at  a French  restaurant,  will  be  held  Oct. 
30. 

As  of  last  Friday,  $51,000  had  been  con- 
tributed to  the  United  Way  by  the  University 
community  — about  40  per  cent  of  the  goal, 
says  campus  campaign  chair,  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  University  secretary. 

Canvassers  are  asked  to  return  pledges  and 
donations  by  Thursday  of  this  week  so  that 
names  can  be  entered  for  the  grand  prize  draw 
Friday  morning. 

The  OcL  24  winners  are: 

• Two  matted  prints  by  William  Henry 
BarletL  suitable  for  framing,  a gift  from 
Virginia  Gillham,  U of  G Library  — 
Rosalind  Gibson,  Family  Studies,  and  Iain 
Campbell,  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science. 

• A copy  of  The  Heart  of  the  Country  by 
Prof.  Fred  Dahms,  Geography,  a gift  of  the 
author  — Marilyn  Robinson,  Develop- 
ment, External  Relations. 

• Two  crested  glasses  and  a bottle  of  house 
wine,  a gift  of  the  Faculty  Club  — Trevor 
Watts,  Consumer  Studies. 

• Double-room  accommodation  for  two  in 
residences  in  the  summer  of  1 990,  donated 
by  Central  Reservations  and  Conferences 
— Angela  Davidson,  U of  G Library. 

• Ten  Hues  of  ice  cream,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  — two-litre  con- 
tainers to  Nancy  Fitzpatrick,  U of  G 
Library;  Peter  Zahradka,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  David  Noakes,  Zoology; 
Gordon  Lange,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  and  James  White,  Psychol- 
ogy- 

• Portrait  silling  and  one  8x10  print,  cour- 
tesy of  Photographic  Services  — Roy 
Pella,  Personnel. 

• A one-year  non-preferred  parking  permit, 
donated  by  Administrative  Services  — 
Harry  Downie,  Biomedical  Sciences. 


• Two  tickets  for  Good  Person  of  Szechuan, 
Nov.  27,  courtesy  of  the  Department  of 
Drama  — Ron  Downey,  OVC  Dean’s  Of- 
fice. 

• One  large  pizza  with  three  items,  thanks  to 
Mountain  Pizza  — Elizabeth  Santos, 
Pathology. 

• One  set  of  house  keys  cut  while  you  wait, 
courtesy  of  locksmith  John  Gregory, 
Maintenance  — Helen  Power,  Physical 
Resources. 

• Diagnostic  visit  for  plants  in  home  or  gar- 
den, from  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Biology  — Sandy  McIntyre, 
Computing  Services. 

• Two  passes  to  Alumni  Weekend  1990,  a 
gift  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Community 
Relations  — Andre  Auger,  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre. 

• A hardcover  copy  of  Foundations  and 
Changing  Practices  in  Extension,  by  Prof. 
Don  Blackburn,  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
donated  by  Media  Distribution,  Teaching 
Support  Services — Ross  Hallelt,  Physics. 

• Lunch  with  a member  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, courtesy  of  the  Secretariat’s  Office 
— Phil  Keddie,  Geography. 

• A new  prize  of  a stainless  steel  salad  bowl, 
donated  by  Kath  Beaven  on  behalf  of  the 
Professional  Staff  Association  — Sandra 
Gamble,  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety. 

The  winners  are  notified  by  telephone  and 
asked  to  pick  up  their  prizes  from  the  donors. 
For  more  information,  call  Sandra  Webster, 
Creative  Services,  Ext  3864  O 


Research Coming  events 


New  poultry  cage  enhances 
‘quality  of  life’  for  hens 


Are  chickens  happy  in  iheir  work? 

At  the  ArkelJ  Research  Station,  Prof.  Frank 
Humik,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  has 
created  an  open-concept  600-square-foot 
chicken  aviaiy,  to  address  what  he  calls  their 
“occupational  vacuum.” 

Animal  welfare  groups  and  many  con- 
sumers are  concerned  that  chickens  don’t  have 
enough  space  in  the  battery  housing  system 
commonly  used  by  egg  producers,  says 
Humik.  Battery  cages  confine  the  hens  to  small 
cages,  which  are  then  stacked  vertically  in  long 
rows. 

The  battery  system  doesn’t  offer  enough 
environmentid  complexity  for  the  birds  to 
manifest  some  of  their  natural  behavior,  like 
scratching,  pecking  and  associating  with  each 
other,  he  says.  At  the  same  time,  it  fosters  some 
unusual  behavioral  and  feeding  habits. 

“In  nature,  chickens  might  take  eight  hours 
to  consume  the  same  amount  of  feed  that  they 
do  in  two  hours  in  confinement,”  he  says. 
“They  have  nothing  else  to  do  in  their  cages  — 
they’re  in  an  occupational  vacuum.” 

Humik’s  new  poultry  housing  system  aims 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  laying  hens  by 
creating  a more  natural  environment  and 
giving  them  more  room  to  move  around, 
without  reducing  egg  productivity. 

The  new  aviary  prototype  is  a room  that 
provides  an  entire  complex  environment  for 
the  birds.  It  has  a central  area  with  multi-level 
roosts,  feeding  troughs  and  water  cups. 

On  each  side  of  this  central  area,  there  is  a 
large  floor  where  the  birds  can  walk,  scratch 
the  ground  or  interact.  Against  the  walls  on 
both  sides  of  the  room,  there  are  two  rows  of 
nests  where  the  hens  lay  their  eggs.  The  hous- 
ing system  also  comes  with  mechanized  egg 
collection  so  that  there  is  litUe.change  in  labor 
costs  for  the  fanner. 

Despite  the  disadvantages  of  battery  cages, 
they  do  offer  some  advantages  that  most  alter- 
natives have  not  yet  been  able  to  duplicate, 
says  Humik. 

“Although  the  battery  cages  are  restrictive, 
they  do  protect  the  birds  against  predators. 
Battery  cages  also  keep  them  thermally 
protected,  limit  contact  with  excreta  and 


facilitate  easy  detection  of  health  problems.  To 
find  a better  system,  we  need  something  that 
will  maintain  these  existing  advantages 
without  adding  to  the  farmer’s  economic  and 
labor  costs.” 

Humik  is  now  involved  in  a three-year 
evaluation  of  the  aviary  system,  with  funding 
from  the  Ontario  Animal  Welfare  Foundation 
and  the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing  Agency. 

Before  beginning  to  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  system,  he  worked  with  Prof.  Hugh 
Lehman,  Hiilosophy,  to  identify  measurable 
“quality  of  animal  life”  criteria. 

“Many  people  talk  about  welf^  in  one 
way  or  another,”  says  Humik,  “but  it’s  only  if 
we  have  a definition  with  measurable  variables 
that  we  can  actually  compare  the  prototype 
with  the  existing  battery  system  and  say  that 
one  is  better  than  the  other.” 

One  of  the  parameters  the  scientists  came 
up  with  was  longevity,  he  says.  “Presumably, 
if  the  birds’  needs  are  being  satisfied  properly, 
it  will  be  reflected  in  their  life  span.” 

The  study  will  also  be  looking  at  behaviors 
that  indicate  the  birds  are  stressed,  frustrated  or 
bored.  Dr.  Toshio  Tanaka,  a poultry  behavior 
scientist  from  Azabu  University  in  Japan,  is 
spending  his  sabbatical  at  Guelph  to  work  on 
the  project’s  evaluation. 

The  three-year  period  is  needed  to  check  the 
longevity  factor,  says  Humik.  “Laying  hens 
arc  really  only  productive  in  their  first  year  and 
are  then  marketed.  We’ll  be  keeping  them 
laying  for  three  years  because  any  noticeable 
difference  in  the  two  systems  might  not  be 
manifested  in  the  young  birds.” 

Although  the  new  housing  system  is  sdll  a 
prototype  and  not  yet  viable  for  the  market, 
Humik  and  Tonaka  will  also  be  comparing  egg 
productivity  and  the  economic  and  labor  costs 
to  the  farmer  with  each  system. 

“If  we  want  farmers  to  use  a system  that  is 
better  for  the  welfare  of  the  bird,  it  must  also 
be  a system  that  provides  enough  incentive  to 
the  farmer  to  be  implemented,”  he  says.  “We 
can’t  expect  the  farmer  to  accept  a system  that 
would  be  harmful  financially,  create  more 
work  or  in  some  other  way  negatively  affect 
the  farmer’s  own  quality  of  life.”  O 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  1 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Pathology  Lectures  - “Animal  Research:  Its 
Control  and  Regulation,”  Frank  Flowers; 
‘The  Animal  Welfare  Movemenu  An  Over- 
view.” Bill  Rapley,2: 10  p.m..  Pathology  145. 
Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
17  miles.  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Ninjitsu  Club  Lecture  - “Iridology:  The 
Eye/Body  Connection,”  Marta  Grzesiowski, 
7:30  p.m..  Animal  Science  171,  $5. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  2 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Fortieth  class  day. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5: 10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Minisuy 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335; 
IVCF  Meeting,  6:45  p.m..  Textiles  205. 
Microbiology  Seminar  - “Regulation  of 
Gene  Expression  by  a Yeast  Transposablc 
Element:  Cis-Acting  Sequences  and  Trans- 
Acting  Factors,”  Ronald  Pcarlman,  noon, 
Chemistry  & Microbiology  160. 

Concert  - Jean  and  Kenneth  Wentworth, 
piano,  12:10p.m. and  1:10p.m., MacKinnon 
107,  free. 

Communications  Services  Seminar  - 
“Potential  Applications,  Uses  and  Benefits  of 
the  Campus  High-Speed  Network.”  2 p.m., 
Animal  Science  141. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  3 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  of  prercgisira- 
tion  for  in-course  students. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC314. 
Seminar  - “Innu  Self-Determination,”  noon. 
UC  103. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Parturition  Complex,” 
Oded  Markusfcld,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - 
“Molecular  Perspectives  on  Amphibian 
Evolution,”  Linda  Maxson,  3:10  p.m.. 
Animal  Science  I4I. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 


Test-tube  fertilization 
goes  one  step  further 


SATURDAY,  Nov.  4 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m.,  Arboretum  Cenue,  $32.50. 


334. 

Abella  Lecture  - “Is  the  Education  of 
Women  Hazardous  to  the  Health  of  Univer- 
sities?” Rosemary  Brown,  8 p.m.,  UC  103. 
College  Women’s  Club  - “The  Japanese 
View  of  Beauty,”  Michelle  McMillan,  8 p.m.. 
Arboretum, 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  8 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10p.m.,UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  Sl,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Interactions  of 
2,3,7,8-Tetrachlorodibcnzo-p-dioxin  with 
the  Ah  Receptor,”  Jamie  Nakai,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

OVC  Seminar  - Drug  Addiction  and  Al- 
coholism Series,  “Stresses  of  Practice,” 
12:I(Jp.m,  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  5 p.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Lecture  - “Forty  Years  of  German 
Democratic  Republic:  The  Social  Strategy  of 
the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Germany  and  Its 
Further  Shaping  Within  the  ’90s,”  Heinz 
Birch,  7:30  p.m.,  UC  103. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  9 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Sialodaciyiadcnitis: 
Vaccination  Strategies,"  Craig  Bihun,  11:10 
a.m.,  Pathology  220. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - "Roles  of  the 
Cytoskeleton  in  Tip  Growth  of  Fungal 
Hyphae,”  Brent  Heath,  noon,  Chemisuy  & 
Microbiology  160. 

Concert  - Stephanie  Sebastian,  piano,  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5: 10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social Evcning.Sio  9 p.m.,  UC335. 
Conference  -“Images  duNouveau  Monde  ci 
dcs  Pcuples  Indigenes,”  Jane  Couchman, 
20h,  MacKinnon  314. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC314. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Concert  - 10th  Anniversary  Concert,  8 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  $8  to  $10, 
tickets  at  Ext  3988. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  11 


Animal  embryo  researchers  at  U of  G have 
overcome  a significant  technical  hurdle  in  in 
vitro  embryo  development. 

Postdoctoral  fellow  Kang  Pu  Xu  and  PhD 
student  John  Pollard  of  the  University’s 
Animal  Biotechnology  Embryo  Laboratory 
have  orchestrated  the  delivery  of  two  baby 
bulls  developed  from  embryos  that  went 
straight  from  laboratory  glassware  to  surrogate 
cows.  This  represents  the  first  such  births  in 
Canada  and  oiily  the  second  in  North  America. 

The  success  of  these  deliveries  means  the 
researchers  have  discovered  how  to  extend  the 
in  vitro  development  period  for  the  animals’ 
embryos,  eliminating  the  traditional  need  for 
an  intermediary  recipient  such  as  a rabbit  or 
sheep  and  greatly  enhancing  the  chances  of 
successful  embryo  transfer  and  pregnancy. 

For  the  past  20  years,  researchers  have 
known  how  to  extract  oocytes  (one-cell  eggs) 
from  cows  and  mature  them  in  laboratory  con- 
ditions. More  recently,  they  learned  how  to 
successfully  fertilize  the  oocytes  in  vitro. 

But  researchers  could  not  duplicate  condi- 
tions that  occur  inside  the  oviduct,  so  they  were 
unable  to  develop  fertilized  oocytes  in  vitro 
past  the  eight-cell  stage.  At  that  point,  embryos 
switch  to  a reliance  on  their  own  genetic 
material,  from  that  provided  initially  by  their 
mothers. 

If  conditions  aren’t  right,  embryos  die.  Fur- 
ther maturation  is  essential,  because  the  eight- 
een development  stage  is  not  enough  to 


guarantee  survival  when  transferred  non- 
surglcally  to  the  uterus  of  a surrogate  cow. 

As  an  interim  step,  researchers  have  histori- 
cally had  to  surgically  implant  the  early 
embryos  into  either  a recipient  rabbit  or  sheep 
oviduct  for  four  to  seven  days,  then  transfer  the 
developing  embryos  to  the  surrogate  cow.  But 
the  process  is  cumbersome  and  stymies 
embryo  growth  observation  at  the  early  stage. 

Xu  and  Pollard  wanted  to  bypass  that  inter- 
mediary step.  Using  slaughterhouse  cows,  they 
extract^  luminal  cells  from  the  dead  animals’ 
oviducts.  In  the  laboratory,  they  introduced  the 
cells  to  a culture  containing  early  embryos. 

They  found  that  the  solution  fostered  and 
maintained  the  development  of  the  embryo  for 
nine  days,  giving  them  time  to  make  sig- 
nificant observations  about  its  growth  and  ena- 
bling the  embryo  to  develop  enough  to  greatly 
enhance  transplant  potent!^. 

Xu  and  Pollard  say  their  process  is  impor- 
tant because  it  eliminates  much  of  the 
guesswork  involved  in  embryo  transfer.  It  al- 
lows for  more  methodic  and  conuolled  embryo 
development,  resulting  in  a greater  chance  of 
successful  pregnancy. 

This  research  es  supported  by  Semex 
Canada,  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  Agriculture  Canada,  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
CIAQ.  Xu  and  Pollard  are  conducting  their 
research  under  the  direction  of  Profs.  Keith 
Bctteridge  and  Allan  King,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences.  O 


SUNDAY,  Nov.  5 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge,  45  miles,  10 
a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - “Waste  Watchers,”  Sunday 
Afternoon  Walk,  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  3 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC  334. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  7 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Science  Noon  - “Artificial  Intelligence  in 
Windows,”  Jim  Stevens,  noon,  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

Our  World  - “From  Code  to  Convention,” 
12:10p.m., UC  442. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Mineral  Storage  in  Seed 
Protein  Bodies,”  John  Lott,  2:15  p.m., 
Botany-Genetics-Zoology  117. 

Physics  Lecture  - “Micro-PIXE,  Chemistry 
and  Cosmochronology,”  Carl  Maggiore,  4 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Bone  Behavior 
and  Its  Relation  to  Prostheses,”  Gail 
Anderson,  4:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  207. 
Arboretum  • “Branches,  Buds  and  Bark,” 
John  Ambrose,  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 
Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Cenuc,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  12 

Cycling  Club  - Aberfoyle,  25  miles,  1 0 a.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  1 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC  334. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Quest  for  the  Sun,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Cenuc. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  13 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith  Seeks  Understanding, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  332. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4;  10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Science  Noon  - “Designing  for  Alternative 
Futures,”  Walter  Kehm,  noon,  Peter  Clark 
HaU. 

Our  World  - “Too  Simple  to  Be  Scientific,” 
12:10p.m., UC  442. 

Physics  Lecture  - (GWP)2  Symposium,  4 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  113. 
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Personnel  report Personals 


Appointments 

Dclma  Moodie  has  changed  employment 
from  secretary  to  clinical  pathology  tech- 
nician in  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 

Job  Opportunities 

AsofAr  Guelph  deadline  Oct.  27, 1989,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Library  Assistant  I,  Track  1 , Collection 
Maintenance,  U of  G Library;  maternity 
leave  from  Nov.  6 to  May  4. 1990.  Normd 
hiring  range:  $321.66  to  $347.56. 
Business  Manger,  Food  Services.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

Management  Trainee,  Marketing, 
Food  Services.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$376.50  to  $525.50. 

Technician,  Department  of  Crop 
Science.  (Grant  position:  genetic  control 
of  isozymes  of  BrassicaNapusL.)  Salary: 
$21,000  per  year  or  depending  on 
qualifications  and  experience. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Dairy  Health  Management  Certificate 
Program  Assistant,  Office  of  the  Assis- 
tant Dean,  OVC;  temporary  full-time 


from  Nov.  15  to  Nov.  14,  1990.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $473.14  toS503.24. 
Secretary  II,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $355.41  mini- 
mum; $407.25  job  rate  (level  5);  $501.71 
maximum. 

Head  Cafeteria  Helper,  Food  Services. 
Start  rate:  $10.14  per  hour;  job  rale: 
$12.44  per  hour. 

Secretary  II,  Department  of  Pathology. 
Salary  range:  S355.4 1 minimum;  $407.25 
job  rate  (level  5);  $501.71  maximum. 
Research  Technician,  Department  of 
Crop  Science,  Salary  range:  $470.22  min- 
imum; $539.82  job  rate  (level  5);  $663.55 
maximum. 

Billing  Clerk,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $350.61  mini- 
mum; $401.70  job  rate  (level  5);  $494.80 
maximum. 

Payroll  Clerk  I,  Payroll.  Salary  range; 
$415.25  minimum;  $475.07  job  rate 
(level  5);  $582.51  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 


LIBRARIANS  UNVEILED 

Former  chief  librarians  Lachlan  Mac-  their  portraits,  which  will  hang  in  the 
Rae,  second  from  left,  Florence  McLaughlin  building.  Sharing  the  mo- 
Partridge  and  Margaret  Beckman  ment  is  chief  librarian  John  Black, 
gathered  recently  for  the  unveiling  of  Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


For  Sale:  Elecua  EDS-507  amplifier,  65 
watts,  six-pin  jack  connectors,  836-3033 
after  6 p.m.  Indian  rug,  9 x 12  feel, 
ivory/grccn/peach;  aquarium,  1 x 1 x 2 feet, 
and  accessories;  30-inch  while  stove;  port- 
able dishwasher,  Joanne,  821-2173  after  5 
p.m.  LeCIerc  table  loom,  Ext.  3504. 
Several  good-quality  violins,  822-3567 
after  4 p.m.  Quilting  and  craft  supplies: 
quality  fabric  pieces,  various  sizes,  cottons, 
corduroy,  fell;  macramd  materials: 
embroidery  kit,  837-3809  evenings.  1986 
Mercury  Topaz,  two-door,  five-speed,  cer- 
tified, 821-8075  after  5:30  p.m.  Spacious 
Victorian  three-bedroom  house  on  quiet 
Elora  street,  needs  interior  restoration,  Ext. 
2384or821-6816.  Starter  home  in  the  Van- 
couver Drive  area,  two  bedrooms,  large 
recreation  room,  hardwood  floors,  recently 
bricked  and  insulated,  cedar  deck,  large 
fenced  yard,  close  to  amenities,  822-6860. 
Maple  beams,  1x1x2,  Ext.  3504.  Child’s 
cross-country  skis  and  poles;  livestock  clip- 
pers; car  traction  aids;  No.  80  gearbox  oil; 
brass  blowtorch;  40-channel  CB,  822- 
3129.  Woodstove,  gold-plated  glass  doors. 
Ext.  6215  or  836-3892  after  6 p.m.  IBM 
PS/2  model  60  computer,  Zenith  color 
monitor,  Ext.  8794  or  767-0278  evenings. 
Chesterfield  and  chair;  six-piece  antique 
solid  wood  bedroom  suite,  Ext.  3078  or 
824-7779.  Baby  stroller,  Ext.  47 1 8 or  82 1 - 
4292. 

Lost:  Ticket  no.  B-17  to  Les  Ballets  Jazz, 
Jan.  12,  1990,  Susan,  Ext.  8758  or  leave 
message  at  Ext.  2664. 

Wanted:  Small  female  non-shedding  dog, 
preferably  a miniature  Schnauzer  or 
poodle,  one  to  three  years  old,  for  a good 
home.  Ext.  3871  or  822-3522.  Brownie 
uniforms  and  accessories,  sizes  8 and  10, 
821-9401  after  5 p.m. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  house  and  self- 
contained  two-level  loft  apartment, 
laundry,  cable,  parking,  five-minute  walk 
to  buses  and  downtown,  house  $950  per 
month  plus  utilities,  apartment  $450  plus 
utilities,  763-5146. 

Available:  Free  copies  of  North  American 
Social  Report:  Crime,  Justice  and  Politics 
(volume  2),  Science.  Education  and 
Recreation  (volume  3),  Environment, 
Transportation  and  Housing  (volume  4), 
Alex  Michalos,  ExL  3220,  or  come  to  Mac- 
Kinnon 355.  Two  short-haired  kittens,  two 
months  old,  one  male  and  one  female,  must 
be  taken  together,  821-8081.  Old  78  RPM 
records,  free  or  for  trade,  Ext.  3504. 

"Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by 
At  Guelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  students 
at  the  University.  All  items  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  and  submitted  to 
At  Guelph  one  week  before  publication. 
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Researchers  awarded 
$1.7  million  in 
NSERC  grants 


DO  THEY  ALWAYS  DRESS  LIKE  THIS? 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

U of  G researchers  have  been  awarded  $1.7 
million  for  1989/90  in  the  latest  round  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC)  strategic  grants.  The  total  is 
$400,000  more  than  last  year,  and  the  most 
since  1986/87. 

Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan  says  it’s 
encouraging  to  see  12  new  proposals  funded, 
compared  to  nine  last  year,  especially  with  the 
funding  rate  remaining  at  a stringent  26  per 
cenL  NSERC  made  $17.1  million  available  in 
this  year’s  nationwide  competition. 

Four  Guelph-led  research  groups  received 
multi-year  grants  exceeding  $300,000.  Most 
awards  are  for  three  years. 

The  largest  new  grant,  $396,0(X)  ($132,(XX) 
in  ’1989/90)  went  to  Profs.  Ttevor  Dickinson 
and  Rame^  Rudra  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Dave  Elrick,  Gary  Kachanoski  and 
Gregory  Wall,  Land  Resource  Science,  for  the 
development  of  an  integrated  non-point  source 
model  for  farm  planning. 

Despite  much  research  and  numerous 
models  that  show  the  transport  of  water,  soil, 
nutrients  and  pesticides  through  farmland,  a 
single  integrated  model  is  lacking.  The  re- 
searchers intend  to  combine  and  modify  exist- 
ing models  to  create  an  integrated  field-scale 
model  of  run-off,  subsurface  drainage,  soil 
erosion  and  nutrient  and  pesticide  transport 
This  project  will  involve  nine  postgraduate 
students  over  its  three-year  duration. 

Tlie  second-largest  award,  $384,000  over 
five  years,  went  to  Prof.  Doug  Ormrod  and 
research  associate  Beverley  Marie,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  and  Prof.  Brian  Allen,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  for  a study  of  the  joint 
action  of  carbon  dioxide,  ultraviolet  radiation, 
ozone  and  temperature  on  vegetation. 

TTie  research  is  directed  towards  under- 
standing the  effects  of  climate  change  on  the 
long-term  response  of  plants  to  natural  and 
unnatural  emissions. 

Such  information  is  required  by  govern- 
ment agencies  involved  in  standard  setting  and 
pollution  control,  by  industry  in  conforming 
with  the  principles  of  sustainable  development 
and  by  pubUc-  interest  groups  who  need  objec- 
tive descriptions  and  predictions  of  the  effects 
of  climate  change. 

Prof.  Derek  Bewley,  Horticultural  Science, 
and  Profs.  Bryan  McKersie,  Steve  Bowley  and 
Murray  Brown,  Crop  Science,  received 
$336,000  for  their  continuing  work  into 
somatic  embryogenesis  and  artificial  seed 
production  in  ^alfa. 

This  research  involves  the  co-operation  of 
four  technologically  diverse  research  groups 
dedicated  to  the  commercial  scale  develop- 
ment of  dried  somatic  alfalfa  embryos. 

A research  team  led  by  Prof.  Anne  Croy, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  received  $318,580  to 
develop  an  immune  reconstituted  SCID  and 
SCED-beige  mouse  as  a generally  applicable 
model  for  veterinary  and  agriculu^  research. 

The  other  members  of  Croy’s  team  are 
Profs.  Dean  Percy,  Thnya  Stinzinger,  Ted  Valli 
and  Julie  Yager,  Pathology;  Keith  Betteridge 


and  Herman  Boermans,  Biomedical  Sciences; 
Rob  Etches,  Animal  and  Pouluy  Science;  and 
Dan  Butler,  Clinical  Studies. 

The  development  of  a SCID  (severe  com- 
bined immune  deficiency)  mouse  is  important 
for  understanding  and  manipulating  im- 
munological factors  that  can  control  or  prevent 
infectious  livestock  disease. 

Studies  of  the  immune  systems  of  domestic 
species  is  difficult  Its  complexity,  plus  the  lack 
of  experimental  animals  with  defined  health 
status  or  genetic  similarity,  affects  the  process 
and  outcome  of  research. 

So  Croy  and  her  team  propose  to  use  exist- 
ing SCID  mice  to  develop  a general  model 
system  that  can  be  broadly  adapted  with  only 
minor  modifications  to  several  health 
problems  in  the  livestock  industry. 

A second  objective  is  to  explore  the  use  of 
SCID  and  SCID-beige  mice  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  producing  both  transgenic  and 
identical  livestock  animals. 

An  intra-university  project  involving  Profs. 
John  Thompson,  Horticultural  Science;  Steven 
Rothstein,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics; 
and  two  researchers  from  Laval  received 
$230,(XX)  for  the  alleviation  of  chilling  injury 
in  tomatoes. 

Prof.  Tony  Hayes,  Pathology,  was  awarded 
$218,315  to  study  the  implications  of  loss 
of  resistance  to  carcinogens  in  fish  with 
pollution-associated  neoplasms. 

White  suckers  and  brown  bullheads  caught 
from  industrially  polluted  sites  in  and  around 
Hamilton  harbor  have  more  neoplasms  (can- 
cerous tumors)  than  fish  caught  elsewhere. 
Natural  resistance  in  these  fish  to  cancer  is  lost. 

Hayes  believes  that  cancer  — in  response 
to  chronic  exposure  to  carcinogens — involves 
repeated  chemical  DNA  damage  made  more 
likely  by  the  progressive  loss  of  resistance 
mechanisms.  He  will  use  fish  and  mammalian 
systems  to  test  the  hypothesis. 

Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional  Sciences, 
was  awarded  $21 1 ,470  for  the  development  of 
a toxoid  and  a diagnostic  tool  for  bovine 
respiratory  disease  complex,  the  “number  one” 
disease  problem  of  the  beef  caule  industry. 
Prof.  John  Riillips,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  received  $205,800  for  the  develop- 
ment of  methodology  for  the  design  and  intro- 
duction of  useful  genes  into  beneficial  insect 
species. 

NSERC’s  industrial  materials  and  process- 
ing commiuee  awarded  $181, 5(X)  to  ftof.  Jan 
Lipkowski,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  for 
investigations  of  the  levelling,  grain  refining 
and  polishing  effects  of  organic  additives  in 
electrometallurgy  (electroplating  and 
electrolytic  production  of  metals). 

Organic  additives  are  used  for  commercial 
metal  production  by  such  Canadian  companies 
as  Inco,  Noranda,  Falconbridge  and  Cominco, 
and  as  a polishing  agent  by  numerous 
electroplating  companies,  to  r^uce  surface 
roughness  and  improve  purity.  With  increas- 
ingly stringent  quality  requirements,  the  role  of 
these  additives  in  electrometallurgy  needs  to 
be  better  understood. 

Other  recipients  were; 

• Profs.  Robert  Jacobs  and  Ted  Valli. 


Employees  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  held  a costume  competition  to 
celebrate  Halloween.  From  left  to  rightare 
Susan  Haggarty-Norman  and  John 
MacLeod)  Records,  winners  in  the  best 
female  category;  Ron  Lohr,  Systems,  best 
male  costume;  and  Dora  Baker,  Bursar’s 
Office,  most  original  costume.  Thecampus 


Pathology,  and  Prof.  Pat  Shewen,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
$172,388  for  the  development  of  a 
serological  test  and  DNA  probe  to  delect 
bovine  immunodeficiency-like  virus  in- 
fection and  their  use  in  studies  of 
prevalence  and  pathogenicity; 

Prof.  Don  Reiger,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
$142,000  over  two  years  to  study  the  use 
of  an  LHRH  antagonist  and  bovine 


When  the  race  to  develop  a successful  vaccine 
against  the  deadly  AIDS  virus  is  over,  one  of 
the  first  to  cross  the  finish  line  may  be  U of  G 
graduate  Mark  Cochran. 

His  graduate  research  in  insect  viruses  led 
to  the  development  of  one  of  the  first  cloned 
HIV  vaccines  to  be  used  to  combat  AIDS. 

As  vice-president  of  research  for  Micro- 
GeneSys,  Inc.,  a small  biopharmaceutical 
company  in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  he  headed  up 
the  firm’s  search  for  an  AIDS  vaccine.  This 
vaccine  was  the  first  to  be  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  human 
clinical  trials. 


ministry  won  for  best  pumpkin.  Best  office 
category  winner  was  Career  Services.  And 
the  best  department  prize  went  to  Records, 
Office  of  the  Registrar.  The  Judges  were 
Trish  Walker,  Secretariat’s  Office,  and 
Nancy  Clendenning,  assistant  to  the  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


somatotrophin  in  the  superovulation  of 
Holstein  heifers;  and 

• Prof.  Rick  Yada,  Food  Science,  $14,474 
as  an  equipment  grant  for  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  a colorimeter  for  the  meas- 
urement of  color  of  processed  potato 
products. 

Two  more  strategic  grants  to  researchers  In 
the  departments  of  Crop  Science  and 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  are  pending.  O 


Cochran  will  be  on  campus  Nov,  23  to 
speakon  “Biotechnology,  Industry  and  AIDS.” 
The  7:30  p.m.  lecture  will  be  held  in  Room  103 
of  the  University  Centre  and  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Biological  Science  and 
the  CBS  Alumni  Association  as  a25lh anniver- 
sary event 

A native  of  the  Toronto  area,  Cochran 
earned  a B.Sc.  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1976,  then  came  to  Guelph  to  earn  his  M.Sc. 
He  worked  as  a research  assistant  to  Prof.  Peter 
Dobos,  Microbiology,  studied  protein  syn- 
thesis of  baculovifus  and  baculovirus-infected 
Continued  on  page  2 


Publications  back 

By  popular  request,  At  Guelph  will 
reintroduce  the  publications  section  as 
of  Jan.  1. 

Any  faculty  or  staff  member  who 
will  have  material  published  in  1990  is 
asked  to  submit  information  after  pub- 
lication to  “Publications,”  At  Guelph, 
Creative  Services,  Level  4,  University 
Centre.  Please  submit  your  informa- 
tion typed  and  double  spaced  in  the 
following  style: 

• Journal  articles: 

Last  name,  first  name,  and  first 
name,  last  name.  “Title  of  the  Jour- 
nal Article,”  in  Inurnal  Name, 
volume/issue:  pages,  year. 

• Papers  in  conference  proceedings 
or  presentations  at  conferences, 


seminars,  workshops: 

Last  name,  first  name;  first  name, 
last  name;  and  first  name,  last 
name.  “Title  of  Paper  or  Presenta- 
tion.” Presented  at  the  10th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Such- 
and-Such,  held  at  Such-a-Place, 
date.  (If  paper  or  proceedings  have 
been  published,  or  will  be,  include 
information  about  publisher,  date, 
volume,  pages,  etc.) 

• Books,  monographs,  government 
publications,  technical  and  re- 
search reports,  etc.: 

Last  name,  first  name,  and  designa- 
tion of  function  performed  if  not 
the  author  (e.g.,  editor,  translator). 
Titip  nfwnrk.  Place  of  publication, 
publisher,  date. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  Ext 
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AIDS  researcher  to  speak 


Letters  to  the  editor 


And  the  winner  is . . . 

Ted  Dodds  of  Computing  Services  is  the  grand 
prize  winner  in  this  year’s  campus  United  Way 
draw, 

Dodds  has  won  a night  on  the  town  for  two 
in  Toronto  that  includes  tickets  for  The  Phan- 
tom of  the  Opera,  limousine  service  and  dinner 
at  a favorite  restaurant  The  prize  was  donated 
by  the  President’s  Office. 

As  of  last  Friday,  just  over  $74,000  had 
been  raised  for  United  Way  by  the  University 
community  towards  a $1 15,000  goal.  Campus 
campaign  chair  Barbara  Abercrombie,  Univer- 
sity secretary,  says  there  are  still  some  areas 
that  have  not  reported  back  in  large  numbers, 
and  she  encourages  canvassers  to  make  returns 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  .several  areas 
that  are  already  over  target  — Level  4 and 
Level  5 in  the  University  CenUe,  Computing 
Services.  Alumni  Affairs  and  Community 
Relations,  and  Student  Affairs. 

Other  areas  arc  very  close  to  target,  says 
Abercrombie,  and  these  areas  — tlie  U of  G 
Library,  Physical  Resources,  Teaching  and 
Technical  Services  and  tlie  Office  of  the 
Registrar — arc  expected  to  reach  their  targets 
shortly.  O 

Pay  equity 
update  • • 

by  Angie  McLaughlin  and  Betty  Wickett, 
Department  of  Personnel 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  the  non-union  job 
evaluation  committee  has  been  meeting  and  is 
forging  ahead  at  full  steam.  This  committee 
will  be  issuing  a status  report  to  its  constituents. 

The  U of  G Staff  As.socialion  job  evaluation 
committee  has  completed  about  300  evalua- 
tions and  is  now  doing  factor  an^ysis  on  these 
jobs.  The  food  service  committee  will  be  meet- 
ing soon. 

Supervisory,  exempt  and  professional  staff 
who  have  delayed  completion  of  their  job  fact 
sheets  are  ask^  to  make  this  a high  priority. 
The  sheets  are  needed  as  soon  as  possible.  Your 
assistance  and  co-operation  are  appreciated.  O 


Jazz  concert  to  benefit 
United  Way  campaign 

The  U of  G student  jazz  band  Jazarus  and  the 
local  dance  band  The  Twilites  will  perform  a 
benefit  concert  Nov,  12,  with  all  proceeds 
going  to  the  Guelph  United  Way  campaign. 

The  concert’s  theme,  “Big  Bands  arc  Back: 
Then  and  Now,”  highlights  the  contrast  of 
styles  to  be  featured.  The  Twilites,  composed 
of  retired  musicians,  many  of  whom  played 
with  big  bands  in  the  1940s,  will  demonstrate 
tlic  continuing  energy  of  that  style.  Jazarus  will 
follow  up  with  a performance  in  the  new  jazz 
band  idiom. 

It  promises  to  be  an  interesting  evening  for 
young  and  older  concert-goers  alike,  says 
Barbara  Abercrombie,  chair  of  this  year ’s  cam- 
pus appeal. 

The  concert  will  take  place  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $5.50  and  are 
available  from  the  University  Centre  box  of- 
fice, the  Guelph  UnitedWayoffice  (161  Water- 
loo Ave.).  the  Bookshelf,  band  members  and 
the  following  U of  G campaign  committee 
members:  Abercrombie,  Ext.  6761;  Betsy 
Allan,  Ext.  6533;  Virginia  Gillham,  ExL  2159; 
Chris  Hall,  Ext.  2740;  Gabrielle  Hubert,  Ext. 
6031;  Don  McIntosh,  Ext.  2972;  Mary  Ann 
Robinson,  Ext.  3062;  and  Sandra  Webster,  Ext. 
3864.0 


A fair  to  remember 

The  University  Centre  presents  Fair  Novem- 
ber, an  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  Canadian 
crafts,  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard  Nov. 
16  to  19. 

The  crafts  will  include  pottery,  jewelry, 
painted  clothing,  leather,  wood,  toys,  weaving 
and  preserves.  The  Fair  November  craft  and 
design  awards  will  be  presented  Nov.  16  at  4 
p.m.  to  artisans  from  this  year’s  show  whose 
works  demonstrate  particularly  high  quality  in 
design  and  technique. 

The  University  Centre  is  also  establishing 
the  Fair  November  Collection,  compiled 
through  purchases  of  works  from  award  win- 
ners. The  permanent  collection  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  centre. 

The  fair  will  run  from  10  a.m.  to9  p.m.  Nov. 
16  and  17, 10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Nov.  18  and  11 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Nov.  19.  Admission  is  free.  O 


AIDS  Continued  from  page  1 


cells  and  was  a teaching  assistant  for  both 
undcigraduale  and  graduate  courses. 

After  completing  his  master’s  at  Guelph,  he 
went  on  to  Queen’s  University  to  do  his  PhD. 
Cochran  is  now  director  of  molecular 


biologicals  at  Molecular  Therapeutics,  The 
Miles  Research  CenU’e,  in  West  Haven  and  is 
directing  research  into  the  development  of 
diagnostics  and  other  vaccines  for  tropical  dis- 
eases, including  malaria.  O 
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A salute  to  honesty 

Honesty  and  selflessness  are  alive  and  well! 

TTiank  you  to  the  person  who  found  my 
annual  parking  permit  and  returned  it  to  the 
parking  authorities.  Your  thoughtful  and 
generous  act  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Prof.  Robert  Hall, 
Environmental  Biology 


What’s  in  a name? 

Eighty  per  cent  of  students  do  not  think  that 
existing  buildings  should  be  renamed  (accord- 
ing to  a poll  of  130  students  in  the  Oct.  31 
Onlarion).  1 suspect  that  tlic  rest  of  die  Univer- 
sity community  agrees. 

So  why  do  we  arbitrarily  rename  buildings, 
and  why  after  people?  Docs  anyone  crave  such 
irrelevant  fame?  Does  anyone  think  that 
renaming  a building  really  honors  them?  And 
do  they  often  care?  Docs  anyone  on  campus 
appreciate  the  increased  confusion  that  results? 

And  is  anyone  concerned  that  our  increas- 
ing preoccupation  with  show  instead  of  sub- 
stance is  going  to  eventually  do  us  in? 

Anyone  who  thinks  a renamed  building 
immortalizes  them  is  deluded.  Fame  depends 
on  accomplishments  (good  or  bad),  reputation, 
esteem  and  luck.  Few  will  long  associate  a 
building’s  name  with  a person. 

Who  knows,  or  cares,  who  Macdonald  is? 
A tombstone  is  a much  more  satisfying 
memorial  than  a renamed  building.  The  in- 
scription is  under  that  person’s  control  and  is 
less  likely  to  be  changed,  demolished  or  other- 
wise obliterated  by  changing  circumstances  or 
fashion. 

Tombstones  cost  money.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  a renamed  building  honors  them 
ought  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  Other  univer- 
sities (such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  name 
things  after  benefactors  — basically  a cash- 
for-honor  agreement. 

Cash  for  a building  name  would  be  very 
appropriate,  in  view  of  the  increasing  money 
lust  and  commercialism  of  this  University.  We 
could  charge  a sliding  scale  depending  on  the 
importance  of  the  building  and  how  long  the 
name  would  stay. 


So,  a 20-year  name  lease  on  the  library 
would  cost  a lot  more  than  a five-year  lease  on 
the  bam.  Or  individuals  and  companies  could 
bid  for  the  privilege  at  annual  auctions.  Univer- 
sity personnel  could  charge  for  their  votes. 
Students  could  be  bribed  to  press  for  changes. 
Either  way,  a lot  more  money  could  come  both 
to  the  University  as  a whole  and  to  the  people 
in  it. 

I have  not  talked  to  Reynolds  or  Richards 
and  do  not  know  whether  they  cared  about 
having  a building  named  after  them,  or  if  they 
just  went  along  out  of  politeness  and  reluctance 
to  upset  others’  feelings.  I suspect  the  latter.  I 
am  sure  they  are  too  intelligent  and  aware  of 
their  own  accomplishments  to  actively  seek 
such  a pointless  honor. 

Anyone  who  uses  this  campus  deserves 
more  consideration  than  given  to  them  by 
renamers  of  buildings.  My  own  building  has, 
in  tlie  last  20  years,  gone  from  Soil  Science  to 
Land  Resource  Science  to  Richards  building 
— a progression  of  ever-increasing  obscurity 
and  misinformation. 

Lastly,  how  much  did  all  nameplate  re- 
placements cost?  The  unnecessary  and  showy 
is  preferred  over  the  useful  but  p^estrian. 

We  seem  to  have  sufficient  money  for  such 
trivia  as  nameplates,  but  insufficient  money  to 
support  teaching.  We  seem  to  have  sufficient 
money  to  support  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
co-ordinators  and  managers  of  various 
projects,  but  not  enough  to  fund  the  people 
actually  doing  something. 

While  offices  get  remodelled  and  mounds 
of  new,  expensive  furniture  grace  the  Univer- 
sity Centre,  the  basic  physical  plant  of  the 
University  continues  to  deteriorate.  While  vast 
numbers  of  external  parasites  descend  on  the 
University  in  the  form  of  various  agencies,  the 
food  for  these  parasites,  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  University  itself,  is  consumed  by  an  in- 
creasing horde  of  internal  parasites. 

As  a great  university  president,  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins,  once  said:  “A  university  is 
a community  of  scholars.  It  is  not  a kindergar- 
ten; it  is  not  a club;  it  is  not  a reform  school;  it 
is  not  a political  party;  it  is  not  an  agency  of 
propaganda.  A university  is  a community  of 
scholars  — period.” 

Prof.  Michael  Brookfield, 
Land  Resource  Science 


Continuing  education 


How  to  work  with  people 


It’s  estimated  that  85  per  cent  of  career  success 
depends  on  other  people.  It’s  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  successful  managers  and  super- 
visors are  people  who  know  how  to  identify 
and  read  other  people’s  needs. 

“Successfully  Working  with  People,”  a 
satellite  videoconference,  will  be  presented  by 
the  University  Nov.  8 from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the 
John  McCrae  Legion. 

Designed  to  provide  strategies  that  foster 


co-operation  in  the  workplace,  “Successfully 
Working  with  People”  will  help  participants 
give  effective  and  positive  criticism,  cope  ef- 
fectively with  anger  (including  their  own), 
develop  behavioral  flexibility  and  make  the 
most  of  their  professional  style. 

Participants  in  Guelph  will  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  question  conference  leader 
Jaine  Carter  by  telephoning  the  broadcast  site. 

To  register,  call  Continuing  Education  at 
Ext.  3064.  O 


Managing  workplace  stress 


Hlfectivc  sucss  management  contributes  to  Uic 
achievement  of  peak  performance  in  the 
workplace. 

For  that  reason,  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  stress  that  interferes  with  the  health 
and  productivity  of  employees  or  clients  is  of 
critical  importance.  In  fact,  it  is  crucial  for 
professionals  who  depend  on  the  performance 
of  others  to  achieve  corporate  goals. 

For  people  who  want  to  learn  more  about 
dealing  with  stress  on  the  job.  Continuing 
Education  is  presenting  the  interactive  one-day 
workshop  “Stress  Management  in  the 
Workplace”  Nov.  17. 

Designed  to  provide  professionals  with  the 
benefits  of  the  latest  research  into  stress 
management,  the  workshop  will  be  conducted 
by  two  experts  in  the  field,  retired  human 
biology  professor  Evelyn  Bird  and  York 


University  professor  Victla  Vr'.lso;-..  Bird  is 
founding  director  of  the  University’s  Stress 
Management  and  High  Performance  Clinic. 
Wilson  is  a certified  biofeedback  therapist  and 
counsellor  at  York’s  Counselling  and  Therapy 
Centre. 

Bird  and  Wilson  will  help  participants  dis- 
tinguish between  good  stress  and  bad,  under- 
stand the  causes  of  stress  and  recognize  its 
signs  and  symptoms.  They  will  discuss  ways 
of  evaluating  stress  levels  and  improving  per- 
formance through  practical  exercises.  They 
will  also  consider  how  and  when  to  make 
professional  referrals. 

This  limited-enrolment  workshop  can 
make  an  important  contribution  to  improved 
performance  in  the  workplace.  To  register,  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext.  3412. 0 
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Vanderkamp  named 
AKADEMIA  director 
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On  a musical  note  . . . 


by  Barbara  Chance 

Prof.  John  Vanderkamp,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Social  Science,  has  t^n  appointed  director 
of  AKADEMIA,  the  University’s  new  first- 
year  program  that  combines  arts  and  sciences 
and  extends  the  educational  experience 
beyond  the  classroom  into  residence  life. 

Vanderkamp,  who  will  serve  a three-year 
tenn  as  director  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  dean,  first  proposed  the  idea  of  a school  of 
integrated  studies  for  Guelph  in  1982.  Since 
then,  the  proposal  has  undergone  several 
modifications,  resulting  finally  in  the  first-year 
foundation  program  that  was  approved  by 
Senate  in  June. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  says  the  decision  to  intro- 
duce the  program  reflects  the  University’s 
heightened  awareness  and  concern  about 
entering  students. 

“We’ve  made  the  first-year  student  a 
priority,”  he  says.  “And  this  program  is  one 
important  contribution  we  think  we  can  make 
to  the  quality  of  the  first-year  experience.” 

AKADEMIA,  which  will  take  in  its  first 
students  next  fall,  is  designed  to  stimulate  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  provide  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  explore  connections  between 
academic  disciplines  and  broaden  their 
horizons  before  they  choose  a specialty,  says 
Conolly. 

Because  AKADEMIA  demands  a 75-per- 
cent average  and  proficiency  in  both  the  arts 
and  sciences  from  its  applicants,  the  program 
is  expected  to  attract  students  who  are 
“academically  committed,  with  wide-ranging 
interests  and  an  innate  curiosity  about  things, 
students  who  are  not  just  coming  for  a degree,” 
says  Vanderkamp. 

The  program  will  offer  16  courses  over  the 
fall  and  winter  semesters  — six  integrated  arts 
and  science  courses,  five  arts  and  five  science 
courses.  Students  will  take  a total  of  10  courses 
over  the  two  semesters  — three  from  the  in- 
tegrated courses  and  the  rest  from  the 
AKADEMIA  arts  and  science  curriculum. 

The  integrated  courses  will  be  issue- 
oriented  and  taught  in  teams  of  two  faculty  — 
one  from  the  arts  or  social  sciences  and  one 
from  the  sciences.  A physicist  and  a 
philosopher,  for  example,  might  leach  a course 
on  science  and  religion.  A botanist  and  a geog- 
rapher might  leach  a course  dealing  with  the 
survival  of  the  rainforest 

Vanderkamp  is  now  soliciting  ideas  from 
interested  faculty  across  campus  for  courses 
that  combine  arts  and  science  in  some  way. 

“I’m  hoping  to  see  a lot  of  good,  innovative 
ideas  coming  forward,”  he  says.  The  12  faculty 
who  are  needed  to  teach  in  sbe  teams  will  be 
given  release  time  from  their  departments. 

The  regular  arts  and  science  courses  offered 
in  the  program  will  follow  standard  cur- 
riculum, but  will  be  offered  to  the 
AKADEMIA  students  in  special  sections. 
Vanderkamp  has  asked  department  chairs  to 
identify  faculty  who  would  be  interested  in 
teaching  these  sections. 

“For  these  non-in tegraied  courses,  it  will  be 
useful  to  have  faculty  who  are  broad-minded, 
willing  to  bring  what’s  happening  in  other 
courses  to  bear  on  theirs,”  he  says.  “That’s  not 
something  faculty  can  normally  do,  because 
they  don’t  know  what  students  are  doing  in 
their  other  classes.” 

Setting  up  courses  and  appointing  faculty  to 
leach  them  is  just  one  of  the  tasks  facing 
Vanderkamp  over  the  next  few  months  as  the 
AKADEMIA  program  takes  shape. 

Another  major  task  is  finding  a residence  to 
house  the  AKADEMIA  students.  Although 
students  in  the  program  are  not  required  to  live 
in  residence,  those  who  do  will  live  together, 
as  an  extension  of  the  shared  learning  ex- 
perience. Discussions  are  now  under  way  on 
residence  possibilities.  The  two  most  likely 
candidates  arc  Mills  and  Macdonald  halls. 

There’s  also  a lot  of  work  to  be  done  in 
liaison  with  high  schools  to  identify  students 
interested  in  applying  for  the  program. 

Maximum  enrolment  for  AKADEMIA  has 
been  set  at  200  to  keep  class  sizes  manageable, 
but  Vanderkamp  isn’t  expecting  that  many  stu- 


dents to  enrol  in  the  first  year.  “I’m  hoping  to 
get  100,  but  it’s  really  much  too  early  to  tell 
how  many  will  actually  apply.” 

Although  enrolment  is  an  unknown, 
Guelph’s  liaison  officers  have  been  gelling  a 
positive  reaction  from  secondary  school  stu- 
dents about  AKADEMIA,  says  Chuck 
Cunningham,  assistant  registrar,  liaison. 

“They’re  excited  about  the  fact  that  they 
don’t  have  to  make  a specific  choice  about 
what  they’re  going  to  study  at  university,”  he 
says.  “They  like  the  fact  that  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  explore  their  options  before 
deciding  what  area  to  specialize  in.  They’re 
saying:  ‘We  don’t  know  what  we  want  to  do.’ 
And  we’re  saying;  ‘That’s  okay.’  That  takes  a 
burden  off  them.  They  also  like  the  fact  that 
there’s  a residence  opportunity  for  them.” 
Although  Vanderkamp  faces  three  years  of 
juggling  the  jobs  of  director  and  dean,  he’s 
looking  forward  to  the  challenge.  “It’s  exciting 
to  be  involved  in  something  so  different  and  so 
new,”  he  says. 

“There’s  excitement  in  having  a group  of 
students  who  live  together,  take  courses 
togethers  and  are  closely  involved  with  their 
professors.  That  environment  is  so  different 
from  what  faculty  normally  do.” 

If  the  program  is  successful,  Vanderkamp 
predicts  it  will  reap  benefits  for  the  entire 
University  community.  For  the  AKADEMIA 
students,  themselves,  he  hopes  the  program 
will  open  their  minds,  foster  ilieir  curiosity  and 
encourage  independent  thought 

“It’s  not  so  much  that  they  will  have  a lot 
more  skills  than  other  students,”  he  says,  “but 
they  will  have  a different  outlook.  When  they 
move  into  regular  classes  in  their  second  year, 
they  will  bring  interesting  perspectives  to  bear 
on.  issues  and  will  be  able  to  sh^  what  they’ve 
learned  with  other  students.” 

Vanderkamp  expects  AKADEMIA  faculty 
to  benefit  as  well.  As  partners  in  interdiscipli- 
nary teams,  “they  may  find  interests  they  never 
had  before  or  research  possibilities  they  had 
never  considered.  They  will  also  go  back  to 
their  departments  with  a different  outlook, 
which  they  will  share  with  their  colleagues. 
Eventually,  this  may  affect  deparunents’ 
decisions  about  the  kinds  of  courses  they 
offer.” 

Although  there  are  no  plans  as  yet  to  extend 
the  AKADEMIA  program  beyond  the  second 
year,  “one  year  may  not  be  enough,”  he  says. 
“If  it  works  out,  some  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  valuable,  even  if  it’s  just  a 
special  theme  seminar.” 

Although  it  look  more  than  six  years  for 
Vanderkamp’s  proposal  for  an  integrated 
school  to  be  realized  in  the  form  of 
AKADEMIA,  he  thinks  it’s  a “terrific  sign” 
that  a university  as  research-intensive  as 
Guelph  is  offering  such  an  innovative  leaching 
program. 

“Sure,  it  took  six  years  and  it’s  not  per- 
manent — it  has  to  prove  itself.  But  I have 
every  hope  that  it  will  become  permanent  and 
tliat  it  will  ultimately  have  a very  healthy  im- 
pact on  this  University.”  O 


Office  to  address  student 
housing  needs  in  Guelph 

The  Central  Student  Association  and  the  Stu- 
dent Tenant  Association  arc  establishing  an 
office  to  address  housing  needs  in  Guelph. 

The  Guelph  Housing  Outreach  Centre  will 
act  as  a liaison  office  and  resource  cenue  for 
community  groups  concerned  about  housing 
shortages,  the  municipality,  neighborhood 
groups  and  the  public. 

Setting  up  the  centre  “is  a natural  extension 
of  the  CS  A’s  previous  efforts  to  protect  student 
tenants,”  says  CSA  vice-president  external 
Nancy  MacDonald.  “The  centre  will  be  using 
the  knowledge  we  have  developed  for  student 
tenants  and  applying  it  to  the  general  Guelph 
community.” 

The  co-ordinator  of  the  centre  will  be  Susan 
Baxter,  who  also  heads  the  Student  Tenant 
Association.  The  establishment  of  the  centre 
was  made  possible  through  a grant  from  the 
Ontario  government’s  Access  to  Permanent 
Housing  initiative.  O 


U of  G is  presenting  three  special  musical 
events  in  the  coming  weeks  in  conjunction 
with  the  University’s  25th  anniversary  and  the 
lOlh  anniversary  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

The  concert  for  the  art  centre’s  anniversary. 
Nov.  10  at  8 p.m.  at  the  centre,  will  feature  a 
number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  works. 
Soprano  Elizabeth  Neufeld,  tenor  Glyn  Evans 
and  pianist  Rosemary  Collins  will  perform 
Purcell’s  “Let  Us  Wander. 

The  program  also  includes:  “Amarilli  Mia 
Bella”  and  “Come  Again,”  with  Neufeld  and 
Bruce  French  on  lute;  Schubert’s  “Fantaisie  in 
F minor.  Op.  103,”  with  pianists  Leslie  Kinlon 
and  James  Anagnoson;  Morris  Surdin’s  “Frag- 
mentations for  Piano,  Guitar  and  Tape,”  per- 
formed by  Rosemary  Collins  and  French; 
“Electryptique,  Centre  Panel,”  by  Charles 
Wilson;  J.S.  Bach’s  “Cello  Suite  No,  3 in  C,” 
with  French  on  mandola;  four  songs  by 


by  David  Thomas 

Mollie  McDuffe  loves  to  knit  When  she 
brought  some  clowns  she’d  made  to  work 
one  day,  she  had  no  idea  how  popular 
they’d  be. 

“I  made  two  or  three  and  brought  them 
into  the  office  — I thought  I’d  show  them 
around  — and  I ended  up  with  17  orders 
that  first  Christmas,”  recalls  McDuffe, 
Secretariat’s  Office. 

That  was  back  in  1982  when  she 
worked  in  the  then  Deparuncni  of  Infor- 
mation. Since  then,  she’s  made  about  200 
clowns. 

“I  saw  the  original  design  in  a 
magazine  and  then  made  my  own  from 
that,”  she  says.  “The  first  one  1 made  was 
for  my  little  boy.  He  carried  it  around  by 
the  hand;  he  took  it  everywhere.” 

McDuffe  spends  about  17  hours  over 
two  weeks  to  make  one  clown,  but  it’s  a 
labor  of  love,  she  says.  “It  gives  me  agood 
feeling  to  see  a child  hug  one.  They’re  so 
soft  that  you  can’t  resist  hugging  them.” 

She’s  made  clowns  in  just  about  every 
possible  color  combination.  The  three 
primary  colors  are  the  most  popular,  but 
McDuffe  will  use  whatever  colors  a cus- 
tomer wants.  One  friend  had  a son  who 
loved  John  Deere  tractors,  so  she  made  a 
green  and  yellow  clown  to  match  the 
company’s  logo.  The  boy  was  delighted 
with  iL 

A few  years  ago,  the  most  popular  doll 
on  the  market  was  the  Cabbage  F^tch  doll. 


Rachmaninov,  performed  by  Evans  and 
Kinion;  and  Purcell’s  “Lost  is  my  Quiet 
Forever,”  with  Necfcld,  Evans  luid  Collins. 

On  Nov.  18,  the  U of  G Choir,  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir  and  the  Kiichencr-Waicrloo 
Symphony  Orchesua,  conducted  by  Gerald 
Neufeld,  will  perform  Haydn’s  “Creation,” 

Tickets  are  SIO  general,  $8  for  students  and 
seniors,  and  are  available  from  Patricia  Law  at 
ExL  3988. 

On  Nov.  12,  the  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  ViclorSawa,  will  perform  its  fall 
concert  at  The  Arboretum  at  3 p.m.  Tickets  arc 
$5  for  adults,  $4  for  seniors  and  students,  and 
will  be  available  at  the  door. 

Soloists  arc  Elizabeth  Neufeld,  tenor  Dennis 
Giesbrecht  and  bass  Brian  McIntosh.  It  will  be 
held  at  7:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tick- 
ets are  $ 10  general,  $8  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  are  available  at  Ext.  3988  and  at  the 
door.  O 


A friend  of  McDuffe’s  was  trying 
desperately  to  buy  one,  but  no  stores  had 
any  left  “We  were  at  a music  class,  and 
her  daughter  was  there,”  says  McDuffe, 
who  knits  whenever  she  has  a break.  “She 
saw  me  woricing  on  a doll.  She  told  her 
mother  ‘I  don’t  want  aCabbage  Patch  doll 
anymore.  I want  one  of  Mollie’s  dolls.’" 

Knitting  helps  McDuffe  to  relax.  But 
sometimes  she  has  to  woric  overtime  to 
make  sure  she  gels  the  dolls  done.  Her 
mother-in-law  wanted  to  give  a clown  to 
each  of  her  grandchildren,  so  McDuffe 
made  1 8.  “I’ ve  had  to  knit  all  night  to  meet 
a deadline,”  she  concedes.  “But  it's  worth 
iL” 

Artistry  runs  in  the  family.  McDuffc’s 
mother  is  a wildlife  artist.  And  McDuffe 
loves  to  draw  — especially  Wall  Disney 
characters.  She  did  asix-fool-high  Winnie 
the  Pooh  on  her  son’s  bedroom  wall  when 
he  was  younger.  She  also  likes  crafts,  such 
as  flower  arranging  and  making 
Chrisunas  decorations. 

And  she’s  been  knitting  for  years.  She 
made  most  of  the  clothes  for  her  daughter 
when  she  was  young.  But  now  that’s  she’s 
so  busy  with  the  clowns,  there’s  not  much 
lime  anymore  to  make  clothes. 

McDuffe  is  accepting  orders  for 
clowns  for  Chrisunas  1990  and  has  a 
limited  supply  of  finished  ones  for  sale. 
They  cost  S25  or  S30.  depending  on  size 
and  type  of  wool.  Anyone  who  would  like 
to  place  an  order  can  contact  McDuffe  at 
ExL  6760.  O 


i-F  ocus — 

Mollie’ s dollies 
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Disposable  coveralls  offer  better  pesticide  protection 


by  Maria  Protz 

Farmers  can  be  more  comfortable  and  belter 
prolcclcd  against  the  hazards  of  pesticides  by 
wearing  a new  disposable  coverall  designed 
through  a joint  project  of  U of  G and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta. 

“Farmers  are  one  of  the  most  needy  popula- 
tions for  this  type  of  garment  because  they 
come  in  contact  with  so  many  different  types 
of  chemicals,”  says  Holly  van  Schoor,  a 
University  of  Alberta  master’s  student  who. 
after  relocating  to  Ontario,  designed  and  tested 
the  coveralls  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Marjorie  Wall.  Consumer  Studies. 

“In  other  industries,  there  are  usually  spe- 
cial safely  procedures  and  machines  dedicated 
to  cleaning  only  contaminated  garments,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  on  family  farms,”  says  van 
Schoor.  “On  the  farm,  clothing  worn  while 
spraying  pesticides  is  thrown  into  the  laundry 
with  everything  else.  Some  pesticides  arc  dif- 
ficult to  wash  out  thoroughly,  so  they  end  up 
contaminating  the  washer,  the  dryer,  the 


mudroom  and  the  rest  of  the  family’s  clothes.” 
While  spraying,  farmers  usually  wear  T- 
shirts,  blue  jeans  or  regular  coversdls,  which 
offer  little  protection,  says  van  Schoor.  And 
although  there  ttfc  some  disposable  coveralls 
on  the  market  already,  they  aren’t  well-suited 
for  active  farm  workers,  she  says.  They  often 
don’t  fit  well  and,  as  a result,  lend  to  rip. 

“Of  course,  once  they’re  ripped,  they’re 
useless  as  far  as  stopping  contamination.” 
With  Wall’s  help,  van  Schoor  designed  the 
coveralls  using  the  computer-assisted  design 
program  AutoCAD,  adapted  for  clothing 
design.  Wall  uses  AutoCAD  in  two  under- 
graduate design  courses  she  leaches. 

The  new  disposable  coveralls  are  made 
from  a non-woven  spunbonded  polypropylene 
fabric.  “It’s  similar  to  the  disposable  garments 
worn  in  hospitals  and  is  specially  developed  to 
help  repel  chemical  spray,”  says  van  Schoor. 

Three  different  coverall  designs  were  com- 
pared for  comfort,  fit,  mobility  and  safely.  One 
design  was  already  being  marketed  by 
Kimberly-Clark.  The  other  two  were  designed 


by  van  Schoor. 

"One  way  I improved  existing  designs  was 
by  putting  elastic  lengthwise  in  the  torso  so  the 
coveralls  can  fit  a variety  of  body  lengths,”  she 
says. 

The  evaluation,  which  was  conducted 
during  College  Royal  ’88,  compared  how  well 
the  three  coveralls  allowed  farmers  to  bend  and 
move.  Their  performance  was  evaluated  under 
a number  of  conditions  simulating  actual  crop 
spraying. 

Out  of  that  research,  van  Schoor  has 
developed  a hybrid  design  that  incorporates  the 
best  features  of  all  three  coveralls  tested  in  the 
study.  The  final  garment  has  raglan  sleeves  for 
maximum  arm  movement,  an  attached  hood 
with  an  elasiicized  face  opening  and  an  elas- 
licized  torso.  After  field  testing  it  in  Alberta, 
she  plans  to  market  the  design  herself. 

Although  the  new  design  offers  a number 
of  advantages,  both  van  Schoor  and  Wall  cau- 
tion against  thinking  the  garment  will  provide 
complete  protection. 

“The  coveralls  are  meant  to  be  viewed  as  an 


additional  layer  of  protection,”  says  van 
Schoor.  “What  we  wodd  really  like  to  see  is  a 
lessening  of  pesticide  use  and  for  the  pesticide 
companies  to  become  more  involved  in  educa- 
tion and  promotion  of  safe  practices,” 

The  design  study  contributes  to  an  ongoing 
North  American  research  project  on  reducing 
pesticide  exposure  of  agricultural  workers 
through  clothing  design  and  care,  which  the 
department  of  clothing  and  textiles  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  is  participating  in.  The 
project  has  conducted  studies  on  a number  of 
related  topics,  including  laundry  practices, 
fabric  durability  and  user  satisfaction. 

The  Ontario  Farm  Safely  Association  Inc. 
contributed  $2,000  to  the  project,  and  the 
universities  of  Guelph  and  Alberta  contributed 
equipment,  services  and  facilities.  Kimberly- 
Clark  donated  garments  and  fabric,  Safety 
Supply  Canada  and  3M  Canada  donated 
equipment,  and  Swanston  Farm  Equip- 
ment provided  spraying  machinery  for  the 
evaluation.  O 


Researchers  surprised  by  ‘artificial’  geraniums 


An  unexpected  turn  of  events  has  led  U of  G 
researchers  to  the  discovery  of  “artificial” 
geraniums,  which  they  say  could  be  a boon  to 
the  worldwide  $700-million  geranium 
industry. 

Research  associate  Albert  Marsolais, 
master’s  student  David  Wilson  and  technician 
Tannis  Slimmon,  Department  of  Horticultural 
Science,  were  surprised  to  find  that  cell  culture 
experiments  they  were  conducting  on  resis- 
tance to  bacterial  blight  had  accidentally 
produced  somatic  embryos,  the  basis  of  anifi- 
• ciol  seeds; ^ 


“Bacterial  blight  nearly  wiped  out  the  entire 
geranium  industry  three  years  ago,”  says  re- 
search co-ordinator  Prof.  Jim  Tsujita.  “Artifi- 
cial seeds  could  be  a surprise  solution  to  the 
problem.” 

Geraniums  produced  from  cuttings  are 
second  only  to  impaliens  in  popularity  with 
home  gardeners,  accounting  for  20  per  cent  of 
all  greenhouse  bedding  plant  sales.  Consumers 
like  their  hardiness  and  ability  to  grow  under  a 
variety  of  conditions  and  care.  Seed  geraniums 
are  much  less  vigorous  and  generally  smaller 
Jn  plant  and  flnwflr  than  cutting  geraniums. 


But  the  greenhouse  industry’s  specializa- 
tion in  geraniums  propagated  through  cuttings 
or  cloning  creates  plant  health  problems.  Even 
a single  diseased  plant,  when  cloned,  can  cre- 
ate severe  and  widespread  calamity. 

With  bacterial  blight,  the  problem  is  com- 
pounded because  the  disease  is  hard  to  identify, 
often  delectable  only  after  plants  have  left  the 
greenhouse  and  are  subject  to  stressful  garden 
conditions.  And  because  the  bacteria  can  live 
almost  anywhere,  greenhouses  must  be  totally 
disinfected  when  an  outbreak  occurs. 

Shortly  after  bacterial  blight  racked  die  in- 
dustry, Tjusita,  Prof.  Patricia  Hamey  (now 
retired)  and  Jim  Maiteoni  of  Agriculture 
Canada’s  Vineland  Research  Station  started 
looking  for  blight-resistant  geranium  varieties. 
It  was  during  tissue  culture  experiments 
designed  to  identify  cell  lines  with  the  desired 
resistance  that  research  associate  Marsolais, 
brought  in  specifically  for  the  resistance  re- 
search, discovered  somatic  embryos  were 
growing  in  his  petri  dishes. 

“Thai’s  what  research  is  all  about,”  says 
Marsolais.  “You  start  working  on  one  thing 
with  a certain  focus  and  discover  something 
that  opens  up  a whole  new  area.” 

After  making  the  discovery,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues devoted  their  full  research  thrust  to 
refining  artificial  geranium  seeds,  the  product 
of  somatic  ("taken  from  the  body  of  the  plant") 
embryos. 

Artificial  seeds  are  formed  by  removing  a 
liny  piece  of  a plant,  such  as  a petiole  (the  part 
where  the  leaf  joins  the  stem),  surface  steriliz- 
ing it  to  kill  bacteria,  then  culturing  it  under 
highly  specialized  conditions.  If  the  medium 
and  growing  conditions  in  the  culture  dish  are 
just  right,  hundreds  of  plant  embryos  or  artifi- 
cial seeds  grow  out  of  the  petiole. 

All  this  is  accomplished  primarily  with  a 
“hands-olf  ’ approach  — at  least  compared  to 


conventional,  labor-intensive  geranium  cut- 
ting and  cloning.  And  that’s  important  for  con- 
trolling bacterial  blight,  which  spreads  by 
physical  transfer  on  the  knives  and  hands  of 
those  involved  in  geranium  propagation. 

“We  think  that  if  we  can  get  around  the 
physical  culling,  we  could  greatly  reduce  the 
problem,”  says  Tsujita. 

Besides  its  potential  for  disease  transmis- 
sion, manually  cutting  geraniums  is  extremely 
expensive  and  cumbersome.  The  industry  re- 
quires thousands  of  seasonal  workers  to  do  the 
work.  Tsujita  thinks  growers  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  reduce  labor  costs  and  simplify 
their  operations. 

“It’s  up  to  the  industry  to  pick  up  the  ball 
now,”  says  Tsujita.  “The  success  of  artificial 
seeds  of  any  kind  will  depend  on  indusUy’s 
ability  to  develop  the  technology  to  mass 
produce  them  and  be  economically  competi- 
tive. But  as  far  as  we’re  concerned,  it’s  just  a 
matter  now  of  technology  transfer,” 

The  researchers  have  produced  artificial 
seeds  for  both  Zonal  geraniums,  the  most 
popular  bedding  variety  (commanding  80  per 
cent  of  the  bedding  market),  and  Regal 
geraniums,  a showy  variety  that  produces  an 
orchid-like  flower.  And  through  a process 
developed  by  Profs.  BryanMcKersieandTissa 
Senaraina,  Crop  Science,  they’ve  been  able  to 
dry  the  seeds  for  storage. 

On  behalf  of  the  researchers  and  the 
University,  the  Office  of  Research  has  filed 
patent  applications  in  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  artificial  geranium  seeds. 

This  research  is  supported  by  the  Cecil 
Del  worth  Foundation  and  theOniario  Ministry 
of  Afiriculture  and  Food.  O 


BIOTECHNOLOGY  FELLOWSHIP  DONATION 


C-I-L  Inc.  is  contributing  $40,000  to  the  cheque  for  $8,000  from  Cam  Davreux, 
University  for  an  endowment  to  establish  director  of  planning  and  corporate  affairs 
the  C-I-L  Fellowship  in  Biotechnology,  for  Chipman  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  C-I-L.  It 
President  Brian  Segal,  left,  accepts  a isthesecondinstalmentoftheendowment. 

Pholo  by  John  Majorossy,  Phoiographic  Services 


Equipment  fund 
updates  FACS  laboratory 


Students  in  the  consumer  studies  course  “Intro- 
ductory Foods”  now  have  up-to-date  equip- 
ment for  their  laboratories,  thanks  to  a grant 
from  the  1989/90  undergraduate  equipment 
fund. 

The  department  received  $1 1 ,250  from  the 
office  of  the  vice-president,  academic,  to 
replace  a refrigerator,  ranges  and  other  pieces 
of  lab  equipment  that  were  about  20  years  old, 
says  Prof.  Valerie  Allen.  Some  of  the  funds 
were  also  used  to  purchase  new  equipment 
such  as  two  microwave  ovens. 

The  age  of  the  equipment  meant  the  stu- 
dents couldn’t  carry  out  their  labs  safely  or 
efficiently,  says  Allen.  And  repairing  the 
equipment  would  have  been  costly.  Estimates 
on  repairing  the  ranges,  for  example,  ran  from 
about  $110  to  $250  per  uniu 
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Also  slated  for  the  lab,  which  is  located  in 
Room  212  in  the  FACS  building,  is  about 
$110,000  for  rewiring  and  replumbing.  The 
money  is  coming  from  Physical  Resources  out 
of  a request  by  the  college  for  a PRl  projecL 
The  last  major  renovations  to  the  lab  were  done 
more  than  30  years  ago,  says  Allen.  The  work 
will  be  done  adter  the  winter  semester. 

“Introductory  Foods”  is  a core  course  for 
consumer  studies  students  specializing  in  food, 
and  a required  class  for  HAFA  and  applied 
human  nutrition  students.  Students  are  given 
an  introduction  to  the  chemical  and  physical 
principles  of  foods  and  how  these  principles 
affect  food  preparation.  The  course  encompas- 
ses two  hours  of  lectures  and  two  hours  of  lab 
per  week.  O 


Prof.  Valerie  Allen,  Consumer  Studies, 
left,  and  lab  technician  Jean  Hume  ex- 
amine some  of  the  new  equipment  pur- 


chased with  money  flrom  the  1989  under- 
graduate equipment  fund. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


Research  news  At  your  service 


Environment  institute  receives  seed  money 


Guelph’s  new  Institute  for  Environmental 
Policy  and  Stewardship  has  been  bolstered 
with  a $150,000,  three-year  grant  from  the 
University. 

President  Brian  Segal  announced  the  fund- 
ing as  “seed  money”  in  his  address  to  the 
institute’s  first  colloquium  on  environmental 
issues  at  The  Arboretum  Oct.  26. 

Segal  said  he  hoped  the  institute  would  deal 
with  a wide  range  of  environmental  matters, 
including  education.  He  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  how  the  environment  could  be 
reflected  in  business  programs. 

“I  believe  the  issue  of  the  environment 


could  be  integrated  into  the  (University’s  busi- 
ness) curriculum,”  he  said.  “It  would  set  our 
business  programs  apart  from  other  (institu- 
tions).” 

Administratively,  the  institute  will  report 
through  the  Office  of  Research. 

The  institute  is  a novel  concept,  says  Dean 
of  Research  Larry  Milligan.  “It  has  a major 
challenge  in  bringing  together  the  industry  and 
government  leaders  and  researchers  com- 
mitted to  making  it  work,  assisting  them  in 
identifying  specific  projects  and  putting  the 
required  project  funding  in  place,”  he  says. 


Pet  Trust  funds  awarded 


The  following  research  projects  received  funds 

from  OVC’s  Pet  Trust  in  October 

• “Canine  Von  Willcbrands  Disease: 
Qualitative  Evaluation  by  Multimeric 
Analysis,  Prof.  Ian  Johnstone,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  $2,000; 

• “Cardiovascular  Sparing  Effect  of 
Acepromazine  in  Dogs  When  Used  as  a 
Preanestheiic  Sedative,”  Prof.  Wayne 
McDonell  and  Christie  Boyd,  Clinical 
Studies,  $3,000; 

• “Induction  of  Immunological  Tolerance 
in  Kidney  Allografted  Dogs,”  Profs.  Karol 
Mathews,  David  Holmberg,  Harold  Pook 
and  Craig  Miller,  Clinical  Studies;  Bonnie 
Millard,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology; and  Prof.  Tanya  Stirtzinger 
and  Kathy  Johnston,  Pathology,  $5,000; 

• “Glutathione  S-Transferase-Dependent 
Susceptibility  to  Hemolytic  Anemia  in 
Dogs  and  Cats,”  Prof.  Tony  Hayes  and 
Susan  Best,  Pathology,  $3,500; 


‘Toward  a Canine  Health  Management 
Program:  A Survey  of  Dog  Breeders  and 
Veterinarians,”  Prof.  Brenda  Bonneil, 
Brian  Buckrell,  M.E.  DeForest  and 
George  Hillis,  Population  Medicine. 
$3,500; 

“Development  of  a Technique  for  the 
Clinical  Application  of  Motor-Evoked 
Potentials,”  Prof.  Joanne  Cockshutt, 
Clinical  Studies,  and  Anne  Sylvestre, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital,  $1,800; 
“Congenital  Canine  Pulmonic  Stenosis: 
Validation  of  the  Doppler  Echocar- 
diographically  Derived  Transvalvular 
Pressure  Gradient,”  Profs.  Mike  O’Grady, 
Joanne  Cockshutt,  David  Holmberg  and 
Craig  Miller,  Clinical  Studies.  $2,200; 
“Myocardial  Biochemical  Studies  of  the 
Pathogenesis  of  Canine-Dilated  Car- 
diomyopathy,” Prof.  Peter  O’Brien, 
Pathology,  and  Prof.  Mike  O’Grady, 
Clinical  Studies,  $4,000. 


Booklet  available  for  new  researchers 


For  graduate  students  and  other  new  re- 
searchers, the  U.S.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  offers  the  22-page  booklet  On  Being 
A Scientist. 

Prepared  by  the  governing  council  of  the 
academy,  the  booklet  is  aimed  at  instilling  “a 
sense  of  the  importance  and  values  of  science 
in  new  researchers,  as  well  as  the  social  respon- 
sibility that  goes  along  with  it,”  says  council 
chair  Francisco  Ayala  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Although  research  granting  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  differ,  they  have 
enough  in  common  to  make  the  publication 
applicable  here. 

Some  questions  covered  by  On  Being  A 
Scientist  include: 

• How  much  confidence  must  a researcher 


R & D proposals  requested 


OMAF  Programs  joins 
Office  of  Research 


The  Department  of  Supply  and  Services,  on 
behalf  of  CANMET,  the  Canada  Centre  for 
Mineral  and  Energy  Technology,  is  soliciting 
proposals  for  cost-shared  research  and 
development  aimed  at  the  further  processing 
of  mineral,  metal  and  energy  commodities, 
with  the  explicit  objective  of  increasing  the 
value-added  componenL 

Proposals  should  address  the  acquisition 
and/or  development  of  technology  required  to 
realize  further  processing  of  these  com- 
modities, and  are  expected  to  embrace  some  or 
all  of  the  following:  technology  transfer; 
upgrading  and  development;  product  diver- 
sification; reduced  unit  costs;  and  increased 
product  quality. 

Proposals  must  be  supported  by  analyses 
lhat  show  the  proposed  research  and  develop- 
ment will  lead  to  increased  market  activity  and 
economic  benefit  CANMET  will  provide  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  accepted 
proposes,  either  directly  or  through  collabora- 
tive research. 

Although  ownership  of  intellectual  pro- 
perty arising  during  cost-shared  contracting 
normally  rests  with  the  Crown,  it  is 
CANMET’s  intent,  within  the  constraints 
governing  Crown  contracts,  to  ensure  lhat 
maximum  benefit  accrues  to  the  contractor 
through  licensing  or  other  arrangements. 


CANMET  considers  this  program  for  re- 
search and  development  to  be  a pilot  scheme 
for  an  initial  period  of  two  years.  During  this 
period,  CANMET  will  allocate  up  to  $500,0(X) 
a year.  If  the  program  is  successful,  it  may  be 
extended  indefinitely  with  increased  funding. 

Anyone  interested  in  submitting  a proposal 
can  obtain  a copy  of  the  request  for  proposal 
from  Maureen  Renaud,  Senior  Science 
Procurement  Officer,  Science  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Supply  and  Services,  llCl  Place  du 
Portage,  Phase  III,  11  Laurier  St,,  Hull,  Que. 
KIA  0S5,  819-956-1341. 


University/OMAF  Programs,  the  unit  that  ad- 
ministers the  $30-million  research  and  services 
contract  between  U of  G and  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Food,  has  been  made 
a permanent  part  of  the  Office  of  Research. 

The  permanent  status  was  recommended 
following  the  section’s  three-year  review.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  the  unit  maintain 
initiatives  such  as  The  Environment  Research 
Network  (TERN)  and  the  advanced  food 
processing  research  network,  and  pursue  re- 
search contracts  like  the  OMAF  agreement 
with  other  provincial  ministries. 


Kim  Bolton  of  Fort  Erie,  an  M.Sc.  student 
in  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Morwick 
Scholarship  Award.  The  scholarship 
recognizes  a graduate  student  in  Land 
Resource  Science  who  has  a good 
academic  record,  is  showing  strong  re- 
search potential  and  has  made  significant 


Watchword  is  efficiency 


□ 


contributions  to  the  department.  From  left 
to  right  are  Prof.  Dave  Mowat,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  Barbara  Tate,  daughter 
of  the  late  professor  Frank  Morwick; 
Bolton;  Jean  Smith,  Morwick’s  daughter; 
and  Prof.  Eric  Beauchamp,  Land 
Resource  Science. 

Phoio  by  Heib  Rauscher,  Phoiognphic  Services 


Central  Utilities  department  head  Jan  Central  Utilities  Plant. 

VunHulst  checks  a control  panel  in  the  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Eiucmal  Relations 


have  in  the  results  of  a particular  experi- 
ment before  publishing  a scieniific  paper? 

• How  much  of  a contribution  should  a re- 
searcher or  faculty  adviser  make  to  a 
project  before  being  listed  as  a co-author 
on  the  project  report? 

• How  should  errors  in  scientific  papers  be 
corrected? 

• Can  scientists  avoid  self-delusion  in 
making  scientific  observations? 

• What  should  a researcher  do  who  suspects 
a colleague  of  scientific  misconduct? 

Copies  of  On  Being  A Scientist  are  available 
for  $5  U.S.  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  2101  Constitution  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20418. 


For  some  departments,  98-per-cent  efficiency 
might  be  acceptable.  But  in  Ceniral  Utilities, 
they  have  to  come  as  close  to  100  per  cent  as 
possible. 

The  department  provides  steam  for  healing 
in  winter,  the  chilled  water  lhat  runs  the  air 
conditioning  in  summer  and  the  cooling  sys- 
tems for  mainframe  computers  year  round, 
dc-ionized  water  for  labs,  soft  water,  com- 
pressed air  and  emergency  electricity. 

“We  have  to  strive  for  100  per  cent,”  says 
department  head  Jan  VanHulst.  “I  can’t  rccdl 
lhat  as  long  as  I’ve  been  here  — and  I've  been 
here  10  years  — that  we’ve  ever  run  out  of 
steam.  The  steam  is  our  main  source  of  heating; 
it  has  never  failed  us.” 

Making  sure  the  systems  are  up  and  running 
is  a big  job.  Most  people  probably  think  the 
University  is  shut  down  over  the  Christmas 
holidays,  but  Central  Utilities  is  still  operating. 
VanHulst,  his  assistant  and  13  engineers  and 
helpers  run  a 24-hour-a-day,  365-day-a-year 
operation.  There  are  always  two  people  on 
duty. 

Awards 


The  Central  Utilities  Plant,  located  on 
Powerhouse  Lane,  houses  a vast  complex  of 
boilers,  chillers,  cooling  lowers,  compressors, 
turbines,  pipes,  generators,  transformers, 
pumps  and  control  systems.  Tlie  staff  have  to 
constantly  monitor  sdl  the  systems,  and  they 
perform  most  of  the  maintenance  work  on  the 
equipment. 

Systems  have  to  be  in  operational  condition 
at  all  limes,  says  VanHulst.  For  example,  if 
there  is  an  interruption  in  electricity  on  the 
lines  coming  to  the  University,  the  diesel  gen- 
erators must  cut  in  automatically  within  20 
seconds  to  ensure  lhat  essential  systems — like 
emergency  lighting  and  critical  care  systems  in 
OVC  — keep  on  working. 

Acommunily  the  size  of  the  University  uses 
a lot  of  utilities.  In  fact,  the  annual  bill  for  all 
utilities  used  on  campus  is  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion. For  lhat  reason,  Central  Utilities  staff  arc 
always  working  on  ways  to  improve  energy 
conservation  measures,  VanHulst  says.  O 
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Briefly 


Reserve  fines  increased 

Effective  Dec.  I,  fines  on  iwo-hour  reserve 
materials  in  the  library  will  increase  from  50 
cents  per  item  per  hour  to  S2  per  item  per 
half-hour.  The  maximum  fine  on  reserve 
materials  will  be  $100  per  item. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon  walk  series 
continues  Nov!  12  with  “Quest  for  theSun"  and 
Nov.  19  with  “Preparing  for  Winter.”  Tliesc 
walks  for  the  whole  family  begin  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m.  The  T uesday  evening  collection 
tours  and  talks  continue  Nov.  21  with  “The 
Ecological  Home  Gardener”  with  Henry  Kock. 
It  beginsat  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Cenuc.  On 
Nov.  30,  a workshop  on  “Natural  Cliristmas 
and  Winter  Ornaments”  will  be  presented  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  nauire  cenuc.  Cost  is  S6;  register 
before  Nov.  23  by  calling  Ext.  3932. 

Noon-hour  concerts 
The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  continues  Nov.  9 
with  pianist  Stephanie  Sebastian  and  Nov.  16 
with  the  Lome  Lofsky  Duo  on  guitar  and  bass. 
The  performances  arc  at  12:10  p.m.  and  1:10 
p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 
Admission  is  free. 


Humanities  Association  lecture 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Humanities  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  presents  the  second  of  its 
1989/90  lectures  Nov.  20.  Prof.  Ron  Subden, 
Microbiology,  will  speak  on  the  “Wines  of 
Ontario:  A Social  History"  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Faculty  Club.  Admission  is  free  for  students 
and  members,  $5  for  non-members.  Member- 
ship is  $15. 

OVC  seminars 

OVC  and  the  Society  of  Ontario  Veterinarians 
present  a series  of  seminars  on  drug  abuse  and 
alcoholism.  On  Nov.  8,  Roberta  Smith,  chair  of 
the  Support  of  Veterinarians  Committee,  will 
speak  on  the  “Suesses  of  Practice.”  Lisa 
MacDonald  of  the  Addiction  Research  Foun- 
dation will  speak  Nov.  20  on  “Life,  Death  and 
Recovery  of  an  Alcoholic.”  On  Nov.  29,  Jim 
Golem  of  the  Ontario  Dental  Association  will 
discuss  “Alcoholism  is  a Disease.”  The  semi- 
nars will  be  held  at  12:10  p.m  in  Room  1438, 
Clinical  Studies. 

Art  in  the  Faculty  Club 

Hand-woven  original  fibre  works  by  Ingrid 
Bocsel  are  on  display  in  the  Faculty  Club  on 
Level  5 of  the  University  Centre  until  Dec.  1. 


Fund-raising  drive 

The  Citizens’  Committee  for  the  Performing 
Arts  Centre  has  launched  a fund-raising  cam- 
paign in  support  of  the  downtown  centre,  to  be 
completed  in  1992.  The  council  is  seeking  $3.9 
million  in  donations,  which  will  be  matched  by 
the  city. 

(GWP)^  symposium 

The  Guclpli-Watcrloo  Program  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Physics  is  holding  its  fall  symposium 
Nov.  14.  Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  will  speak 
on  “Towards  an  AU-Solid-Statc  Smart  Win- 
dow” at2:45  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  tlie  Univer- 


Fergus  fibre  artist  Ralph  Beney,  a 1975 
graduate  of  U of  G,  has  completed  a major 
commission  for  the  University. 

The  quilled  fabric  construction,  “To 
Another  Exploration,”  is  composed  of  many 
different  fabrics  in  a multitude  of  colors.  The 
84-square-foot  wall  piece  will  be  on  display  in 
The  Arboretum  Centre. 

Beney  has  exhibited  his  fabric  construc- 
tions at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  and 
has  participated  in  group  exhibitions  across 


sity  Centre.  Frank  Boswell  of  Waterloo’s 
physics  department  will  discuss  “Modulated 
Crystals  and  Elecuon  Microscopy”  at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  1 13  of  the  MacNaughlon  building. 


Print  sale 

Students  in  the  Department  of  Fine  An  are 
holding  their  20th  annual  print  sale  Nov.  16  to 
18  in  the  basement  of  Zavilz  Hall.  Proceeds  arc 
used  to  purchase  prints  for  the  department’s 
print  study  collection.  Prices  are  in  the  $10  to 
$25  range.  The  hours  are  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Nov. 
16  tuid  17,  and  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Nov.  18. 


Canada.  He  has  taught  design  workshops  at  the 
Banff  Centre  and  has  works  in  numerous 
private  collections. 

This  commission  is  the  first  permanent 
large-scale  fabric  to  be  added  to  the 
University’s  art  collection.  It  was  presented  in 
memory  of  William  Coates  by  his  family. 
Coates,  a former  professor,  was  an  established 
landscape  artist.  He  worked  as  a master  plan- 
ning consultant  for  The  Arboretum  when  it  was 
formed.  O 


Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Preparing  for  Winter,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  1 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC  334. 


MONDAY,  Nov.  20 

OVC  Seminar  - Drug  Addiction  and  Al- 
coholism Series,  “Life,  Death  and  Recovery 
of  an  Alcoholic,”  Lisa  MacDonald,  12:10 
p.m.  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Humanities  Association  - “Wines  of 
Ontario:  A Social  History,”  Ron  Subden,  8 
p.m..  Faculty  Club,  $5  non-members,  mem- 
bers and  students  free. 


TUESDAY,  Nov.  21 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8: 10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4;  10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Our  World  - “Mozambique:  A Country  in 
Crisis,”  12: 10  p.m.,  UC  442. 

Reading  - Margaret  Atwood,  War  Memorial 
Hall,  free. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Genetic  Studies  on  Ec- 
tomycorrhizal  Fungi:  Laccaria  Bicolor," 
Bradley  Kropp,  2:15  p.m.,  Boiany-Genetics- 
Zoology  117. 

Physics  Lecture  - “Shadows  of  Creation: 
The  Structure  and  Dark  Matter  of  the 
Universe,”  David  Schramm,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughlon  113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Gender  Dif- 
ferences in  Cardiovascular  Responses  to 
Cold  Air  Exposure.”  Sue  Pettii,  4:10  p.m.. 
Human  Biology  108. 

Arboretum  - ‘The  Ecological  Home  Gar- 
dener,” Henry  Kock,  7 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  22 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “NF-Lambda  2:  A 
Novel  Nuclear  Factor  That  Binds  to  the 
Mouse  Immunoglobulin  Jl2  Chain  Gene 
Promoter,”  Anna  Chang,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 


Coming  Events 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  8 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Interactions  of 
2,3,7,8-Telrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin  with 
the  Ah  Receptor,”  Jamie Nakai,  12:10p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

OVC  Seminar  - Drug  Addiction  and  Al- 
coholism Scries,  “Stresses  of  Practice,” 
Roberta  Smith,  12:10  p.m.  Clinical  Studies 
1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  5 p.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Lecture  - “Forty  Years  of  German 
Democratic  Republic:  The  Social  Suategy  of 
the  Socialist  Unity  Parly  of  Germany  and  Its 
Further  Shaping  Within  Uie  ’90s,”  Heinz 
Birch,  7:30  p.m.,  UC  103. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  9 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Sialodaciyiadeniiis: 
Vaccination  Strategies,”  Craig  Bihun,  11:10 
a.m..  Pathology  220. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - “Roles  of  the 
Cyloskeleton  in  Tip  Growth  of  Fungal 
Hyphae,”  Brent  Heath,  noon,  Chemistry  & 
Microbiology  160. 

Concert  - Stephanie  Sebastian,  piano,  12:10 
and  1:10p.m., MacKinnon  107, free. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer.  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5:10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m..  UC  335. 
Conference  - “Images  du  Nouveau  Monde  ci 
dcs  Pcuples  Indigenes,”  Jane  Couchman, 
20h,  MacKinnon  314. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  5:30 
to  10  p.m..  UC  334. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirii,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
Remembrance  Day  Service  - 10:55  a.m., 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

Current  Issues  in  Agriculture  Lecture  - 
“Canada-U.S.  Agricultural  Trade  Disputes,” 
Ema  van  Duren,  3:10  p.m..  Crop  Science 
121. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  soutli  doors. 
Concert  - lOlh  Anniversary  Concert,  8 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  $8  to  10, 
tickets  at  Ext.  3988. 
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SATURDAY,  Nov.  11 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  16 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  12 

Cycling  Club  - Aberfoylc,  25  miles,  10  a.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC533. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  1 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC334. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Quest  for  the  Sun,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 

Fall  Concert  - Guelph  Youth  Orchestra,  3 
p.m..  Arboretum,  $4  to  5. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  13 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith  Seeks  Understanding, 
4: 10  p.m.,  UC  332. 

CUSO  - Information  Meeting,  7:30 p.m.,  UC 
441. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Science  Noon  - “Designing  for  Alternative 
Futures.”  Walter  Kchm.  noon,  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

Our  World  - “Too  Simple  to  Be  Scientific,” 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  442. 

Physics  Lecture  - (GWP)^  Symposium, 
“Towards  an  All-Solid-Slate  Smart  Win- 
dow,” Jim  Stevens,  2:45  p.m.,  UC  103; 
“Modulated  Crystals  and  Electron  Micro- 
scopy,” Frank  Boswell,  4 p.m., 

MacNaughlon  113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “The  Effect  of 
Press-Fit  Femoral  Component  Fixation  Pat- 
tern on  Bone  Remodelling  in  the  Canine 
Model.”  Deborah  Van  Vliei,  4:10  p.m.. 
Human  Biology  108. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  15 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12:10 p.m . , UC  533 ; Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  14 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 


Print  Sale  - Fine  Art  students,  9 a.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  Zavilz  Hall  basement. 

Fair  November  - 10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Identification  of  Im- 
munodominant Surface  Antigens  of  Eimeria 
Necatrix  Sporoziies  and  Merozoites,”  A- 
Levi  Omara-Opyene,  1 1:10  a.m..  Pathology 
220. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5:10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335; 
IVCF  Meeting,  6:45  p.m..  Textiles  205. 
Concert  - Lome  Lofsky  Duo,  guitar  and  bass, 
12:10  p.m.  and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107, 
free. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  5:30 
to  10p.m..UC  334. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  17 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirii,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
Print  Sale  - Fine  Art  students,  9 a.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  Zavilz  Hall  basement. 

Fair  November  - 10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - 
“Ernst  Haeckel  and  the  Battle  over  Evolu- 
tionary Theory  in  Germany,”  Robert 
Richards,  3:10  p.m.,  Animal  Science  141. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  18 

Fair  November  - 10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

Print  Sale  - Fine  An  students,  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  Zavilz  Hall  basement. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $32.50. 
Concert  - Haydn’s  “Creation,”  U of  G Choir, 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  Kiichcner-Waierloo 
Symphony  Orchestra,  7:30  p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $8  to  10. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  19 

Cycling  Club  - Hcspclcr  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass;  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Fair  November  - 11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 


At  the  art  centre 


Remember  when  . . . 

Changing  role  for  Macdonald  Institute 


SHAW  BIOGRAPHER  VISITS 


The  years  after  the  Second  World  War  were  a 
Lime  of  growth  and  change  within  Guelph’s 
founding  colleges,  particularly  in  the 
Macdonald  Institute.  Retired  professor  Edyth 
Bray  saw  a lot  of  that  change  take  place  when 
she  was  here  from  1946  to  1971. 

When  Bray  arrived,  the  institute  had  just 
recently  reopened  after  being  used  as  an  RCAF 
training  facility  during  the  war.  There  were  six 
faculty,  and  about  100  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  one-year  diploma  program. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  aspects  of  teaching 
at  that  time  was  brought  on  by  the  housing 
situation,  recalls  Bray.  There  was  a housing 
shortage  in  Guelph,  so  she  and  her  colleagues 
lived  on  campus.  Their  offices  doubled  as  their 
bedrooms. 

“While  we  were  living  in,  we  used  to  have 
one  of  the  labs  for  a living  room,”  she  says. 
“We  ate  our  meals  at  Creelman  Hall,  and  we 
were  able  to  cook  late-night  snacks  in  one  of 
the  labs,  because  they  were  only  using  two  of 
the  three  labs.  So  we  had  some  good  times, 
really.  The  lab  was  a big  room,  but  by  arranging 
the  furniture  in  groupings,  we  could  have  a 
fairly  decent  living  arrangement.” 

Housing  was  an  area  of  growing  impor- 
tance in  the  curriculum,  too.  Bray  had  come 
primarily  to  teach  clothing  classes,  but  she 
began  t^ng  on  housing  courses  as  well.  She 
studied  many  aspects  of  housing,  such  as  inte- 
rior design,  while  she  worked  towards  her 
master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
during  spring  semesters. 

Students  benefited  from  the  housing 
courses,  Bray  says,  because  they  learned  the 
necessary  and  practical  skills  to  run  a house. 
The  course  on  house  design,  which  she  taught 
with  fine  art  professor  Gordon  Couling,  was 
also  useful  to  many  students.  They  studied  the 
whole  process,  from  lot  selection  to  interior 
decorating. 

“They  really  learned  quite  a lot,”  Bray  says. 


A major  new  reference  book  compiled  at  U of 
G was  presented  to  school  and  community 
libraries  in  Wellington  County  Oct.  28  at  the 
Local  History  and  Genealogy  Fair  in  Fergus. 

Publication  of  The  Inventory  of  Pritmry 
and  Archival  Sources:  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County  to  1940  was  co-ordinated  by  Elizabeth 
Bloomfield,  a researcher  in  the  Department  of 
History,  as  pan  of  the  Guelph  Regional 
Project’s  major  study  of  the  Upper  Grand 
Valley  region. 

The  book  will  benefit  teachers  and  students 
of  local  history,  librarians,  archivists, 
genealogists,  museum  staff,  municipal  offices, 
heritage  groups  and  interested  residents  of 
Wellington  County,  as  well  as  academics  and 
university  students. 

The  MO-page  volume  is  a companion  to 
GRP’s  Guelph  and  Wellington  County:  A Bib- 
liography of  Seiilement  and  Development 
Since  1800,  published  in  December  1988.  The 
projects  were  initiated  by  ftof.  Gil  Stelter, 
History,  who  chairs  a multidisciplinary  faculty 
group  interested  in  research  on  the  Upper 


“I’ve  had  several  people  tell  me  that  they  built 
houses,  but  they  never  would  have  had  the 
nerve  to  do  it  if  they  hadn’t  taken  the  course. 
Quite  a few  people  did  go  on  their  own  and  do 
their  own  subcontracting  and  build  their  own 
houses  because  of  the  courses  they  had.” 

The  Macdonald  Institute’s  role  at  that  lime 
was  to  give  young  women  a solid  foundation 
in  all  aspects  of  running  a household.  Clothing, 
Bray’s  other  area  of  leaching,  also  grew  in 
scope.  “We  gradually  built  it  up,”  she  says. 
‘There  wasn’t  very  much  at  first  when  there 
was  just  the  diploma  course.  We  only  had  them 
for  one  year,  so  obviously  we  didn’t  get  into 
very  extensive  work. 

"We  did  some  very  simple  dressmaking  and 
maybe  tailored  suits.  In  those  days,  they  all 
made  their  graduation  dresses.  That  was  their 
finale  at  that  point.  But  then,  as  we  started  the 
degree  program,  each  year  we  had  more 
courses.” 

The  bachelor  of  household  science  degree 
program  developed  and  became  one  of  the 
largest  home  economics  programs  in  Canada. 
After  the  University  was  formed,  then  as- 
sociate dean  Janet  Wardlaw  chaired  a study 
that  recommended  the  formation  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies. 

Before  Bray  left  in  1971,  thepresent  depart- 
ments of  Family  Studies  and  Consumer 
Studies  and  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration  had  been  formed.  The  focus  of 
the  programs  had  shifted  from  home 
economics  to  a more  integrated  study  of  family 
and  consumer  behavior,  and  the  degree  be- 
came the  bachelor  of  applied  science. 

The  changes  in  the  college  reflected  chang- 
ing roles  in  society.  But,  Bray  says,  the  old  days 
had  their  moments,  and  she  has  fond 
memories,  as  do  her  students.  “Some  of  my 
students  still  keep  in  touch  with  me  and  say 
how  much  they  enjoyed  their  time  at  the 
Macdonald  Institute.”  O 


Grand  Valley. 

The  presentation  of  complimentary  copies 
of  the  inventory  to  libraries,  museums  and 
archives  in  the  region  has  been  made  possible 
by  donations  from  community  individuals  and 
businesses.  These  are  Robert  Stewart  of 
Guelph,  the  Murray  Group  of  Moorefield, 
GSW  Water  Products  Division  of  Fergus,  the 
Major  Robert  Mutris  and  Capt.  Frederick 
Bond  chapters  of  the  lODE,  and  John 
Sutherland  and  Sons  Ltd.  of  Guelph. 

The  bibliography  and  inventory  are  on 
computer  disk  and  will  be  accessible  to  the 
public  through  the  U of  G Library’s  CD-ROM 
database. 

The  inventory  has  also  been  produced  in  a 
limited  edition  of  400  copies,  each  one  num- 
bered and  bound  in  hardcover  with  a dust 
jacket  featuring  Edwin  Whilefield’s  sketch  of 
central  Guelph  in  the  1 860s.  The  book  is  avail- 
able from  the  Media  Disuibulion  Office  in  Day 
Hall  for  $40.  Copies  of  the  bibliography  in 
softcovcrarcavailablc  for  $20.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext  2967. 0 


British  writer  Michael  Holroyd,  second 
from  left,  visited  campus  recently  to  ex- 
amine the  University’s  Shaw  archives  for 
work  on  the  third  volume  of  his  official 
Shaw  biography.  Volume  1,  The  Search  for 
Love^  was  released  last  year,  and  Volume 


The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Ocu  16 
meeting  of  the  Employment  Equity  Advisory 
Committee. 

Committee  members  agreed  to  continue  ap- 
proving meeting  summaries  prior  to  publica- 
tion. Prof.  Janet  Wood,  committee  chair, 
reported  that  three  submissions  on  future  agen- 
da items  were  received  from  members  of  the 
Universily  community. 

Jan  Kaufman  provided  an  historical  over- 
view of  the  activities  of  the  President’s  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Child  Care.  She  said  the 
U of  G Child-Care  Centre  is  unique  in  Ontario 
because  it  represents  a major  fmanci^  and 
administrative  commitment  to  child-care  ser- 
vices on  the  part  of  the  Universily.  The  major 
contribution  of  time  and  effort  by  University 
employees  dedicated  to  improving  campus 
child-care  services  was  noted. 

Kaufman  said  the  advisory  committee 
views  the  opening  of  the  centre  as  the  first  step 
in  developing  a much  broader  range  of  child- 
care services  on  campus.  She  outlined  the  ser- 
vices of  the  new  centre. 

A number  of  child-care  services  that  will 
not  be  provided  by  the  centre  but  are  greatly 
needed  were  identified.  They  are: 

• care  for  school-aged  children; 

• care  for  children  who  are  sick  or  cannot 
use  day-care  services  for  other  reasons: 

• appropriate  and  sufficient  infant  care  (in- 
stitutional vs  individual  care);  and 

• a registry  of  child-care  providers. 

Kaufman  noted  the  potential  for  overlap  in 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Child  Care  and  the 
Employment  Equity  Advisory  Committee.  It 
was  agreed  that  EE  AC  is  the  appropriate  body 
for  the  development  of  personnel-related 
policies  with  respect  to  child  care  and  family 
responsibilities.  The  benefit  of  joint  efforts 
between  the  two  committees  was  noted. 

Kaufman  also  indicated  a need  to  define  the 
University’s  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  child  care  beyond  its  financial 
commitment  to  the  child-care  centre.  John 
Freeman,  Philip  Atkinson  and  Randi  Ann  Doll 
agreed  to  consult  with  Kaufman  to  develop  a 
policy  framework  for  child  care  and  family 
responsibilities  and  a statement  of  respon- 
sibility for  tlie  Universily  on  child  care. 

Ann  Gibbins  said  a directory  of  child-care 
services  for  prospective  faculty  would  be  a 
useful  recruitment  tool.  Kaufman  ^d  the 
child-care  advisory  committee  has  discussed 
the  development  of  child-care  information  for 
student  calendars  and  prospective  faculty  ^d 
staff,  and  will  give  the  issue  full  consideration 


2,  The  Pursuit  of  Power,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. Here,  he  meets  with  Prof.  Eugene 
Benson,  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture; his  agent,  Sarah  Thring,  a U of  G 
graduate;  and  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly, 
associate  vice-president,  academic. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Eatemal  Relations 


in  the  future. 

Wood  said  such  information  could  supple- 
ment what  is  included  in  the  community  profile 
being  developed  by  the  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity  Office.  After  reviewing  a 
drafiof  thecommuniiy  profile,  deans,  directors 
and  dep^iment  heads  have  indicated  it  will  be 
an  effective  recruitment  tool  for  prospective 
employees. 

It  was  noted  that  the  Universily  must  be 
careful  not  to  overstate  the  availability  of  child 
care.  Rather,  a directory  should  promote  ex- 
ploration of  facilities  in  the  community  by 
prospective  users. 

Wood  said  the  question  of  waiving  the  wail- 
ing period  for  maternity  leave  had  been  raised 
with  President  Brian  Segal.  His  response  will 
be  reported  to  the  committee  as  provided. 
Committee  members  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  employment  equity  seminars.  The 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office 
will  support  interested  committee  members 
who  wish  to  attend  these  seminars. 

Wood  also  provided  the  committee  with  a 
brief  overview  of  the  compliance  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Contractors  Program.  The  role 
of  ilie  committee  with  respect  to  compliance 
wasclarificd.  Among  other  activities,  thecom- 
miilce  will  conduct  an  employment  systems 
review  and  advise  on  mechanisms  for  redress- 
ing systemic  barriers  where  they  are  shown  to 
exist. 

Barbara  Abercrombie  said  a working  group 
on  job  renewal  was  recently  struck  by  Segal  to 
propose  measures  the  University  can  take  im- 
mediately to  open  opportunities,  such  as  for 
non-professional  staff  to  enter  professional 
staff  positions.  She  will  advise  EEAC  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  working  group  as  they 
affect  employment  equity.  O 


Visiting 

professor 

Keith  Bamcii  of  Suffolk,  England,  has  joined 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies  as  a tem- 
porary visiting  professor  until  the  end  of 
November.  He  is  the  director  of  the  Compara- 
tive Ophthalmology  Unit.  Animal  Health 
Trust,  Ladwadcs  Park,  Kennctt,  Suffolk. 
Barnett  is  located  in  Room  1253  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Clinic  and  can  be  reached  at  ExU  4068. 
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Edyth  Bray. 
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Historical  inventory  presented 


EEAC  briefing 


English  as  a second  language  courses 
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Personnel  report 
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Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ar  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  3,  the  fol- 
lowmg  opportunities  were  available: 
Athletics  Facilities  Operator,  Athletics 
Department.  Job  rate:  $12.80  per  hour, 
probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

Part-Time  Child-Care  Assessment  Of- 
ficer, Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Stu- 
dent Affairs.  Salary;  $14.72  per  hour. 
Payroll  Clerk,  Payroll  Department. 
Salary  range:  $415.25  minimum;  $475.07 
job  rate  (level  5);  $582.51  maximum. 
Secretary  n.  Department  of  Pathology. 
Salary  range:  $355.41  minimum;  $407.25 
job  rate  (level  5);  $501.71  maximum. 
Head  Cafeteria  Helper,  Food  Services. 
Start  rale:  $10.14  per  hour;  job  rate: 
$12.44  per  hour. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Manager,  Media  Relations  and  Infor- 
mation, External  Relations.  Normal 
hiring  rage:  $26,508  to  $31,147  (salary 
under  review). 

Secretary  1,  Department  of  Botany. 
Salary  range:  $326.03  minimum;  $374.52 
job  rate  (level  5);  $445.01  maximum. 
Custodian  4,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$12.63  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  lower 
than  job  rate. 


Personals 

For  Sale:  Red  U of  G leather  jackeq  two 
wildlife  paintings:  “The  Vigil”  (bald 
eagle),  35"  x 28",  by  Scott  Woolover,  and 
Woodcock,  22"  x 27",  by  Owen  J. 
Gromme,  Ext.  4433  or  823-5411.  1983 
Toyota  Tercel  SR5,  five-speed, 
AM/FM/casselte,  145,000  km,  ExL  65 10  or 
837-3973  after  5 p.m.  1978  Honda  Civic. 
Hondamatic  transmission,  body  needs 
work,  two  new  Michelin  snow  tires,  Ext. 
3389.  Hotpoint  built-in  dishwasher,  824- 
9126  after  5 p.m.  Memory  boards  for  IBM 
model  50,  XT,  Ext  8794  or 767-0278  even- 
ings. House  phones;  42-inch  vinyl-padded 
bar  with  shelves;  old  records:  Christinas, 
Perry  Como,  Bing  Crosby,  822-9097. 
Quality  in  the  Country  Sale:  Nov.  1 1 to  13, 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  go  to  Arkell  and  look  for 
signs,  or  call  824-9882  for  directions.  Craft 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 
' EXT.  67  00 

sale:  wreaths,  baskets,  Christmas  decora- 
tions, silk  flower  arrangements,  Nov.  17  to 
19,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  29  Bridlewood  Dr. 


Our  people 

Retiring 

Elvin  McNally,  manager  of  pensions  and 
benefits  in  the  Personnel  Department  is 
retiring  this  month  after  35  years  at  U of 
G.  A retirement  party  will  be  held  for 
McNally  Nov.  28  from  4:30  to  6:30  p.m. 
in  Peter  Ciaric  Hall.  Cost  is  $10.  Send 
chequM  to  Joyce  Judson,  Personnel,  by 
Nov.  15. 
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Cover: 

Prof.  Patricia  Shewen,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology,  holds 
the  bronze  award  for  business  excellence  she  and  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie 
earned  for  their  discovery  of  a vaccine  for  shipping  fever.  Accepting  the 
gold  medal  is  Franceso  Bellini,  president  of  lAFBioChem  International 
Inc.  of  Montreal,  centre.  Roy  Bickell,  president  of  Canfor  Corp.  of 
Vancouver,  holds  the  silver  medal.  See  story,  page  3. 


You're  invited! 

Put  this  date  on  your  calendar!  President 
Brian  Segal  will  be  hosting  the  second 
annual  Christmas  reception  for  the  entire 
University  community  Dec.  18  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

‘The  holiday  season  is  a time  to  rejoice 
in  the  ties  that  bind  us  together,”  Segal 
says.  ‘This  reception  is  an  opportunity  for 
all  to  exchange  greetings  and  wish  each 
other  a rewarding  new  year."  O 


UNIVERSITY 

VnUELPH 


Working  group  examines  job  renewal  on  campus 


A new  working  group  on  job  renewal  will  be  looking  at  various  aspects  of  employee  education 
and  advancement  at  U of  G.  The  President’s  Working  Group  on  Job  Renewal  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Council  in  response  to  concerns  about  staff  training  and 
development. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  issues  under  discussion  at  PAC’s  last  retreat  was  human  resources 
development,  says  President  Brian  Segal.  “This  and  a number  of  other  working  groups  will  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  determining  ways  to  improve  human  resources  development  at  the 
University,”  he  says.  “Combined  with  our  initiatives  in  employment  equity,  we  hope  to  see  some 
significant  improvements  to  human  resources  policy.” 

Some  of  the  areas  being  examined  include  career  palhing,  job  evaluation,  job  mobility  and 
rotation,  staff  participation  in  the  decision-making  process,  internal  promotion,  and  formd  and 
informal  education  programs  designed  to  encourage  staff  to  upgrade  their  qualifications. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  the  working  group  will  be  studying  is  the  problem  of 
so-called  “job  ghettos”  on  campus,  says  University  secretary  Barbara  Abercrombie,  chair  of  the 
working  group. 

“We’re  going  to  be  looking  for  areas  where  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  employees  to 
break  out  — administrative  secretaries  who  want  to  join  the  ran^  of  professional  staff,  for 
instance.” 

This  problem  is  partly  a function  of  the  number  of  staff  affected,  she  says,  but  other  factors 
might  also  be  involved.  “It  may  be  (a  lack  oO  trmning  and  experience,  and  if  that’s  the  case,  we 
want  to  find  out  how  we  can  give  people  the  training  and  experience  they  need  to  get  the  jobs 
they  want” 

Another  area  the  working  group  will  be  exploring  is  career  pathing,  which  involves  con- 
sciously moving  promising  employees  around  the  organization  to  give  them  different  kinds  of 
experience.  This  is  done  with  the  intention  of  promoting  them  to  higher  positions  if  they  work 
out  in  their  other  posts.  “It’s  not  something  that  has  been  tried  in  universities,”  says  Abercrombie, 
“but  it’s  something  that  people  thought  we  should  be  looking  at.” 

Closely  related  to  career  palhing  is  the  issue  of  internal  advancemenL  “A  lot  of  people  think 
there  is  a tendency  at  Guelph  to  hire  from  outside,”  she  says.  Universities  normally  hold 
nationwide  searches  when  looking  for  a president  or  faculty  in  certain  fields,  but  there  is  less 
justification  for  choosing  staff  members  that  way,  she  says. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  working  group  is  to  determine  whether  an  undue  degree  of 
external  hiring  does  in  fact  occur.  “First  of  all,  we’d  want  to  look  to  see  whether  there’s  any  basis 
to  that  suspicion  that  we  hire  a lot  of  people  from  outside,”  says  Abercrombie.  “It  may  not  be  as 
prevalent  as  people  think.” 

If  this  trend  does  exist,  the  group  will  be  looking  for  ways  to  minimize  it  by  introducing 
programs  to  encourage  people  to  reach  their  full  potential  within  the  University,  she  says.  “If  it’s 
true  that  we  do  hire  from  outside  for,  say,  senior  administrative  positions,  we  would  want  to 
decide  whether  the  benefits  of  that  practice  outweigh  the  disadvantages  to  our  employees.” 

She  says  employers  at  the  University,  when  filling  vacant  positions,  know  not  only  the 
capabilities  but  also  the  limitations  of  their  presentemployees.  This  may  lead  to  resistanceamong 
employers  to  hiring  from  within  their  staff. 

“It’s  been  suggested  to  me  that  a lot  of  employers  within  the  University,  when  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  hiring  ‘the  devil  they  know’  for  a job,  would  rather  go  widi  ‘the  devil  they  don’t 
know,”’  she  says. 

One  of  the  methods  being  considered  to  help  deal  with  both  this  employer  perception  and 
employee  dissatisfaction  is  job  rotation.  This  would  give  staff  the  opportunity  to  work  tempor- 


All employees  of  the  University  community  arc  invited  to  contact  members  of  the 
President’s  Working  Group  on  Job  Renewal  directly  to  discuss  any  queries  or  concerns  they 
may  have.  Chair  Barbara  Abercrombie  says  she  expects  the  working  group  to  be  “going  to 
the  community  fairly  frequently  for  advice  and  consultation.” 

In  addition  to  Abercrombie,  who  can  be  reached  at  Ext  6761 , members  of  the  working 
group  are: 

• David  Copp,  Department  of  Athletics,  Ext.  6139; 

• John  Freeman,  Financial  Services,  Ext.  2202; 

• John  Mason,  Administrative  Services,  Ext.  2325; 

• David  Mowat,  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Ext.  3693; 

• Ellen  Pearson,  U of  G Library,  Ext.  3794; 

• Mary  Ann  Robinson,  Creative  Services,  ExL  3062  or  2941;  and 

• Cal  Swegles,  Personnel  Department,  Ext.  6509. 


arily  at  different  jobs  for  experience  and  not  necessarily  for  purposes  of  promotion. 

Abercrombie  says  that  allowing  people  to  try  out  various  jobs  within  the  University  would 
give  them  a challenge  and  enable  them  to  both  broaden  their  knowledge  and  renew  their  outlook. 
But  the  costs  of  implementing  such  a program  may  prove  to  be  high. 

In  a program  of  job  rotation,  salaries  might  have  to  be  increased  for  some  employees  who 
switch  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  and  payment  for  release  lime  for  educational 
opportunities  would  have  to  be  taken  horn  departmental  budgets.  In  addition,  departments  might 
neM  additional  employees  to  replace  staff  who  are  training  or  working  in  other  parts  of  the 
University. 

“That  will  require  money,  and  we  have  to  figure  out  where  that  money  is  coming  fiom,”  says 
Abercrombie. 

Also,  because  most  managers  and  supervisors  feel  overworked,  they  may  be  reluctant  to 
aepept  a program  of  job  mobility  or  job  rotation,  she  says.  “Some  (employers)  simply  wouldn’t 
want  to  put  in  the  time  and  effort  involved  in  training  a person  on  a temporary  job.  To  say  to 
them  that  you  essentially  have  to  train  a new  employee  every  six  monUis  or  every  year  Is  just 
adding  one  more  burden.” 

In  addition  to  concerns  relating  to  job  rotation,  the  job  renewal  group  will  examine  informal 
education  initiatives,  such  as  speakers,  seminars  and  other  one-time  programs  that  don’t  lead  to 
a certificate  and  aren’t  part  of  a formal  training  program.  'The  group  will  be  exploring  this  and 
other  ways  that  interest^  staff  can  obtain  either  skills  or  experience. 

“Just  education,  especially  if  it  comes  in  the  form  of  one-day  programs,  isn’t  enough  to 
convince  prospective  employers  that  they’ve  got  somebody  who  has  the  experience  and  the 
know-how  that’s  needed,”  she  says.  “It  probably  has  to  be  a combination  of  education  and 
on-the-job  experience”  that  persuades  employers  to  take  someone,  whether  they’re  hired  first 
and  then  trained,  or  given  a trial  job  and  hired  later. 

The  group’s  next  meeting  is  Nov.  24.  It  will  meet  every  second  Friday  and  will  submit  its 
report  at  the  end  of  February  1990. 


Middleton 
named  3M  fellow 


Prof.  Sandy  Middleton. 
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Prof.  Sandy  Middleton,  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy, has  received  a 1989  3M  fellowship  for 
outstanding  university  teaching  and  leadership 
in  the  development  of  excellence  in  academic 
programs.  The  Society  for  Teaching  and 


Learning  in  Higher  Education  awards  1 0 of  the 
fellowships  in  Canada  each  year. 

Middleton  is  the  fifth  Guelph  faculty  mem- 
ber to  receive  the  prestigious  award  since  its 
inception  in  1986.  Former  recipients  are  Prof. 


Ernie  McFarland,  Physics;  Prof.  Norman 
Gibbins,  Microbiology;  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie, 
Land  Resource  Science;  and  the  late  John  Bell, 
former  chair  of  the  Department  of  Languages 
and  Literatures.  Prof.  Connie  Rookc,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  received  a 3M  fellowship  while  on 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

It  was  Gibbins,  Gillespie  and  McFarland 
who  nominated  Middleton  for  the  fellowship. 

Gibbins,  acting  dean  of  CBS,  says 
Middleton  is  “a  most  worthy  recipient  of  this 
award.  He  has  displayed  all  of  those  qualities 
of  scholarship,  leadership,  commitment  and 
sensitivity  towards  the  needs  of  our  students 
that  we  associate  with  the  idea!  of  the  univer- 
sity educator.” 

A native  of  Scotland,  Middleton  earned  his 
B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  then  went  on  to  complete  a PhD  in 
ornithology  at  Monash  University  in  Australia. 
Before  joining  U of  G in  1966,  he  spent  one 
year  leaching  high  school  in  Britain,  an  ex- 
perience he  describes  as  being  “exceptionally 
good  training”  for  leaching. 

Middleton  has  always  maintained  a high 
level  of  commitment  to  leaching  and  has  a 
reputation  as  a stimulating  and  energetic  lec- 
turer. He  has  long  been  involved  with  Teaching 
and  Support  Services  on  campus  and  was 


seconded  to  TSS  for  two  years  as  co-ordinator 
for  insuiictional  development. 

One  of  Middleton’s  concerns  is  that  leach- 
ing is  all  looofien  thought  to  be  little  more  than 
the  50-minuie classroom  performance.  “I  think 
the  scholarly  aspect  of  leaching  deserves 
greater  recognition,"  he  says. 

As  a teacher,  he  subscribes  to  the  “four  C ’s” 
of  leaching  described  by  U.S.  educator  Bassam 
Shakhashiri  — commiunent,  competence, 
comfort  and  compassion.  He  believes  teachers 
must  be  patient  and  understanding  while  get- 
ting their  knowledge  across.  It’s  this  last  aspect 
that  is  most  difficult  to  achieve,  he  says. 

Middleton  also  maintains  an  active  research 
program,  although  he  acknowledges  that 
teaching  receives  much  of  his  time.  He  is  co- 
editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Birds  and  is  now 
editing  an  anthology  on  bird  families  for 
Oxford  University  Press  with  a colleague  at 
Oxford  University. 

For  IVfiddleton,  one  of  the  biggest  satisfac- 
tions of  earning  the  3M  award  was  receiving 
congratulations  from  a former  mentor,  retired 
ornithology  professor  David  Scott.  Scott,  who 
served  as  Middleton’s  M.Sc.  supervisor  at 
Western , was  an  impressive  teacher  because  he 
challenged  students  and  always  made  time  for 
them,  says  Middleton. 

“The  amount  of  lime  he  gave  to  me,  I now 
try  to  give  to  my  students,”  he  says.  O 
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Universities  have  ‘long  way  to  go’ 


Universities  have  to  do  more  than  pay  lip  ser- 
vice to  equality  in  education  and  employment, 
says  human  rights  activist  Rosemary  Brown. 

Brown  told  the  audience  at  the  first  Abella 
lecture  on  campus  that,  despite  task  forces  and 
announcements  of  commiunent  to  equality  on 
campus,  universities  in  Canada  have  a long 
way  to  go  to  achieve  equal  participation  by 
women  and  minonucs  in  senior  positions. 

Women  and  mmormes  have,  looked  to 
universities  for  leadership,  she  said,  but  in- 
stead, “what  we  found  stunned  us.  We  found 
the  theories  for  our  oppression,  the  rationale 
for  our  exploitation  and  the  roots  of  our 
socialization.  Education  was  a roadblock  — 
not  a conduit  — to  equality.” 

. As  in  other  sectors,  women  at  universities 
cam  a lot  less  than  men,  said  Brown,  a former 
British  Columbia  MLA.  “If  this  level  of 
economic  discrimination  is  acceptable  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  if  it  is  so  in- 
grained that  it  defies  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
finest  brains  in  the  land  who  work  in  these 
institutions  to  solve  it,  what  hope  is  there  for 


its  eradication  in  the  rest  of  the  community?” 

Discrimination  is  deeply  enU’cnched  in  our 
economic  system,  Brown  said.  The  economy 
is  based  on  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor,  which 
is  provided  by  women,  the  disabled  and 
minorities.  That  makes  it  difficult  to  effect 
change,  she  said. 

The  public  must  put  the  issues  on  the  politi- 
cal agenda  and  keep  the  pressure  on.  “Wc.  as 
the  voting  public,  have  a responsibility  to  en- 
sure that  government  is  aware  of  our  vigilance 
and  determination  to  achieve  the  goal  of  both 
employment  and  pay  equity,”  she  said. 

Brown  applauded  U of  G’s  “auspicious 
beginning”  at  addressing  the  problems  by  set- 
ting up  the  education  and  employment  equity 
advisory  committees. 

The  lecture  was  held  as  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  lOih  anniversary  of  the  women’s 
studies  program.  The  scries  is  named  in  honor 
of  lawyer  Rosie  Abella.  who  headed  tlie  1984 
Royal  Commission  on  Equality  in  Employ- 
ment. Abella  attended  the  lecture.  O 


Marketing  expert  to  speak 


James  Ward,  head  of  the  department  of 
marketing  at  University  College  Galway  in 
Ireland,  will  be  on  campus  Nov.  20  to  discuss 
the  implications  of  the  Single  European  Act  for 
marketing  practices  in  Europe. 

The  lecture,  to  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room 
106  of  the  FACS  building,  is  part  of  the  College 
of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies’  celebrations 
of  the  University’s  25th  anniversary. 

The  Single  European  Act  will  mark  the 
establishment  of  a single  common  market  in 
1992  in  the  European  Community.  The  move 


towards  a common  market  has  importance  tor 
Canada,  as  uade  with  the  United  States  be- 
comes freer. 

This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  lectures  to 
inaugurate  the  extension  of  the  University’s 
bachelor  of  commerce  program. 

The  program  offers  majors  in  agricultural 
business,  hotel  and  food  administration,  in- 
stitutiorial  foodservice  administration, 
management  economics  in  industry  and 
finance,  and  a marketing  major  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Consumer  Studies.  O 


Doug  Robinson,  director  of  the  Soil  and  a worm  farm  at  the  University’s  exhibit  at 
Water  Conservation  Information  Bureau,  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  which  runs  until 
shows  a teacher  and  some  schoolchildren  Nov.  19.  David  Thomas,  Exlcmal  Relations 
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At  the  first  Abella  lecture  are,  from  left  to 
right,  speaker  Rosemary  Brown;  Prof. 
Joanna  Boehnert,  co-ordinator  of 
women’s  studies;  Prof.  Janet  Wood, 


employment  and  education  equity  co- 
ordinator; Rosie  Abella;  and  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president  academic. 
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Membership  growth  a priority 
for  Professional  Staff  Association 


Two  membership  drives  helped  make  1989  a 
good  year  for  the  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion, says  new  PSA  chair  Doug  Badger, 
manager  of  the  information  systems  group  in 
Financial  Services. 

The  drives  increased  the  number  of  mem- 
bers by  25  per  cent  to  200  out  of  a total  of  330 
eligible  full-time  professional  staff,  says 
Badger,  who  took  over  the  position  of  chair 
from  Kaih  Beaven,  International  Programs,  at 
the  PSA’s  annual  general  meeting  Oct.  30. 
“Membership  growth  will  continue  to  be  a 
priority  in  the  next  year,”  he  says. 

During  the  annual  meeting,  a constitutional 
amendment  was  passed  to  increase  the  number 
of  “mcmbers-at-largc”  on  the  executive  from 
two  to  four,  bringing  the  total  number  of  people 
on  the  executive  to  nine. 

Badger  says  this  will  enable  him  to  fulfil 
one  of  the  main  goals  of  his  term  of  office  — 
revitalization  of  the  association’s  standing 
committees.  The  five  standing  committees 
each  require  a minimum  of  four  members,  and 
until  now  there  has  been  a shortage  of  execu- 
tive members  to  head  them. 

The  committees  deal  with  issues  related  to 
salary  and  benefits,  professional  development, 
employment  policy,  membership  and  com- 
munications. Vacancies  exist  on  all  the  com- 
mittees, says  Badger,  and  PSA  members 
interested  in  participating  are  urged  to  contact 
a member  of  the  executive. 

In  addition  to  Badger  and  past-chair 
Beaven,  executive  members  for  1990  are  vice- 
chair  Betsy  Allan,  Alumni  Affairs;  secretary 
Susan  Brown,  Medical  Services;  treasurer 
Glenn  While,  Financial  Services;  and  mem- 
bers-at-large  Sheena  Bamsey,  Computing  Ser- 
vices; Alex  Goody,  Registrar’s  Office;  Linda 
McKenzie-Cordick,  CPS  dean’s  office;  and 
Barbara  Stuart,  Department  of  Family  Studies. 

Badger  says  he  hopes  to  have  the  amended 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  PSA  available 
to  all  members  within  two  to  three  months.  He 
will  be  working  to  improve  communication 
among  members  through  the  association’s 
newsletter  and  by  holding  periodic  open  meet- 
ings of  the  stanrhng  committees. 

In  addition,  a task  force  consisting  of 
University  secretary  Barbara  Abercrombie, 
Beaven  and  Gary  Nadalin,  Central  Reserva- 
tions and  Conferences,  is  reviewing  the  1987 
memorandum  of  agreement  that  brought  offi- 
cial recognition  to  the  association  from  the 
University.  This  task  force  will  report  to  a joint 
committee  of  PSA  members  and  senior 
University  officers  within  the  next  two  months, 
and  the  committee  will  then  work  towards 
renegotiating  the  memorandum. 

"What  we’re  looking  to  do  here,”  says 
Badger,  “is  just  to  put  a little  bit  of  flesh  on  the 
bone,  to  make  this  (memorandum)  a little  more 
specific.” 

The  new  chair’s  other  plans  include  estab- 
lishing contact  with  similar  organizations  at 
other  universities,  conducting  specific-issue 
member  surveys  and  working  with  the  joint 
committee  to  produce  a more  documented  and 
formal  annual  salary  negotiation  process. 


Doug  Badger. 
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In  addition,  he  intends  to  continue  negotia- 
tions with  the  University  for  office  space  for 
the  PS  A.  If  these  talks  are  successful,  this  space 
would  provide  a base  for  the  association’s  ad- 
ministration and  would  allow  the  PSA  to  set  up 
a resource  centre  for  members. 

“Our  focus  is  on  making  the  University  a 
better  place  to  work,”  says  Badger.  “It’s  a very 
collegial  association,  but  we  want  to  ensure 
that  professionals  and  managers  are  recog- 
nized for  their  important  contributions  to  the 
University.”  O 


Letters  to 
the  editor 

Human  place  in  nature 
must  be  recognized 

I was  delighted  to  learn  that  colleagues  in  the 
Department  of  Microbiology  had  been  named 
to  lake  part  in  the  federal  network  of  centres  of 
excellence  program  in  “Bacterial  Disease: 
Molecular  Strategies  for  the  Study  and  Control 
of  Bacterial  Pathogens  of  Humans,  Animals, 
Fish  and  Plants”  (A/  Guelph,  Nov.  1). 

Those  involved  are  undoubtedly  excellent 
researchers,  but  they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
some  basic  zoology.  At  my  last  check, 
“humans”  and  “fish”  were  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  I fail  to  see,  then,  how  they 
differ  from  “animals.” 

Although  this  may  appear  to  be  a trivial 
issue,  it  does  reflect  a serious  concern.  The 
current  precarious  plight  of  our  species  stems 
from  our  continuing  inability  toacceptourreal 
place  in  nature.  Until  we  can  unashamedly 
accept  the  constraints  of  our  animal  makeup,  I 
suggest  our  future  as  a species  is  bleak. 

Prof.  Sandy  Middleton, 

Department  of  Zoology 
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Great  Lakes  interference 
‘costly  and  unwise’ 


Shipping  fever  vaccine  earns 
bronze  trophy  for  U of  G 


A shipping  fever  vaccine  for  calUe, 
develop^  at  U of  G in  conjunction  with 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  has  won  a bronze  trophy  in  the 
“invention”  category  of  the  1989  Canada 
Awards  for  Business  Excellence. 

The  award  was  announced  Nov.  7 at  a 
ceremony  in  Ottawa.  Harvie  Andrd, 
federal  minister  of  industry,  science  and 
■technology,  presented  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  trophies  in  nine  award  categories. 

The  shipping  fever  vaccine,  developed 
by  Profs.  Bruce  Wilkie  and  Patricia 
Shewen,  Department  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  is  being 
developed  and  licensed  with  Langford 
Inc.  of  Guelph.  Shipping  fever 
pneumonia,  a respiratory  disease,  costs 
North  American  producers  of  feedlot  cat- 
tle an  estimated  $600  million  a year. 

“I’m  really  pleased  that  we’re  in  a time 
when  there  is  national  recognition  for 
these  achievements  from  our  univer- 
sities,” says  Dean  of  Research  Larry 
Milligan.  “It’s  a wonderful  recognition  for 
the  University  of  Guelph.” 


Guelph  was  the  only  university  to 
achieve  finalist  status  in  the  award  com- 
petition. The  gold  trophy  winner  in  the 
invention  category  was  lAF  BioChem 
International  Inc.  of  Montreal.  The  silver 
trophy  winner  was  Canfor  Corp.  of 
Vancouver. 

The  other  categories  were:  quality, 
productivity,  marketing,  entrepreneur- 
ship,  labor-management  co-operation,  in- 
novation, industrial  design  and  small 
business. 

The  University  and  OMAF  will  share 
in  the  royalties  from  the  vaccine’s  com- 
mercialization. Such  income  from  this 
and  other  developments  on  campus  is  ap- 
proaching $400,000  a year. 

The  vaccine  has  bc«n  sold  in  Canada 
under  the  brand  name  Presponse  since 
1988;  marketmg  in  the  United  States 
began  this  summer.  Early  field  results 
show  the  product  can  save  cattle 
producers  an  average  of  $16.32  per 
animal  in  losses  that  would  otherwise 
occur  due  to  shipping  fever.  O 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

There’s  a perception  that  Great  Lakes  water 
levels  are  fiuctualing  wildly  and  must  be  con- 
trolled. But  rising  and  falling  lake  levels  are 
actually  quite  normal,  and  interference  would 
be  costly  and  unwise,  according  to  a study 
by  the  U.S. -Canadian  International  Joint 
Commission. 

Profs.  Barry  Smil,  Robin  Davidson-Amolt 
and  Reid  Kreutzwiser,  Geography,  are  three  of 
the  more  than  200  scientists  and  resource  per- 
sonnel involved  in  a major  water  levels  refer- 
ence study  by  the  commission. 

The  study  was  initiated  in  response  to  the 
concerns  of  frustrated  shoreline  residents 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
River  system,  who  have  been  hoping  for  some 
moderation  in  lake  levels  for  the  past  two 
decades.  They  haven’t  been  getting  it,  so  they 
petitioned  Canadian  and  U.S . governments  for 
artificial  control. 

A report  on  the  first  phase  of  the  study, 
Living  with  the  Lakes:  Challenges  and  Oppor- 
tunities, was  released  to  the  public  this  fall. 

Smit,  co-chair  of  the  group  responsible  for 
studying  the  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  impacts  of  water  levels  and 
possible  goveniment  action  to  manage  the 
matter,  is  against  tampering  with  lake  levels. 

“Ours  is  an  uncertain  environment,”  he 
says.  “People  arc  taking  risks  when  choosing 
to  use  the  lakes  and  related  land  resources. 
Governments,  who  have  a mandate  to  promote 
informed  and  responsible  decision  making  by 
the  public,  have  to  get  that  message  out.” 

The  UC  reportrcjects  the  notion  of  artificial 
lake  level  control.  Scientifically,  it  says,  there 


are  no  grounds  for  such  regulations;  such 
phenomena  as  erosion  and  storms  would  occur 
regardless  of  lake  levels.  Although  levels  seem 
to  be  pitching  about  wildly,  such  fluctuations 
have  always  occurred  and  are  the  natural 
response  to  shifts  in  the  frequency  of  “wet”  and 
“dry”  years. 

From  an  engineering  perspective,  there  are 
serious  limitations  to  altering  the  lake  levels  to 
any  appreciable  degree,  says  the  report. 
Reducing  fluctuations  at  a given  point  would 
cause  greater  changes  upstream  and 
downstream  or  would  require  major,  costly 
diversions.  And  environmentally,  the  effects 
on  wetlands  and  other  biological  systems 
would  be  severe. 

But  scientific,  engineering  and  environ- 
mental realities  are  secondary  when  the  lakes 
arc  gnawing  at  angry  cottagers’  docks  and 
beaches.  Smit  says  governments  represent  a 
natural  point  of  appeal  to  those  who  feel  as- 
saulted by  nature,  but  he  wants  that  attitude  to 
change. 

People  must  be  made  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions of  shoreline  living  so  they  can  make 
informed  and  responsible  decisions  about  in- 
vesting in  such  a lifestyle,  he  says.  They  can’t 
live  with  the  hope  that  Uie  government  is  going 
to  “do  something”  about  lake  levels  or 
repeatedly  come  to  their  rescue  in  the  event  of 
recurring  natural  disaster. 

“Currently,  governments  don’t  assume 
responsibility  for  bailing  you  out  if  you  take 
unreasonable  risks,”  says  Smit.  “Butrightnow, 
people  are  confused  about  what  they  can  ex- 


pect from  both  their  physical  environment  and 
the  political  environment.” 

He  says  there  are  several  ways  to  promote 
a greater  understanding  of  the  lakes’  potential, 
some  of  which  would  include  legislation. 

Through  better  information  programs  and 
increased  liaison  with  cottage  owners  associa- 
tions and  other  interests,  government  agencies 
could  improve  their  dissemination  of 
knowledge  about  rising  and  falling  lake  levels. 
Zoning  could  be  altered  for  environmental 
considerations.  Real  estate  listings  could  in- 


clude what  is  known  about  a property’s  en- 
vironmental susceptibility.  And  there  should 
be  caution  about  government  insurance  sub- 
sidies that  may  encourage  development  in 
flood-prone  areas. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  won’t  be  widely 
popular,  says  Smit,  but  “if  things  aren’t 
clarified,  the  dissatisfaction  will  be  repeated 
the  next  time  lake  levels  rise  or  a big  storm  hits, 
and  people  will  be  petitioning  again  and  ex- 
pecting some  reaction.”  O 


Inside  Guelph 


Making  international 


students  feel  welcome 


Editor's  note:  This  "Inside  Guelph"  differs 
from  others  in  the  series.  Instead  of  exatnining 
a whole  department  or  unit,  it  profiles  one 
function  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre — dealing  with  the  needs  and 
problems  of  international  .undents.  At  Guelph 
will  soon  begin  a regular  series  of  articles  on 
international  student  issues  called  "The  World 
at  Guelph." 

by  David  Thomas 

International  students  arc  important  to  this 
University,  and  the  University  is  important  to 
them. 

They  come  from  overseas  to  study  for 
several  years — and  that  can  be  difficult  at  first. 
But  the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre  does  what  it  can  to  make  things  easier. 

The  counselling  unit  of  CSRC  is  there  to 
help  all  students,  says  co-ordinator  Liz 
Honegger,  but  international  students  have 
some  different  needs.  “They  face  many  of  the 
same  problems  we  face,  but  those  problems  are 
escalated.  They  have  to  deal  with  things  like 
using  an  unfamiliar  currency,  culture  shock 
and  language  problems.” 

Anne  Billings,  CSRC’s  client  co-ordinator, 
meets  a lot  of  international  students.  She  deals 
with  their  many  inquiries  about  such  things  as 
immigration  regulations,  medical  insurance, 
accommodation  and  communication 
problems.  She  knows  their  concerns  are  impor- 
tant, and  that  it’s  important  to  deal  with  them. 

“Some  people  (on  campus)  perhaps  don’t 
take  enough  lime  to  listen  to  international  stu- 
dents,” she  says.  “We  should  take  the  lime  to 
talk  to  them,  to  make  them  feel  welcome.” 

International  student  adviser  Don 
Amichand  meets  virtually  every  foreign  stu- 
dent who  comes  to  U of  G.  He’s  in  charge  of 
their  orientation  and  counselling.  Concerns 
such  as  loneliness,  depression,  language  dif- 
ficulties and  culture  shock  can  seriously  affect 
an  international  student’s  well-being,  says 
Amichand.  He  sees  plenty  of  these  problems, 
particularly  in  people  who’ve  just  arrived  in 
Canada. 


International  students  are  often  shy  about 
meeting  Canadians.  One  initiative  to  help 
overcome  tliat  is  the  LINK  program.  By  being 
paired  with  volunteers,  new  international  stu- 
dents have  someone  to  show  iliem  the  ropes  on 
practical  things  like  opening  a bank  account, 
finding  the  right  bus  route  or  adding  a course. 

Developing  the  skills  to  function  in  a 
foreign  system  is  vital,  says  Billings.  “It’s  very 
important  that  they  be  given  the  support  and 
information  they  need  to  learn  to  do  things  for 
themselves.” 

But  more  importantly,  LINK  can  help  the 
international  student  make  a friend,  says  Patty 
Ellis,  a peer  helper  who  co-ordinates  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  second  year  for  LINK,  and 
it’s  working  well,  she  says.  This  semester.  47 
students  have  been  paired  with  volunteers. 

Another  problem  international  students 
face  that  Canadians  don’t  is  the  high  tuition 
fees  for  foreigners.  “A  constant  irritation  (for 
the  students)  has  been  the  differential  fees,” 
Amichand  says.  “The  cost  of  an  education  in 
Canada  is  almost  prohibitive  for  people  com- 
ing from  the  poorest  countries.” 

The  University  has,  however,  stated  its 
commitment  to  intemationai  students  and  the 
global  perspective  necessary  for  a major 
^ucational  institution. 

In  its  planning  document  Toward  2000,  the 
University  said  intemationai  students  are  es- 
sential to  enrich  the  campus  environment.  In 
the  wake  of  that  report,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Educational  Development  passed  a series 
of  recommendations  last  year  on  foreign  stu- 
dent issues. 

That  was  good  news  to  Amichand  and 
CSRC  director  Andre  Auger.  "The  report  had 
a set  of  recommendations  that  recognize  that 
international  students  have  needs  that  are  dif- 
ferent and  that  these  needs  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed,” says  Auger. 

“That  in  itself  represents  a shift  in  how  the 
University  views  its  students.  The  institution  is 
not  saying  ‘This  is  what  we’re  going  to  teach.’ 
It’s  now  saying  ‘These  people  need  to  learn 
this.  How  are  we  going  to  teach  it?’  That,  to 
me,  is  a major  shift” 


The  CSRC  staff  who  work  with  interna- 
tional students,  seated,  left  to  right,  are 
Don  Amichand,  Patti  Ellis  and  Anne 

Amichand  agrees.  “What  it  says,  in  essence, 
is  that  the  University  is  committed  to  interna- 
tional students.” 

Among  those  recommendations  was  one 
that  called  for  emphasis  on  programs  that  bring 
international  and  Canadian  students  together. 
LINK  is  doing  exactly  thaL 

The  report  also  called  for  better  English-as- 
a-second-language  opportunities.  CSRC  has 
already  implemented  a new  12-week  ESL 
course  that  integrates  skills  such  as  conversa- 
tion, note  taking,  study  skills  and  cultural  ad- 
justment. The  cenue  is  co-operating  with  the 
Wellington  County  Board  of  Education  to 
meet  the  need. 

There  are  about  16  students  enrolled  in  the 
twice-weekly  course,  and  there’s  a wailing  list 
for  others  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
says  co-ordinaior  Marianne  Micros.  There  is 
also  a free  tutoring  service  for  students 


Billings.  Standing  are  Marianne  Micros, 
Liz  Honegger  and  Andre  Auger. 
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provided  by  CSRC’s  writing  centre. 

Micros  says  the  program  can  also  help 
people  who  “fall  between  the  cracks,”  such  as 
spouses  of  foreign  students,  visiting  scholars 
and  their  spouses. 

“I  think  this  course  will  really  help,  because 
it  applies  directly  to  the  needs  they  have,”  she 
says.  And  the  course  might  expand  in  the  fu- 
ture. “because  there  are  a lot  of  people  who 
need  this  service.” 

Other  proposals  call  for  more  vigorous 
liaison  efforts  in  other  countries  to  attract 
foreign  students,  scholarships,  co-operative 
education  opportunities  and  sensitivity  to  the 
dietary  needs  and  religions  of  a diverse  student 
body. 

These  recommendations  are  being  ex- 
amined by  appropriate  campus  bodies,  says 
Auger.  In  the  meantime,  however,  CSRC  will 
continue  to  carry  out  its  “modest”  new 
programs,  he  says.  O 
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Speeches  

Government,  technology  relationship  inconsistent  and  absurd:  Galbraith 


Editor  s note : Tfie following  speech,  "Technol- 
ogy and  the  State,"  was  given  by  distinguished 
economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  of  Harvard 
University,  an  OAC  alumnus  who  received  U 
of  G's first  honorary  degree  in  1965.  Galbraith 
delivered  the  speech  Oct.  26  at  the  ethics  and 
technology  conference  held  on  campus. 

I musl  be  allowed,  firsl  of  all,  lo  express  my 
plciisure  al  being  once  again  on  Uiis  lovely  and 
spacious  hill,  a part  of  this  otherwise  lovely 
landscape. 

It  was  here  ihatlhadmyfirsiencounierwith 
intended  and  publicly  supported  technological 
innovation,  the  subject  1 address  today.  That, 
perhaps  needless  to  say,  was  in  agriculture.  It 
was  not  at  the  time  in  a hadilion  of  which,  in 
ensuing  years,  I was  wholly  uncritical. 

Part  of  my  pleasure  is  in  knowing  of  the 
large  and  useful  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  these  matters,  and  notably  in  this  institution, 
in  the  60  years  and  rather  more  since  my  Hrst 
exposure  thereto. 

My  concern  today  is  with  the  relation  of  the 
state  — of  government  — to  technology,  not 
excluding  the  ethical  concerns  that  there  arise. 

It  is  a subject  marked  by  perhaps  the  greatest 
inconsistencies,  even  absurdities,  of  our  day. 
Very  possibly,  one  is  more  successful  in  iden- 
tifying these  inconsistencies  than  in  persuad- 
ing as  to  their  correction. 

The  relation  of  the  slate  to  technological 
innovation  — in  the  common  definition,  the 
application  of  science  to  practical  objectives 
— defies  any  broad  generalization.  It  is,  in 
general,  wide-ranging  and  politically  much 
celebrated  in  its  role.  But  in  large  and  important 
areas  of  economic  life,  it  is  limited,  even 
rebuked,  as  an  unnecessary  extension  of 
government  activity  into  what  is  properly  the 
domain  of  die  free  enterprise  system. 

While  some  publicly  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported innovation  is  effectively  exempt  from 
calculation  as  to  eventual  return,  some  is  sub- 
ject to  rather  severe  cost-benefit  analysis.  And 
while  some  publicly  supported  technology  is 
held  to  be  wholly  above  alUick  on  ethical 
ground.s,  .some  is  subject  to  severe  criticism. 
Let  me  seek  to  be  more  specific. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  lake  a 
locally  relevant  case,  there  has  for  more  than  a 
century  now  been  strong  public  support  for 
technological  innovation  in  agriculture.  And 
through  the  extension  services  for  carrying  this 
into  active,  practical  use.  Nor  is  the  result  in 
doubt.  Productivity  gains  in  farming  have  far 
outstripped  those  in  industry. 

Some,  perhaps  much,  of  this  is  to  be 
credited  lo  the  development  and  use  of 
mechanical  equipment,  crop  hybrids  and  gene 
engineering,  and  lo,  as  some  have  called  it,  the 
niu-ogen  revolution.  Not  a little  of  the  change 
— one  that  has  reduced  the  number  of  farmers 
from  a large  to  a relatively  small  pan  of  the 
employed  population  and,  if  less  significantly, 
of  die  national  polity  — is  lo  be  alUibuied  lo 
the  work  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and,  as 
anciently  designated,  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations. 

There  is  similar  acceptance  of  state  support 
in  other  fields,  notably  in  that  of  health.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  response  to  any  major 
threat  to  national  health  will  be  a public  respon- 
sibility. So  with  cancer  and  AIDS,  as  once  with 
malaria,  yellow  fever.  Infantile  paralysis,  as  it 
then  was  denoted,  and  extending  on  and  down 
lo  the  common  cold.  This  intervention  no  one 
condemns.  Were  anyone  lo  do  so.  his  voice 
would  not  be  heard  amid  the  cries  for  more 
extensive,  more  effective  and,  inevitably,  more 
costly  invesUnenL 

The  yet  stronger  and,  in  fact,  strongest 
public  support  for  technological  innovation  is 
on  behalf,  needless  lo  say,  of  military  develop- 
ment and  application.  Here  by  far  the  largest 
sums  are  appropriated.  This,  in  the  United 
States,  has  the  most  powerful  economic  and 
political  constituency.  We  accept  that  it  is 
politically  dangerous  lo  be  “soft  on  defence," 
a peril  that  extends  to  any  serious  questioning 
of  presumptively  innovative  expenditure. 

The  research  and  development  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Defence  is  now  in  the  range 
of  $40  billion  a year.  This  compares  with 
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around  S20  billion  for  all  other  R «fe  D expen- 
ditures, of  which  some  $5  billion  is  for  the 
defence-related  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Expenditure  for  purely  peacetime  purposes, 
inclucUng  for  cancer,  AIDS,  the  environment 
and  all  the  rest  (not  excluding  the  study  and 
control  of  acid  rain),  totals  around  $15  billion, 
or  but  a third  of  the  military  outlay. 

Nor  is  ilesscniial  that  the  particular  military 
expenditure  have  any  clear  relation  lo  either 
neki  or  possible  success.  The  B-2  or  Stealth 
bomber  has  its  justification  only  in  that  it  is 
invisible  to  Soviet  radar,  although  not  ap- 
parently to  effective  satellite  surveillance. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  more 
commonly  Star  Wars,  is  believed  by  virtually 
all  detached  and  competent  observers  to  be 
without  serious  prospect  of  success.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  bwn  a decisive  objection  lo  its 
development  Expenditure  on  military  tech- 
nology, to  repeat,  has  a rationale  of  its  own, 
unrelated  to  result. 

Another  perhaps  obvious  point  must  be  em- 
phasized. Public  support  for  innovation  in 
health  protection  has  a strong  humanitarian, 
which  is  lo  say  ethical,  appeal.  This  loom.«^ 


John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 


large  in  its  justification. 

Innovation  in  weapons  development,  on  the 
other  hand,  has,  as  its  primary  purpose,  the 
more  efficient  euthanasia  of  people  and,  in- 
deed. of  the  population  of  the  planet  This, 
however,  produces  no  decisive  ethical 
objection. 

Those  who  do  object,  though  both  articulate 
and  fairly  numerous,  are  thought  lo  be  out  of 
touch  with  modem  political  and  military 
reality. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  long  span  of  memory 
from  Ypres  and  the  vast  and  terrible  killing 
fields  of  the  Firsl  World  War,  there  remains  a 
special  concern  over  innovative  effort.  This 
now  applies  lo  poison  gas  and  its  manufacture. 
And  likewise  to  the  residual  and  uncollected 
wastes  from  the  development  and  production 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Even  these  concerns,  however,  although 
well  publicized,  are  still  not  decisive. 

Such  is  the  powerful  and  effective  case  for 
stale  support  to  technological  innovation.  I 
come  now  to  the  large  areas  of  modem 
economic  and  social  life  where  such  support  is 
either  episodic  or  even  suspect  And  where  this 
is  so  al  no  slight  economic  and  political  cost 

It  is  part  of  the  case  for  technological  in- 
novation in  military  matters  that  it  has  a 
civilian  spinoff.  Aircraft  development,  that  of 
the  commercial  passenger  jet  is  specifically 
and  repetitively  cited  in  this  regard.  And 
likewise,  if  less  confidently,  the  civilian  use  of 
atomic  energy.  And  the  approximately  $30 
million  of  military  R & D expenditure  that  is 
being  devoted  to  high-definition  television. 

It  is  my  impression  that  these  cases  are  cited 
as  much  for  their  rarity  as  for  their  importance, 
but  I pass  over  that  point  The  more  important 
matter  is  that  while  regularly  citing  these 
rewards,  we  do  not  allow  them  to  justify  any 
organized  public  support  for  improved  in- 


dustrial technology  in  general. 

Some  more  incidental  public  support  has, 
of  course,  long  been  accepted.  In  the  United 
Stales,  the  legislation  that  brought  into  being 
the  agricultural  colleges  also  provided  support 
for  the  general  development  of  the  mechanical 
arts  — thus  the  A & M colleges  or  universities, 
as  some  are  still  designated. 

But  increasingly  with  the  passage  of  lime, 
it  has  come  to  be  assumed  that,  in  contrast  with 
agriculture,  the  industrial  firms  themselves 
will  carry  on  much  of  their  own  research  and 
development.  Anything  involving 
automobiles  is  for  General  Motors;  anything 
concerning  chemicals  or  synthetics  is  for 
Du  Pont 

No  one,  of  course,  can  doubt  that  this  has 
been  productive  of  technical  change  and  of 
progress  as  customarily  defined.  It  has  also 
established  a close  nexus  between  develop- 
ment and  use,  for  it  was  the  need  for  the  second 
that  normally  inspired  the  first.  (Looking  al 
these  matters  in  the  Soviet  Union  some  years 
ago,  I was  impressed  by  the  seeming  gap  be- 
tween publicly  sponsored  technical  develop- 
ment and  its  practical  employment.)  The  flaws 
in  this  design  are,  however,  evident  and  in- 
creasingly so  in  our  lime. 


There  is,  first  of  all,  the  accidental  character 
of  technical  development  when  thus  entrusted 
to  private  enterprise.  In  the  classically  com- 
petitive market  of  small  firms,  development,  as 
in  agriculture,  is  usually  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  individual  firm  in  cost  and,  since  quickly 
copied,  also  quite  possibly  of  fleeting  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  large  corporation  to  which,  in  com- 
pany with  Joseph  Schumpeter,  I have  at- 
tributed the  resources  and  market  power 
necessary  for,  or  conducive  lo,  research  and 
development,  there  is  also,  we  now  know,  a 
serious  uncertainty  as  lo  effective  investment 

As  in  the  case  of  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry, there  can  be  acute  bureaucratic 
sclerosis,  which  effectively  excludes  innova- 
tion — for  long  periods,  managerial  com- 
placency can  rest  contentedly  with  things  as 
they  are. 

Development  expenditure  and  investment 
can  also  have  a low  priority  because  they  are 
not  directly  reflected  in  early  earnings  or  im- 
mediate solvency.  As  a very  important  matter, 
the  current  acquisitions  and  leveraged  buyout 
insanity  has  created  debt  structures  in  many 
corporations  that  will  effectively  command 
revenues  that  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
technological  developmenL  (Here  in  Canada, 
1 note  that  Mr.  Campeau  is  even  having  trouble 
coming  up  with  the  money  for  Chrisunas 
merchandise.) 

All  this  is  shielded  from  public  and  official 
concern  by  the  ancient  commitment  to  laissez- 
faire,  laissez-passer  and  the  equally  old  and 
established  belief  that  somehow  there  is  an 
association  between  such  large-scale  financial 
transactions  as  leveraged  buyouts  and  mer- 
gers and  acquisitions  and  higher  human 
intelligence. 

In  leaving  technological  concerns  to  the 
industrial  world  and  to  the  broad  encourage- 


ment of  the  market,  we  also  ensure  that  socially 
urgent,  as  distinct  from  privately  ad- 
vantageous, lines  of  development  will  be  sys- 
temically  excluded.  Such  expenditure  will  not 
usually  be  of  advantage  lo  the  individual  firm. 

There  was  no  inducement  to  the  automobile 
companies  in  past  times  to  design  and  develop 
a vehicle  that  minimized  pollution.  There  was 
no  market  advantage  in  safe  disposal  of  in- 
dustrial wastes.  A midwestem  utility  has  no 
market  incentive  lo  develop  measures  for  the 
retention  of  the  components  of  acid  rain.  Tech- 
nical development  comes  only  under  social 
pressure  and  eventually  at  the  behest  of  the 
state. 

In  the  case  of  acid  rain,  one  notes  the  high 
substitutability  as  between  effective  action  and 
extended  technical  study  of  the  subject  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction. 

I come  now  to  what  should  be  done.  It  is 
clear  that  the  relationship  between  the  stale  and 
technological  development  is  complex,  in 
marked  degree  chaotic  and  in  the  distribution 
of  technical  resources  absurd. 

In  the  case  of  weapons  development,  it  can 
be  not  only  ethically  questionable  but  socially 
disastrous.  And  in  civilian  economic  activity, 
it  can  be  systematic  and  comprehensive  as  in 
the  case  of  agriculture  and  heklth  care,  erratic 
as  in  the  case  of  civilian  industry,  and  socially 
damaging  in  its  absence  as  in  the  case  of  en- 
vironmental or  other  social  effect 

I do  not  turn  optimistically  lo  government 
action,  especially  as  where  now  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  some 
measure  in  Canada,  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  dislike  and  even  seek  lo  discredit 
public  action.  But  the  reality  musl  be  faced: 
there  is  no  other  course. 

I would  urge,  needless  to  say,  a greatly 
reduced  technological  commitment  as  regards 
weaponry  and  defence.  In  the  American  case, 
such  a commitment  draws  technical  ahd  capi- 
tal resources  from  civilian  and  otherpublic  use. 
The  Pentagon,  it  has  been  estimated,  now  pays 
the  salaries  of  around  one-third  of  all  American 
engineers  and  scientists. 

The  availability  for  civilian  use  of  these 
resources  and  associated  capital  has  played  a 
large  role  in  the  economic  success  of  Japan  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic  since  World  War 
II.  Their  economic  success  can  be  traced  in  no 
small  part  to  the  military  constraints  that  were 
the  result  of  losing  a war.  Military  defeat  was 
the  prelude  to  economic  victory. 

I would  urge  further  that  all  modem  govern- 
ments have  an  organization  that  maintains  an 
eclectic  and  systematic  surveillance  of  the  in- 
dustrial economy.  This  should  be  in  constant 
search  for  unexploited  technological  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  should  command  the  financial 
resources  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  be 
committed  thereto. 

This  should  not  be  a purely  scholarly  exer- 
cise of  surveillance,  as  now  to  some  extent  is 
the  case  with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a major 
department  of  government  disposing  serious 
revenues  in  areas  of  possible,  useful  and  com- 
petitive technological  development  or  in 
defence  against  socially  damaging  develop- 
ment. 

It  should  have  a long  view  of  the  future;  it 
should  thus  be  a counter  to  the  most  damaging 
of  recent  public  and  private  tendencies,  which 
is  lo  sacrifice  fiiiure  problems  and  prospects  to 
short-run  comfort  and  convenience. 

What  I here  suggest  is  not  an  especially 
radical  step.  It  is  the  course  of  action  we  now 
follow  when  there  appears  to  be  military  op- 
portunity, even  of  the  most  exiguous  sort  And 
as  I’ve  noted,  we  justify  and  celebrate  this  for 
its  civilian  byproduct 

We  have  here  the  least  celebrated  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  Japanese  advantages 
in  these  last  40  years,  the  high  level  of  co- 
operation between  stale  and  industry. 

We  in  the  English-speaking  countries  are  in 
the  tradition  of  conflict  between  state  and 
enterprise  that  goes  back  to  Adam  Smith.  The 
young  Japanese  read  Marx  and  accept  there- 
from that  tile  state  is  the  executive  committee 
of  the  capitalist  class.  One  result,  as  I’ve  said. 

Continued  on  page  5 
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Grants  for  foreign  artists 
The  Deparlmeni  of  External  Affairs  offers 
grants  for  visiting  foreign  artists,  which  are 
administered  by  the  Arts  Awards  Service  of  the 
Canada  Council.  External  Affairs  is  accepting 
applications  to  support  visits  by  distinguished 
foreign  artists  to  leach  creative  or  performing 
arts.  Deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  15. 

Dissertation  fellowships 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council  of  the 
United  Slates  offers  various  dissertation  fel- 
lowships, including  Africa  predissertaiion  fel- 
lowships, for  students  (deadline  is  Dec.  1),  and 
grants  for  advanced-area  researchers  whose 
competence  for  research  in  the  social  sciences 
or  humanities  has  been  demonstrated  by  their 
previous  work  and  who  hold  a PhD  or  have 
equivalent  research  experience.  Deadline  is 
Jan.  15, 1990. 

Canada-France  program 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for  the 
Canada-France  Science  and  Technology  Co- 
operation Program,  financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  and  administered  by 
the  National  Research  Council  of  Canada. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  promote 
collaborative  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search work,  as  well  as  exploratory  missions 
that  could  bring  industrial  or  economic 
benefits. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  proposals  relat- 
ing to  priority  sectors  and  prospective  sectors 
identified  by  the  mixed  commissions  — 
biotechnology,  space,  oceanology  and 
oceanography,  cold  regions  technology,  new 
materials,  information  technologies,  environ- 
ment and  transportation. 

Candidates  must  hold  permanent  positions 
in  Canadian  universities,  private  or  industrial 
research  institutions,  or  laboratories  of  federal, 
provincial  or  municipal  governments.  They 
must  also  hold  Canadian  citizenship  or  be  per- 
manent residents.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
Dec.  28. 

Killam  scholarships 

The  University  of  Alberta  is  inviting  ap- 
plications for  the  Izaak  Walton  Killam 
Memorial  Scholarships,  established  with 
funds  provided  through  a bequest  to  the  univer- 
sity by  Dorothy  Killam. 

Doctoral  scholarships  are  being  offered  to 
outstanding  students  registered  in,  or  admis- 
sible to,  doctoral  programs  in  all  fields  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  and  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  before 
start  of  tenure. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  Feb.  1, 
1990.  The  postdoctoral  scholarship  applica- 
tions must  be  received  by  Jan.  2.  Both  doctoral 
and  postdoctoral  scholarships  are  subject  to 
Canadian  income  lax.  There  is  no  restriction  as 
to  citizenship. 

Postdoctoral  fellowships 

The  Grant  Nolley  Memorial  Postdoctoral 
Fellowship  Fund  was  established  by  the 
University  of  Alberta  to  honor  an  illustrious 
Albertan  by  bringing  to  the  university  active 
and  promising  young  scholars  who  will  do 
significant  work  in  an  area  encompassed  by 
Grant  Nolley’s  broad  interests. 

Applicants  should  have  recently  completed 
a PhD.  Although  it  is  not  necess^  to  have 
completed  the  degree  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, no  award  can  be  taken  up  prior  to  com- 
pletion. Recent  University  of  Alberta  PhDs  are 
not  normally  eligible. 

Deadline  date  is  Jan.  2, 1990. 

Materials  research 

The  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials  Research 
is  plarming  to  enhance  its  existing  research 
program  through  funding  of  additional 
projects  in  the  existing  fields — biomedical 
materials,  interface  science  and  technology, 
metals  and  ceramics,  optoelectronic  materials 
and  polymers  and  composites. 

Applications  must  be  received  no  later  than 
Jan.  5. 1990. 


who  have  recendy  completed  their  formal  re- 
search training  and  wish  to  acquire  further 
experience  in  a blood  transfusion  service 
setting. 

Candidates  must  hold  a PhD  or  equivalent 
research  degree,  or  an  MD,  DDS  or  DVM,  plus 
a recent  research  degree  in  an  appropriate 
health  field  (minimum  M.Sc.)  or  equivalent 
research  experience. 

Candidates  must  not  be  registered  for  a 
higher  degree  at  the  dme  of  the  application  nor 
can  they  undertake  formal  studies  for  such  a 
degree  during  the  period  of  the  appointment. 

Applications  must  reach  the  research  and 
development  administrator  by  Jan.  12, 1990. 

International  business 

Applications  are  invited  from  scholars  to 
conduct  research  projects  for  the  Ontario 
Centre  for  International  Business. 

The  four  major  areas  of  research  priority 
are:  global  strategic  management  and  iniema- 
tional  competitiveness  — managing  multina- 
Uonals  in  a global  economy;  doing  business 
abroad;  export-import  and  small  business;  and 
intematioi^  business  law. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan.  15, 1990. 

For  more  information  on  competitions,  call 
Annciie  ( ’larke,  Ext  6927. 0 
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is  a close  technological  collaboration  between 
stale  and  industry. 

Immediately  urgent  also  is  the  need  for  the 
state  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  dealing  with 
the  social  consequences  of  economic  develop- 
ment This,  more  than  incidentally,  is  a task  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  effective  co- 
operation between  the  affected  lands.  Since  we 
share  the  same  planet  there  must  be  shared 
responsibility  and  action  for  its  preservation. 

This  need  for  public  action  we  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  as  we  seek  technological  and 
regulatory  means  for  remedying  past  default. 
That  is  good,  but  it  hardly  speaks  well  of  our 
earlier  perception  of  these  problems. 

We  had  the  scientific  and  technical  com- 
petence to  foresee,  as  one  example,  the 
problems  of  atmospheric  pollution  that  we 
now  face;  We  should  have  had  the  public 
foresight  and  will  to  have  acted  before  rather 
than  after  the  fact 

The  suffocation  of  Los  Angeles,  that  of  the 
second-largest  American  metropolis,  did  not 
come  wiihoutwaming.Itwas  fully  anticipated. 
Only  the  resulting  action  was  lacking.  The  final 
technological  and  public  imperative  is  to 
foresee  and  then  act  on  our  foresighu 

Let  me  end,  however,  on  a more  hopeful 
note.  I have  stressca,  especially,  the  diversion 


of  technical  resources  and  competence  to 
destructive  and  sterile  military  use  and  purpose 
in  these  last  decades. 

The  essential  and  indomitable  Ruth  Leger 
Sivard  has  just  estimated  that  world  military 
expenditure  for  1988  reached  a new  high  of 
just  under  $1,(X)0  billion.  But  now,  for  the  first 
lime  in  40  years,  there  arc  winds  of  change. 

To  the  considerable  discontent  of  many 
entrenched  interests,  the  Cold  War  and  the 
associated  support  to  military  technology  is 
easing.  There  is  here  a window  of  opportunity, 
and  even  a small  opening  is  large  in  such  a 
circumstance. 

A five-per-cent  reduction  in  military  spend- 
ing by  the  superpowers,  as  they  are  still 
denoi^,  and  elsewhere  around  the  worldcould 
allow  a doubling  of  health  expenditures  for 
four  billion  people  in  the  Third  World  — the 
miracle  of  leverage. 

This  or  any  redistribution  of  resources  will 
not  come  easily.  Military  spending,  as  noted, 
has  now  a vesi^  life  of  its  own  unrelated  to  the 
reality  of  threat  or  danger.  Nonetheless,  the 
opportunity  exists.  We  must  see  that  it  is  relent- 
lessly pursued. 

The  clear  opportunity  and  need  is  for  a large 
reduction  in  the  technical  (and  other)  resources 
devoted  to  weaponry  and  warlike  purposes, 
and  their  equally  large  reallocation  to  urgent 
civilian  and  peacetime  need.  O 
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EEAC  briefing 


The  following  is  a summary  of  ihe  OcL  17 
meeting  of  the  Educational  Equity  Advisory 
Committee. 

Committee  members  agreed  to  continue 
approving  meeting  summaries  prior  to 
publication. 

Prof.  Joanna  Bochneri  discussed  the 
University  environment  for  women  from  a 
feminist  perspective,  emphasizing  the 
androcentric  (male-centered)  nature  of 
University  governing  structures  and  academic 
curricula. 

She  said  tlie  male-dominated  University 
system  is  based  on  the  traditions  of  a 
predominantly  male  academic  culture  rather 
than  malicious  intent  toward  women. 

The  implications  of  androcentrism  for  the 
definition  of  knowledge  and  appropriate  topics 
for  academic  research  were  discussed.  Dif- 
ferences between  male  and  female  thought 
processes  and  the  devaluation  of  traditionally 
female  characteristics  and  feminine  ways  of 
thinking  were  noted. 

Among  the  contributions  of  feminist  re- 
search noted  were  the  incorporation  of  gender 
and  the  application  of  alTectivc  dimensions  of 
analysis  to  research  problems.  Feminist  social 
science  research  emphasizes  the  study  of 
people  as  subjects  rather  than  objects,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  for  the  ircaimcnt  of 
research  subjects  and  the  provision  of  a cul- 
tural context  for  research  issues. 

The  importance  of  female  role  models  in 
making  women  feel  that  the  University  en- 
vironment welcomes  them,  particularly  at  the 
graduate  level,  was  noted. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly  said  iJiat  before  the 
University  can  effectively  consider  changes  to 
its  curriculum,  the  specific  deficiencies  result- 
ing from  amale-ccnicrcd  academic  curriculum 
need  to  be  identified.  He  suggested  ll^al  know- 
ing how  other  institutions  arc  responding  to 
androcentrism  in  their  curriculum  would  be 
helpful. 

Andre  Auger  said  feminist  critiques  of  the 
traditional  mode  of  inquiry  (empirical 
positivism)  parallel  philosophical  challenges 
diat  have  developed  over  titc  pasthalf-ceniury. 

Prof.  Tammy  Bray  said  that  an  examination 
of  the  academic  curriculum  from  a feminist 
perspective  is  a tremendous  challenge  in  view 
of  the  isolation  of  women  in  some  academic 
disciplines. 

Auger  proposed  that  committee  members 
lake  the  Myers-Briggs  personality  inventory 
lest,  which  he  described  to  the  group.  He  said 
it  could  help  the  committee  develop  insiiiu- 


tional  responses  to  differences  among  people, 
which  will  ensure  equality  of  opportunity. 

By  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ferences among  committee  members  in  such 
areas  as  perception  and  learning  styles,  the 
committee  could  learn  a lot  about  accom- 
modating differences,  he  said. 

Committee  chair  Prof  Janet  Wood  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  test’s  concepts  may  be 
value-laden  and  that  by  labelling  committee 
members,  the  results  might  have  the  effect  of 
inhibiting  discussion.  Auger  said  the  results 
would  be  presented  in  aggregate  form  by  a 
trained  professional  from  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre. 

Those  committee  members  present  agreed 
to  complete  the  test  Bruno  Mancini  of  CSRC 
will  elaborate  on  the  test  at  the  next  committee 
meeting. 

Following  the  committee  meeting  of  Sept. 
13,  a draft  statement  on  reasonable  accom- 
modation for  students  who  are  pregnant  or 
have  family  responsibilities  was  prepared  by 
Heather  Heath  and  circulated  to  committee 
members. 

The  committee  reaflirmed  its  initial  objec- 
tive in  preparing  a statement  immediately  as 
increasing  sensitivity  within  the  University 
community  to  the  needs  of  student  parents.  The 
committee  developed  a statement  that  is  an 
extension  of  existing  policy  on  academic  con- 
sideration for  compassionate  reasons. 

Bray  noted  that  sickness  associated  with 
pregnancy  should  be  dealt  with  under  present 
policies  concerning  academic  consideration 
for  reasons  of  illness.  The  committee  agreed 
that  the  proposed  statement  should  supplement 
the  existing  paragraph  on  day  care,  as  preg- 
nancy/child-care responsibilities  and  sickness 
associated  with  pregnancy  are  separate  issues. 


Conolly  said  this  statement  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1990/91  undergraduate  calendar 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  calendar’s 
editorial  advisory  committee. 

Wood  agreed  to  distribute  the  statement, 
once  it  was  approved,  to  alert  faculty,  staff  and 
students  that  family  responsibilities  are  valid 
reasons  for  academic  consideration.  The  com- 
mittee will  consider  devciopinga  similar  state- 
ment for  the  graduate  calendar  later. 

Wood  said  that  in  setting  agendas,  the 
Educational  ^d  Employment  Equity  Office 
will  try  to  strike  a balance  between  oppor- 
tunities for  educating  committee  members 
about  equity  issues  and  practical  matters  such 
as  policy  development. 

Siobhan  Farrell  agreed  to  share  her  ex- 
perience with  incorporating  gender  and  equity 
issues  into  the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development  curriculum  at  the 
next  meeting. 

An  interim  list  of  short-  and  long-term  goals 
will  be  developed  by  the  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity  Office  and  provided  to 
committee  members  for  establishment  of 
priorities. 

Bray  noted  the  importance  of  effectively 
communicating  policy  statements  and  other 
initiatives  developed  by  the  Educational 
Equity  Advisory  Committee. 

Wood  said  she  and  Heath  will  be  addressing 
all  dean’s  councils  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Visits  to  both  academic  and  administrative 
departments,  which  may  also  involve  commit- 
tee members,  will  be  arranged  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 

The  committee  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
Nov.  22.  O 


The  statement  proposed  by  the  Educational 
Equity  Advisory  Committee  was  forwarded 
to  the  undergraduate  calendar  editorial  ad- 
visory committee  for  consideration. 

The  statement  that  was  approved  by  the 
editorial  committee  Nov.  6 is  as  follows; 

'The  University  of  Guelph  is  conscious- 
ly striving  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
academically  qualified  students  who  are 
pregnant  or  have  child-care  responsibilities, 
and  loovcrcome  barriers  tofull  participation 
by  such  students  in  the  University  com- 
munity. 

‘To  this  end,  the  University  faculty  and 


adminisuation  are  sensitive  to  the  need  to 
assist  students  who  are  pregnant,  or  are 
parents,  when  unforeseen  family  respon- 
sibilities interfere  with  their  educational  en- 
deavors. 

“Students  who  require  special  considera- 
tion due  to  pregnancy  or  child-care  respon- 
sibilities are  encouraged  to  speak  to  their 
course  instructor  or  academic  counsellor.” 

This  statement,  along  with  information 
on  available  child-care  services,  will  be  in- 
cluded under  general  information  in  section 
15  of  the  1990/91  undergraduate  calendar 
under  the  revised  heading  “Child  Care.”  O 


Personnel  report 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ar  Giielph  deadline  Nov.  10.  lire  follow- 
ing opportunities  were  available: 

Admissions  Counsellor.  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Normal  hiring  range:  $31,396  to 
$36,890. 

Fourth-Class  Stationary  Engineer,  Central 
Utilities.  Job  Rate:  $13.39  per  hour;  proba- 
tion rale:  $.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate 
(1988/89  rates). 

Grounds  Laborers,  Grounds  Dcparunenl. 
Rale:  $1 1 .64  per  hour. 

Child-Care  Teachers,  U of  G Child-Care 
Centre;  infant,  toddler  and  preschool 
programs,  contractually  limited.  Hiring 
range:  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Animal-Care  Technician,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences;  grant  position  for 
about  three  years.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$350.61  to  $377.96  per  week. 

Part-Time  Assistant,  Animal  Biotechnol- 
ogy Embryo  Laboratory,  Dcpanmenl  of 
Biomedical  Sciences;  grant  position.  Salary: 
$6  an  hour  plus  $.20  per  kilometre  (about 
$6.40  per  round  trip)  if  using  own  car  or  $6 
an  hour  if  using  University  car. 
Herdsperson,  Animal  Biotechnology 
Embryo  Laboratory,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences;  grant  position  from 
Jan.  2. 1990,  to  June  30, 1990.  Salary;  $8.40 
per  hour. 

Laboratory  Demonstrator.  Department  of 
Microbiology;  leave  of  absence  temporary 
full-time  from  Jan.  1. 1990,  to  Jan.  1, 1992. 
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Normal  hiring  range:  $544.50  to  $588.86  per 
week. 

Athletics  Facilities  Operator,  Athletics 
Dcparunenl;  eight  positions.  (Reposted  from 
Nov.  3.)  Job  rate:  $12.80  per  hour;  probation 
rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rale. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-coinpus  employees  only: 

Alumni  Officer,  Community  Relations,  Ex- 
ternal Relations.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$26,186  to  $30,816. 

Executive  Secretary  I,  OAC  Associate 
Dean’s  Office.  Salary  range:  $387.91  mini- 
mum; $444.22  job  rate  (level  5);  $546.16 
maximum. 

Clerk  II,  Administrative  Department,  Physi- 
cal Resources.  Salary  range:  $350.61  mini- 
mum; $401.70  job  rate  (level  5);  $494.80 
maximum. 

Clerk  II,  Communications  Services.  Salary 
range:  $350.61  minimum;  $401.70  job  rale 
(level  5);  $494.80  maximum. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$ 1 1 .59  per  hour;  probation  rale:  $.20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rale. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping;  three  positions. 
Job  rate:  $12. 12  per  hour,  probation  rale:  $.20 
per  hour  lower  than  job  rale. 

Custodian  4,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$ 1 2.63  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

Lead  Hand  Custodian  1-4,  Housekeeping. 
Job  rale:  building  custodian  4 plus  five  per 
cent  ($13.26  per  hour);  probation  rate;  $.20 
per  hour  lower  than  job  rale. 


Personals — 

For  Sale:  “Save  the  Children  Canada” 
Christmas  cards  at  the  campus  pharmacy  and 
the  Faculty  Club.  Moving  sale:  furniture, 
lamps,  small  appliances,  jewelry,  men  and 
women’s  clothing,  etc.,  Nov.  18  from  10  a.m. 
to  2 p.m.,  89  Raymond  Sl,  Apt.  601 , 763-3866. 
Two  medium-size  chainsaws,  Pioneer  and 
Homelile;  dehumidifier,  Robb,  Ext.  6249  or 
823-8503.  While  IKEA  bookcases;  white  fig- 
ure skates,  size  5;  steel  desk;  single  bed  with 
new  mattress;  hockey  helmet,  pants,  chest  and 
shoulder  pads;  round  card  table,  824-5119. 
1973  Porsche  914,  new  brakes,  exhaust,  paint, 
no  rust,  B.C.  car,  collector’s  item,  823-8937 
early  mornings  or  late  evenings.  Set  of  six 
antique  press-back  chairs;  six-foot  electric 
baseboard  heater,  almost  new,  call  822-0280. 
Standard  Hohner  piano  accordion,  hard  carry- 
ing case,  120  bass,  five  couplers,  leave  message 
at  822-0289. 

Wanted:  Inicrdepaitmental  envelopes  (both 
kinds),  please  forward  to  Marg,  Animal  & 
Poultry  Science.  Manuals  that  include  direc- 
tions for  using  WordPerfect  4.2,  Jennifer,  Ext. 
2925  or  8581.  Apartment  or  small  house  for 
visiting  postdoctoral  fellow  and  wife  from  Dec. 
1 on,  Kelly,  Ext  3643  between  9 a.m.  and  5 
p.m.,  or  Brian,  823-1959  after  5 p.m.  Two- 
bedroom  apartment,  lownhouse  or  house  for 
graduate  student  couple  for  about  a year,  car- 
pentry and  gardening  skills  offered  in  exchange 
for  reasonable  rent,  references  provided,  Chris, 
836-5023.  Good-quality  acoustic  guitar,  leave 
message  at  822-0289. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  house,  partly  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  two  baths,  den,  applian- 


Pay  2 2 
equity  ^ ^ 
update  ■ 


by  Angie  McLaughlin  and  Betty  Wickett, 
Department  of  Personnel 

It  has  been  a conscious  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  University  to  keep  employees  as  up  to  date 
as  possible  on  all  aspects  of  the  pay  equity 
legislation  and  its  implications  at  U of  G. 

Our  communications  have  included 
monthly  pay  equity  bulletins  and  weekly  up- 
dates in  At  Guelph,  in  addition  to  information 
sessions  on  job  fact  sheets  and  open  discus- 
sions on  pay  equity. 

Communication  is  important  because  pay 
equity  touches  on  two  highly  sensitive  areas — 
an  in^vidual’s  salary  and  sense  of  worth  on  the 
job.  Emotions  and  expectations  can  run  high. 

Information  is  the  key  to  preventing  con- 
cerns from  becoming  problems.  It  is  our  objec- 
tive to  inform  employees  so  that  concerns  and 
misconceptions  can  be  dealt  with. 

This  column  continues  to  be  available  to 
address  general  concerns  about  pay  equity  or 
specific  questions  regarding  the  process  on 
campus. 

As  of  Nov.  6,  77  per  cent  of  exempt  staff, 
70  per  cent  of  UGSA  staff,  34  per  cent  of 
supervisory  staff  and  24  per  cent  of  profes- 
sional staff  had  relumed  completed  job  fact 
sheets  for  evaluation. 

We  welcome  your  questions.  Send  them  to 
Belly  Wicked,  Personnel  Department,  Level  5, 
University  Centre.  O 


New  column  begins 

In  response  to  many  requests  by  our  readws,  At 
Guelph  is  publishing  a new  column  to  provide 
a place  for  community  congratulations  of  a 
personal  or  family  nature. 

If  you  are  a faculty  member,  staff,  student 
or  retiree  who  would  like  to  announce  to  the 
University  community  an  event  important  in 
your  life,  such  as  a birth,  engagement,  mar- 
riage, anniversary,  retirement  or  any  other  spe- 
cial event  that  celebrates  life’s  milestones,  send 
us  your  news  to  ‘The  Grapevine,”  At  Guelph, 
Creative  Services,  Level  4,  University  Centre, 
one  week  before  you  wish  the  announcement 
published. 

Submissions  must  include  name  and 
telephone  number.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  this  free  service,  call  Ext  3864. 0 


ces,  five-minute  bike  ride  to  University , no  pets, 
available  Jan.  1 , 1990,  for  year  or  longer,  Exu 
8302  or  836-1669  evenings.  Three-bedroom 
furnished  bungalow,  ideal  for  visiting  professor 
and  family,  non-smokers  preferred,  close  to 
schools,  churches  and  buses,  available  SepL  1, 
1990,  to  April  30,  1991,  references  required, 
$850  per  month  plus  utilities,  Mary,  837-3823. 
Three-bedroom  furnished  condominium  in 
Toronto,  near  subway,  available  Dec.  15  to 
Aug.  31,1 990,  $ 1 ,3(X)  per  month,  ExL  3980  or 
416-762-1274.  Two-bedroom  house  by  Sunny 
Acres  Park,  can  be  semi-fumished,  four  blocks 
from  downtown,  large  backyard,  one  parking 
space,  available  mid-December,  $800  per 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  2896  or  822-5629. 
Two-storey  brick  house,  three  to  four 
bedroonw,  $ 1 ,200  per  month  plus  utilities,  763- 
2829  after  5:30  p.m. 


Grad  news 


James  Paul  Landers,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  completed  requirements  for 
the  PhD  program  and  will  graduate  at  winter 
convocation.  His  thesis  is  entitled  “The  Rodent 
Aryl  Hydrocarbon  (Ah)  Receptor  3H-2,3,7,8- 
Tcirachlorodibenzo-P-Dioxin  Kinetic  Binding 
Studies  and  Pholoaffinity  Labelling.” 

David  John  Speare,  Pathology,  has  success- 
fully completed  requirements  for  the  final 
D.V.Sc.  or^  examination  and  will  graduate  at 
winter  convocation.  His  thesis  is:  “Studies  on 
the  Pathology  of  Bacterial  Gill  Disease  of  Sal- 
monids  in  Ontario.”  O 


Briefly 


What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboreium’s  Sunday  aflemoon  walk  series 
continues  Nov.  19  with  “Preparing  for  Winter” 
and  Nov.  26  with  “Natural  Patterns.”  These 
walks  for  the  whole  family  begin  at  the  nature 
centre  at2p.m.  TheTucsday  evening  collection 
tours  and  talks  continue  Nov.  21  with  Henry 
Kock  discussing  “The  Ecological  Home  Gar- 
dener” at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  On 
Nov.  30,  a workshop  on  “Natural  Christmas 
and  Winter  Ornaments”  begins  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre.  Cost  is  $6;  register  before  Nov 
23  at  Ext.  3932. 

Sigma  Xi  lecture 

The  Sigma  Xi  Excellence  in  Research  Award 
lecture  will  be  held  Nov.  16.  Prof.  John  Leather- 
land,  Zoology,  will  speak  “On  Fish  Thyroid, 
Cabbages  and  Kings”  at  4:10  p.m.  in  Room  1 19 
of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

Duo  performs 

The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  continues  Nov. 
16  with  the  Lome  Lofsky  Duo  on  guitar  and 
bass,  and  Nov.  23  with  pianist  Angela 
Brownridge.  The  performances  areat  12:  lOand 
1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
building.  Admission  is  free. 

Art  exhibition 

An  exhibition  of  nature  drawings  by  CBS  ’75 
graduate  Stephen  Ascough  opens  Nov.  23  at  the 
Faculty  Club  and  continues  until  Dec.  2. 


Engineering  seminar 

The  School  of  Engineering  presents  a seminar 
on  “The  Hydraulics  of  an  Area  of  Concern” 
Nov.  24  with  Paul  Hamblin  of  the  Lakes 
Research  Branch,  National  Water  Research  In- 
stitute. Research  has  shown  there  arc  42  iden- 
tified areas  in  the  Great  Lakes  where  water 
quality  guidelines  are  exceeded.  Restricted  ex- 
change of  water  with  the  open  areas  of  the  lakes 
is  a factor.  Hamblin  will  discuss  how  recent 
discoveries  in  internal  hydraulics  have  per- 
mitted quantification  of  the  exchange  process. 
The  seminar  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  in  Room 
1 12B  of  the  Engineering  building. 

OVC  seminars 

OVC  and  the  Society  of  Ontario  Veterinarians 
is  presenting  a series  of  seminars  on  drug  abuse 
and  alcoholism.  Lisa  MacDonald  of  the  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation  will  speak  Nov.  2C 
on  “Life,  Death  and  Recovery  of  an  Alcoholic.*' 
On  Nov.  29,  Jim  Golan  of  the  Ontario  Dental 
Association  will  discuss  “Alcoholism  is  a Dis- 
ease.” The  seminars  begin  at  12:10  p.m  in 
Room  1438,  Clinical  Studies  building. 

The  future  of  farming 

The  Christian  Farmers  Federation  of  Ontario  is 
holding  its  annual  convention  and  banquet  Dec. 
6 at  the  Italian  Canadian  Club,  135Ferguson  St. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Family  Fanning  in  the 
Future.”  The  convention  will  run  from  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.;  the  banquet  begins  at  5:30  p.m. 
Register  by  Dec.  latnoon  by  calling  837-1620. 


Coming  Events 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov,  15 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  14 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Agricultural  Alternatives  Club,  “Exten- 
sion and  Its  Role  in  Sustainable  Agriculture,” 
Ab  Moore,  5 p.m.,  UC  332. 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  16 

Print  Sale  - Fine  Art  students,  9 a.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  Zavitz  Hall  basement. 

Fair  November  - 10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Identification  of  Im- 
munodominant Surface  Antigens  of  Eimeria 
Necatrix  Sporozoites  and  Merozoites,”  A- 
Levi  Omara-Opyene,  11:10  a.m.,  Pathology 
220. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5: 10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335; 
IVCF  Meeting,  6:45  p.m.,  Textiles  205. 
Concert  - LomeLofsky  Duo,  guitar  and  bass, 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 
Sigma  Xi  Lecture  - “On  Fish  Thyroid,  Cab- 
bages and  Kings,”  John  Leatherland,  4:10 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  119. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  5:30 
to  10p.m.,UC  334. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  17 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspiril,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
Print  Sale  - Fine  Art  students,  9 a.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  Zavitz  Hall  basement. 

Fair  November  - 10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - 
“Ernst  Haeckel  and  the  Battle  over  Evolu- 
tionary Theory  in  Germany,”  Robert 
Richards,  3:10  p.m..  Animal  Science  141. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

South  African  Solidarity  Dance  - 8 p.m., 
Italian  Canadian  Club,  $ 1 5. 


SATURDAY,  Nov.  18 

Fair  , November  - 10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

Print  Sale  - Fine  Art  students,  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  2^vitz  Hall  basement. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $32.50. 
Concert  - Haydn’s  “Creation,”  U of  G Choir, 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  Kitchener- Waterloo 
Symphony  Orchestra,  7:30  p.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $8  to  10. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  19 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,UC  533. 

Fair  November  - 11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

Arboretum  - “Preparing  for  Winter,” 
Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  1 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC  334. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  20 

OVC  Seminar  - Drug  Addiction  and  Al- 
coholism Series,  “Life,  Death  and  Recovery 
of  an  Alcoholic,”  Lisa  MacDonald,  12:10 
p.m.  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

25th  Anniversary  Lecture  - "Marketing  in 
Europe  after  the  Single  European  Act,” 
James  Ward,  7:30  p.m.,  FACS  106. 
Humanities  Association  - “Wines  of  On- 
tario: A Social  History,”  Ron  Subden,  8 p.m.. 
Faculty  Club,  $5  members  and  students,  $10 
non-members. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  21 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Our  World  - "Mozambique:  A Country  in 
Crisis,”  12: 10  p.m.,  UC  442. 

Reading  - Margaret  Atwood,  War  Memorial 
Hall,  free. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Genetic  Studies  on  Ec- 
tomycorrhizal  Fungi:  Laccaria  Bicolor," 
Bradley  Kropp,  2: 15  p.m.,  Boiany-Genetics- 
Zoology  117. 

Physics  Lecture  - “Shadows  of  Creation: 
The  Structure  and  Dark  Matter  of  the 
Universe,"  David  Schramm,  4 p.m.. 


CIDA  information  session 

International  Education  Services  presents  an 
information  session  Nov.  23  on  1990  awards 
forCanadians  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency.  Claude 
DeGagne,  director  ofCIDA’s  Canadian  awards 
division,  and  Giselle  Miiion  of  the  Canadian 
Bureau  for  Imcmauonal  Education  will  lead  a 
session  on  proposal  writing  at  3 p.m.  in  Room 
429  of  the  University  Centre. 

Atwood  reads 

The  Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  presents  a reading  Nov.  21  by 
renowned  Canadian  author  Margaret  Atwood. 
She  will  read  from  her  works,  including  The 
Handmaid's  Tale,  at  12:10  p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Admission  is  free. 

Luba  performs 

The  University  Centre  and  CJOY/CKLA 
present  a concert  by  Luba  Nov.  28  at  8 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  arc  $17.50 
general,  $15.50  for  students  and  seniors.  They 
are  available  at  the  University  Cenue  box  of- 
fice, Sam  the  Record  Man,  the  Bookshelf  Cafe 
and  the  Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall. 

Fashion  show 

The  Faculty  Club  and  RoleModels  present  a 
fashion  show  and  dessert  evening  Nov.  22  at 
7:30  at  the  club.  The  show  will  feature  clothing 
by  Magic  Mountain,  Selena  Jae,  Mother  to  Be 
and  Lisa’s  Lingerie,  hair  by  Designs  by  Julia 


MacNaughion  113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Gender  Dif- 
ferences in  Cardiovascular  Responses  to 
Cold  Air  Exposure,"  Sue  Pettit,  4:10  p.m., 
Human  Biology  108. 

Senate  - Meeting,  5 p.m.,  Botany-Genetics- 
Zoology  200. 

Arboretum  - “The  Ecological  Home  Gar- 
dener,” Henry  Kock,  7 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  22 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  SL,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “NF-Lambda  2:  A 
Novel  Nuclear  Factor  that  Binds  to  the  Mouse 
Immunoglobulin  X2-Chain  Gene  Promoter,” 
Anna  Chang,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 
Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - “Control 
of  Amino  Acid  Catabolism  in  Soil  and  Direct 
Assimilation  by  Plants,”  Dave  Burton,  3:10 
p.m.,  Richards  building  038. 

Agricultural  Alternatives  Club.  “Exten- 
sion and  Its  Role  in  Sustainable  Agriculture,” 
David  Douglas  and  Tony  Fuller,  5 p.m.,  UC 
332. 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  23 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Bovine  Im- 
munodeficiency Virus:  Viral  Antigen 
Preparation  and  Immuno-Pathogeniciiy  in 
Sheep,”  Helen  Smith,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology 
220. 

Concert  - Angela  Brownridge,  piano,  12:10 
and  1:10p.m., MacKinnon  107,free. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m.,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5:10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335. 
Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons.  5:30 
to  10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

Information  Session  - 1990  CIDA  Awards 
for  Canadians,  Claude  DeGagne  and  Giselle 
Mitton,  3 p.m.,  UC429. 

25th  Anniversary  Lecture  - "Biotechnol- 
ogy, Industry  and  AIDS,”  Mark  Cochran, 


and  makeup  by  Mary  Kay  Cosmetics.  A dessert 
buffet,  cheese  board  and  coffee  will  follow. 
Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available  at  Ext  8578  or 
823-3150. 


Land  resource  science  seminar 

The  Department  of  Land  Resource  Science 
presents  a seminar  Nov.  22  on  “Control  of 
Amino  Acid  Catabolism  in  Soil  and  Direct 
Assimilation  by  Plants.”  it  begins  at  3: 10  p.m. 
in  Room  038,  Richards  building  (formerly 
Land  Resource  Science). 


Humanities  Association 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Humanities  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  presents  a lecture  Nov.  20.  Prof. 
Ron  Subden,  Microbiology,  will  discuss 
“Wines  of  Ontario:  A Social  History”  at  8 p.m. 
at  the  Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the  University 
Centre.  Admission  is  $5  for  monbeis  and  stu- 
dents, $10  for  non-members. 

Fair  November 

The  University  Centre  presents  Fair  November, 
the  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  Canadian 
crafts,  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard  Nov. 
16  to  19.  The  crafts  will  include  pottery,  jew- 
elry, painted  clothing,  leather,  wood,  toys, 
weaving  and  preserves.  The  fair  will  run  fixim 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Nov  16  and  17, 10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  Nov.  18  and  II  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Nov.  19. 
Admission  is  free. 


7:30  p.m..  UC  103. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  24 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8: 10  a.m., 
UC 533‘,  Womanspiril,  I2:I0p.m.,  UC314. 
Engineering  Seminar  - “The  Hydraulics  of 
an  Area  of  Concern,”  Paul  Hamblin,  1 1 a.m.. 
Engineering  112B. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - “Rumina- 
tion in  Sheep,"  Jacob  Weaver,  noon. 
Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles.  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  25 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - A Bit  Between  the 
Teeth,  6:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  26 

Cycling  Club  • Guelph  Lake  Extension,  24 
miles,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m..  UC  533. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  1 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC  334. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Natural  Pauems,”  2 p.m.,  Arboreuim  Na- 
ture Centre. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  27 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith  Seeks  Understanding, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  332. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  28 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8: 10  a.m., 
UC  533:  Bible  Study,  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Our  World  - “The  Living  Rain  Forest,” 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  442. 

Physics  Lecture  - “The  Incorporation  of 
Dopants  During  Silicon  Molecular  Beam 
Epitaxy,”  Tom  Jackman.  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Factors 
Modulating  Human  Muscle  Fatigue,”  Mike 
Houston,  4:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 
Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

Concert  - Luba.  8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall, 
$15.50  to  $17.50. 
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Giving  asthma  the  heave-ho 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Omce  of  Research 

Equine  respiratory  researchers  in  OVC  are 
developing  a better  understanding  of 
equine  asthma,  called  “heaves,”  the  only 
disease  akin  to  human  asthma. 

Human  asthma  is  on  the  rise,  now 
plaguing  an  estimated  500,000  Canadians. 
Since  the  early  1970s,  there  has  been  a 
baffling  160-  per-cent  increase  in  asthma 
deaths  among  people  aged  15  to  34, 

A stumbling  block  in  asthma  research 
has  been  the  inability  of  scientists  to  study 
the  metabolic  intricacies  of  asthmatic  reac- 
tions. This  entails  the  virtually  impossible 
task  of  taking  samples  of  muscle  and  tis- 
sue from  human  lungs  during  episodes  of 
coughing,  wheezing  or  gagging. 

But  support  from  the  Canadian  Lung 
Association  and  the  Ontario  Thoracic 
Society  is  allowing  postdoctoral  fellow 
David  Tesarowski  and  his  supervisors 
Profs.  Laurent  Viel  and  Wayne  McDonell, 
Clinical  Studies,  to  develop  unprecedented 
humane  techniques  for  collecting  and 
studying  tracheal  muscle  tissue  samples 
from  horses  during  bouts  of  heaves. 

The  potential  and  implications  for  ad- 
vancing knowledge  in  human  asthma  are 
significant,  says  Tesarowski.  “We  expect 
this  to  aid  us  in  our  understanding  of  the 


chemicals  and  events  causing  or  con  tribut- 
ing  to  the  attack,”  he  says. 

Tesarowski  presented  aspects  of  the  re- 
search team’s  work  earlier  this  montli  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  Physiology 
Society  and  the  American  Thoracic 
Society  in  Minnesota. 

Both  astlima  and  heaves  represent  sig- 
nificant health  problems.  Asthma  afflicts 
four  to  10  per  cent  of  any  population.  It’s 
the  seventh  leading  cause  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  Canadian  men  (13th  for  women), 
with  estimates  of  annual  hospitalization 
costs  hovering  at  $120  million. 

Heaves,  meanwhile,  is  most  prevalent 
in  horses  more  than  10  years  old,  causing 
80-  to  90-per-cent  loss  of  functionality  in 
chronic  cases.  But  even  in  its  develop- 
mental stage,  the  disease  is  dreaded  for  its 
potential  to  ruin  the  careers  of  young  race 
horses  that  exhibit  signs  through  allergic 
reactions  to  external  stimuli. 

Both  afflictions  have  similar  origins. 
Airways  leading  to  the  lungs  in  humans 
and  horses  are  made  up  of  cartilage  rings 
and  muscle.  The  muscle  regulates  the  How 
of  air  to  the  lungs  by  controlling  the  size  of 
the  passageway. 

Asthma  — and  heaves — occurs  when 
the  muscle  restricts  in  response  to  external 
stimuli  like  dust,  pollen,  mould  or  cold,  dry 
air.  Horses  try  to  counter  the  resulting 


shortness  of  breath  by  heaving  their 
abdomen  — hence  the  name  “heaves.” 

But  while  the  symptoms  are  well  docu- 
mented, “no  one  h^  b^n  able  to  show  why 
the  airways  in  asthmatics  go  into  spasm 
while  the  airways  in  people  wilhoutasthma 
do  not,  even  when  breathing  the  identical 
air,”  says  Tesarowski. 

A leading  theory  is  that  the  muscle  that 
regulates  the  flow  of  air  to  the  lung  is  overly 
sensitive  to  stimuli  and  reacts  accordingly 
when  irritants  are  introduced.  The  re- 
searchers hope  to  expand  this  elementary 
knowledge  base  through  the  new  support 
they’ve  received. 

Also  collaborating  on  the  research  are 
Drs.  Paul  O’Bryne  and  Ed  Daniel  of  the 
departments  of  medicine  and  neuroscience 
at  McMaster  University.  Supplementary 
salary  and  additional  support  for  the 
project  is  being  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies.  O 


Publications  back 

By  popular  request,  At  Guelph  will 
reintroduce  the  publications  section  as  of 
Jan.  1. 

Any  faculty  or  staff  member  who  will 
have  material  published  in  1990  is  asked 
to  submit  information  after  publication 
to  “Publications,”  At  Guelph,  Creative 
Services,  Level  4,  University  Centre. 
Please  submit  your  information  typed 
and  double  spaced  in  the  following  style: 

• Journal  articles: 

Last  name,  first  name,  and  first 
name,  last  name.  “Title  of  the  Jour- 
nal Article,”  in  Journal  Name. 
volume/issue:  pages,  year. 

• Papers  in  conference  proceedings  or 
presentations  at  conf^erences,  semi- 
nars, workshops: 

Last  name,  first  name;  first  name, 
last  name;  and  first  name,  last  name. 
“Title  of  Paper  or  Presentation.” 
Presented  at  the  10th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Such-and- 
Such,  held  at  Such-a-Place,  date.  (If 
paper  or  proceedings  have  been 
published,  or  will  be,  include  infor- 
mation about  publisher,  date, 
volume,  pages,  etc.) 

• Books,  monographs,  government 
publications,  technical  and  research 
reports,  etc.: 

Last  name,  first  name,  and  designa- 
tion of  function  performed  if  not  the 
author  (e.g.,  editor,  translator).  Title 
of  work.  Place  of  publication,  pub- 
lisher, date. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  Ext. 
3864. 0 


David  Tesarowski,  left,  and  technician  to  study  the  problem  of  heaves  in 
Ivan  Linjack  use  a respiration  apparatus  OVC  research  horse  “Soul  Food.” 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 
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The  R.P.  Gilmor  Student  Life  Award, 
recognizing  contributions  to  student  life  at 
U ofG,  was  presented  last  week  to  College 
Royal  and  Shirley  Peterson,  co-ordinator 
of  women’s  athletics.  From  left  to  right  are 
President  Brian  Segal,  Peterson,  former 
provost  Paul  Gilmor  and  College  Royal 
representatives  Pam  Beale  andTom 
Jenken.  (See  story,  page  1.) 

Photo  by  Alvin  Ng,  External  Relations 
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It’s  a party! 

Art  centre  celebrates  10th 


With  ihc  help  of  a cake  and  two  new  cxhibi- 
lions,  the  Macdonald  Slewait  Art  Centre  will 
celebrate  its  10th  anniversary  Dec.  3. 

The  cake,  due  to  be  devoured  at  3:30  p.m., 
will  be  cut  by  representatives  of  the  art  centre’s 
four  sponsoring  bodies  — the  University,  the 
City  of  Guelph,  the  County  of  Wellington  and 
llie  Wellington  County  Board  of  Education. 

Halifax  video  artist  Jan  Peacock  and 
Guelph  painter  Cheryl  Ruddock,  whose  works 
are  featured  in  the  two  new  solo  shows,  will  be 
on  hand  to  discuss  their  exhibitions  starting  at 
2 p.m. 

Art  ccnU'e  director  Judith  Nasby  says  the 
way  the  sponsoring  bodies  have  worked 
together  to  create  and  sustain  the  art  centre  is 
unique  in  North  America. 

The  University  gives  its  art  collection  on 
permanent  loan  to  the  art  centre  and  provides 
some  management  and  administrative  ser- 
vices. The  city  covers  the  cost  of  utilities, 
maintenance  and  housekeeping,  and  the  coun- 
ty sponsors  the  educational  programs  the 
centre  offers.  The  board  of  cdi  aiion  pays  for 
school  tours,  and  rents  the  bunding  and  the 
land  to  the  art  centre  for  a nominal  amount 

In  addition  to  variou.s  donations,  the  centre 
also  receives  federal  and  provincial  grants  to 
help  cover  operating  expenses  and  programs. 

Historically,  former  U of  G president  Bill 
Winegard  thought  it  desirable  to  have  an  art 
gallery  to  display  the  University  collection  on 
campus,  but  it  wasn’t  until  the  late  president 
Donald  Forster  brought  together  senior  repre- 
sentatives of  the  centre’s  present  sponsors  tliat 
Uie  art  centre  became  a reality. 

The  centre  was  established  in  late  1978 
tlirough  a private  member’s  bill  in  the  provin- 
cial legislature,  and  it  opened  Nov.  9, 1979. 

Since  that  time,  the  centre  has  presented 
more  than  200  exhibitions  from  Canada  tmd 


around  the  world,  assembled  an  internationally 
recognized  collection  of  Inuit  an  and  estab- 
lished an  outdoor  sculpture  park  named  in 
honor  of  Forster. 

Ofilcially  opened  during  Alumni  Weekend 
ill  June,  the  sculpture  park  is  unique  in  Canada, 
saysNasby.  “It’s  a carefully  curated  collection. 
We  determine  the  site  and  the  landscaping 
requirements  directly  with  the  artist.’’ 

Adding  to  the  eight  sculptures  already  in  the 
park,  two  major  sponsored  gifts  will  be  un- 
veiled next  year,  one  during  the  opening 
weekend  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 

The  art  centre  puts  on  a balanced  program 
of  historical  and  contemporary  art  and  design, 
and  shows  exhibitions  from  Uie  region,  across 
Canada  and  the  world.  Of  the  approximately 
25  exhibits  shown  at  the  centre  each  year, 
tlirec-quarters  are  organized  by  the  sialF,  who 
also  arrange  for  exhibitions  ftom  the  centre’s 
collection  to  lour  other  galleries. 

“I  think  our  goal  is  to  be  a public  art  gallery 
that  can  meet  the  various  n^s  of  the  com- 
munity, changing  as  the  city  grows,”  says 
Nasby.  She  points  to  the  10-fbld  increase  in 
annu^  art  acquisitions,  the  growing  numbers 
of  visitors  — more  than  27,000  a year  — and 
greater  private  support  and  funding  as 
evidence  of  the  centre’s  success  in  fulfilling  its 
mandate. 

Apublic  gallery  should  be  a forum  for  ideas, 
activities,  visualization  and  communication, 
says  Nasby.  “We  help  provide  that  link  be- 
tween the  artist  and  the  public.  It’s  a very 
immediate  and  close  link  in  a situation  like  this 
. . . it’s  very  satisfying.” 

The  festivities  at  the  art  centre  will  run  from 
1 to  5 p.m.  All  members  of  tl-e  University 
community  and  the  public  are  invited  to  at- 
tend.© 


Computer  loan  program 
proves  popular  on  campus 


The  University’s  computer  purchase  loan  pro- 
gram is  proving  to  be  popular  in  its  first  four 
weeks  of  operation,  says  Bob  Kay,  director  of 
retail  operations. 

About  25  loans  have  already  been  arranged 
under  the  plan,  which  guarantees  loans  at  the 
prime  rale  for  faculty,  stall  and  students  who 
wish  to  buy  computer  systems. 

“Without  the  program,  some  of  those 
people  might  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
buy  a computer,”  says  Kay.  “Willi  changing 
technology,  it’s  more  important  than  ever  for 
people  to  be  computer  literate.  It’s  part  of  our 
mandate  to  providecompulcrs  at  the  best  terms 
and  prices.” 

The  loan  program  is  flexible  and  con- 
venient, he  says.  Customers  are  welcome  to 
consult  with  Retail  Operations  staff  to  deter- 
mine their  equipment  needs.  A mlminum 
downpayment  of  10  per  cent  is  required,  and 
customers  go  to  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank 


of  Commerce  to  sign  the  loan  forms.  The  rale 
is  locked  in  at  the  current  prime  rate.  There  is 
no  penalty  for  paying  down  the  loan. 

Retail  Operations  offers  a complete  line  of 
MS-DOS-compalible  equipment  and  will  in- 
troduce the  Apple  Macintosh  line  in  Decem- 
ber. 

“Computer  sales  have  been  brisk,”  says 
Kay,  “and  I believe  our  introduction  of  the 
Macintosh  system  will  increase  customer  in- 
terest in  what  we  have  to  offer.” 

He’s  confident  tlie  loan  program  will  be 
successful,  especially  with  students.  Most  of 
the  loans  already  in  place  have  gone  to  stu- 
dents. The  program  will  be  more  successful 
among  staff  tuid  faculty  if  a payroll  deduction 
payment  scheme  can  be  devised,  he  says. 

For  more  information  about  the  loan  pro- 
gram, call  Kay  at  Ext.  28 1 5,  Nick  Taylor  at  Ext. 
3701  or  James  Woodbridge  at  Ext.  3718.  O 


Segal  hosts  Christmas  celebration 

Put  this  dale  on  your  calendar!  President  Brian  Segal  will  be  hosting  the  second  annual 
Christmas  reception  for  the  entire  University  community  Dec.  18. 

All  faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  Peter  Clark  Hall  at4;30  p.m.  for  refireshments 
and  entenainmenu 

“The  holiday  season  is  a lime  to  rejoice  in  the  lies  that  bind  us  together,”  Segal  says. 
“This  reception  is  an  opportunity  for  all  to  exchange  greetings  and  wish  each  other  a 
rewarding  new  year.”  O 


A FAIR  TO  REMEMBER 

Fair  November  drew  crowds  of  Christmas  Photographic  Services  examines  hand- 
shoppers  to  the  University  Centre  on  the  blown  glass  Christmas  balls, 
weekend.  Above,  Susan  Hersey  of  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Exicmal  Relations 


Gilmor  award  presented 


College  Royal  and  the  “mother  of  women’s  icc 
hockey”  are  this  year’s  winners  of  the  R.P. 
Gilmor  Student  Life  Award. 

College  Royal,  the  student-organized  open 
house,  and  Shirley  Peterson,  co-ordinator  of 
women’s  athletics,  were  named  winners  of  the 
award  Nov.  14  at  a ceremony  held  in  the 
President’s  House. 

The  award,  named  after  Paul  Gilmor,  who 
served  as  provost  from  1967  to  1987,  recog- 
nizes contributions  to  the  quality  of  student 
life.  This,  the  second  year  the  award  has  been 
made,  marks  the  first  time  the  award  has  been 
given  to  a group. 

President  Brian  Segal  and  Brian  Sullivan, 
associate  vice-president,  student  affairs,  were 
on  hand  to  present  the  award,  as  were  Gilmor 
and  his  wife,  Valerie.  Pam  Beale,  this  year’s 
president  of  College  Royal,  and  Tom  Jenken, 
who  was  president  in  1 9M,  accepted  the  award 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  and  student  volun- 
teers who  run  College  Royal. 

Craig  Steven,  president  of  the  Student 
Federation  of  Ontario  Agricultural  Colleges, 
which  nominated  College  Royal  for  the  award, 
says  it  was  the  first  group  the  federation 
thought  of  when  ilie  criteria  were  being  con- 
sidered. Beale,  a founli-ycar  FACS  student, 
was  vice-president  of  last  year’s  College  Royal 
before  becoming  the  65ih  president.  She  says 
being  involved  in  ilie  open  house  has  been 
“very  rewarding  and  a very  important  pan  of 
my  education  — something  that  marics  and 
grades  just  can’t  replace.  It’s  been  a wonderful 
experience  that  1 wouldn’t  trade  for  anything.” 


Jenken,  the  40lh  president,  says  College 
Royal  was  “an  opportunity  for  students  to  do 
something  on  our  own  — it  was  a giant  step 
forward  in  our  maturation.” 

Peterson,  who  at  one  time  was  responsible 
for  organizing  all  women’s  iniercoUegiate  ice 
hockey  in  Caiuida,  was  recognized  for  the  way 
she  hi  helped  make  the  University  a place 
“with  a soul,  where  each  and  every  person 
matters”  for  more  than  20  years. 

Sullivan  commended  Peterson  for  her 
"dedication  and  commitment  to  an  institution 
that  never  seemed  instilulional.” 

Nominator  Dick  Freeman,  manager  of  ad- 
ministrative support  services  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics,  attributes  the  high  calibre  of 
women’s  athletic  programs  at  Guelph  directly 
to  Peterson's  work.  “I  don’t  think  anyone  could 
bring  a bigger  sense  of  community  to  Uiis 
University  ilian  Shirley,”  he  says. 

Peterson  accepted  the  award  by  saying:  “If 
there’s  one  thing  I hope  I've  done  is  that  I’ve 
been  a role  model  to  the  young  people  that  are 
here.” 

In  his  closing  address,  Gilmor  praised  Col- 
lege Royal  for  fostering  pride  and  creating 
tradition  at  the  University,  and  Peterson  for  her 
“openness,  candor,  encouragement  of  olliers 
and  sensitivity  to  organizations  and  to  people.” 
He  said  people  who  work  and  study  at  the 
University  are  lucky  “to  have  found  an  institu- 
tion that  practises  what  it  preaches  and  honors 
its  values  and  its  commitment  to  student 
life.”  O 


International  Training  to  close 


The  International  Training  Division  of  llie 
University  School  of  Continuing  Education 
will  close  Dec.  8. 

Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  director  of  the  school, 
says  the  division  is  closing  because  it  can’t  gel 
enough  contracts  to  cover  operating  expenses. 

Waldron  says  the  unit  has  had  a number  of 
good  conuacls  during  its  four  years  of  opera- 
ion,  including  ones  with  Indonesia,  China  and 
Cameroon.  With  the  closing  of  the  Guelph 
International  Development  Corp.,  however, 
lliere  was  no  longer  a maiketing  arm.  Recent 
events  in  China  also  meant  a curtailment  of 
business  with  that  country.  Bids  arc  out,  says 
Waldron,  but  nothing  has  been  signed  for  the 
winter. 

“TTiere  has  been  lots  of  activity  in  the  unit, 
but  no  business  coming  in,”  he  says.  ‘The  staff 
really  tried.  But  it  seems  that  the  environment 


in  both  the  international  and  the  campus  con- 
texts is  significantly  different  from  the  time 
when  the  International  Training  Division  was 
established.  It  was  a lough  decision  to  close  it 
down.” 

Two  hourly  paid  staff  will  be  affected  by  the 
closing  and  have  been  given  a one-month 
notice  to  Dec.  8.  Division  chair  Helen  Aitkin 
will  slay  on  with  the  school  as  a program 
consultant  until  the  end  of  January,  when  a 
review  will  be  conducted  to  see  where  the  unit 
can  go  from  here,  says  Waldron. 

Although  the  division  is  closing,  there  will 
still  be  opportunities  for  the  school  to  contract 
for  short-term  training  projects  on  an  oc- 
casional and  cost-recovery  t^is,  he  says.  He 
urges  anyone  who  knows  of  projects  or  con- 
tracts in  which  the  school  might  become  in- 
volved to  contact  him.  O 
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THEATRE  DOOK  LAUNCHED 


• • 

Pay  equity  update 

▲ by  Angle  McLaughlin  and  Betty  Wickett,  Department  of  Personnel 


Questions 

lama  professional  staff  member  evaluated  on 
the  Hay  System.  Why  do  I need  to  fill  out  a job 
fact  sheet  for  the  University  of  Guelph  plan? 

In  order  for  the  University  to  do  a com- 
prehensive and  thorough  pay  equity  study,  it  is 
imperative  that  there  be  accurate  information 
collected  on  a broad  sampling  of  professional 
jobs  to  use  for  comparative  purposes. 

What  is  the  University  required  to  include  in  a 
pay  equity  plan? 

• Identify  the  bargaining  unit  or  non-union 
group  covered  by  the  plan. 

• Define  the  establishment. 


• Determine  and  identify  female- 
predominant  Job  classes  and  male- 
predominant  job  classes  according  to  the 
act’s  definition. 

• -Identify  male-predominant  job  classes 
used  as  comparators. 

• Describe  the  gender-neutral  method  of  job 
comparison  used. 

• Compile  the  results  of  comparisons,  ac- 
cording to  the  act’s  definition. 

• Explain  any  permissible  differences  ac- 
cording to  the  act’s  definition. 

• Identify  all  female  job  classes  for  which 
pay  equity  adjustments  are  required. 

• Report  the  dale  and  manner  of  the  adjust- 
ments. O 


Celebrating  the  launching  of  the  Oxford 
Companion  to  Canadian  Theatre  at  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  in  T oronto  are, 
left  to  right,  co-editor  Prof.  Eugene 
Benson,  English  Language  and  Litera- 


ture; David  Mirvish,  son  of  theatre  im- 
presario Eld  Mirvish;  President  Brian 
Segal;  and  co-editor  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president, 
academic. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 
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Our  people 


Bernard  Katz,  U of  G Library,  gave  an  invited 
lecture  and  workshop  recently  to  the  faculty 
and  staff  of  Nipissing  University  College  and 
Canadore  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology in  North  Bay.  He  spoke  on  “Current 
Copyright  Law  a Year  After  Bill  C-60’s 
Proclamation.”  He  was  also  a presenter  and 
panel  member  on  "Ownership  of  Intellectual 
Properly  and  Related  Issues”  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Graduate  Schools  in  Winnipeg  Nov.  4. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  World  Encyclopedia 
of  Contemporary  Theatre  project.  V^CT  is  a 
10-year,  $1.7-milHon  project  that  will 
chronicle  theauein  117  countries  from  194510 
the  present.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, the  Ford  Foundation  and  several 
governments,  including  those  of  Canada,  On- 
tario, France,  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  O 


Grad  news 


The  final  oral  examination  of  John  Field.  Clini- 
cal Studies,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary science  degree,  is  Nov.  28  at  2 p.m.  in 
Room  2635,  OVC  main  building.  His  thesis  is 
“Measurement  of  the  Interactive  Forces  Be- 
tween Hoof  and  Ground  in  the  Horse.”  His 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Donald  Homey. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  David  Baxter, 
Philosophy,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  Dec.  6 al3  p.m.  in  Room 
132,  MacKinnon  building.  His  thesis  is  “Marx- 
ian Concepts  of  Epochal  Transition.”  His  su- 
pervisor is  Prof.  John  McMurtry. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Marlin 
Clunies,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Dec.  14  at  8:30  a.m.  in  Room  141,  Animal 
Science.  His  thesis  is  “Calcium  Metabolism  in 
tlic  Laying  Hen.”  His  supervisor  is  Prof.  Steve 
Lccson. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity arc  invited  to  attend.  O 


Correction 


In  the  Nov.  8 At  Guelph  article  “Researchers 
Awarded  $1.7  Million  in  NSERC  Grants," 
Prof.  Derek  Bewley  was  incorrectly  identified 
as  a member  of  the  Department  of  Honicul- 
lural  Science.  He  is,  in  fact,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  Bewley’s  research  colleague 
Dan  Brown  of  Agriculture  Canada,  an  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Crop  Science, 
was  incorrectly  identified  as  Murray 
Brown.  O 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

April  de  Voy  of  Guelph  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  preschool  programs  at  the  U of 
G Child-Care  Centre,  effective  Jan.  2, 1990. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  17,  the  follow- 
ing opportunities  were  available: 

Graphic  Designer,  Creative  Services;  tem- 
porary full-time  to  Dec.  22,  1989.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $404.45  to  $436.30  per  week. 
Supervisor,  Preventive  Maintenance  and 
Controls,  Maintenance.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $31,980  to  $37,577  per  year. 
Supervisor,  Refrigeration  Shop,  Main- 
tenance. Normal  hiring  range:  $30,481  to 
$35,815. 

Liaison  Officer/Student  Counsellor, 
School  of  Engineering.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$24,933  to  $29,296. 

Research  Technologist,  Department  of 
Pathology;  full-time  grant  position.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

Clerk  II,  Communications  Services.  Salary 
range:  $350.61  minimum;  $401.70  job  rate 
(level  5);  $494.80  maximum. 

Clerk  II,  Administrative  Department, Physi- 
cal Resources.  Salary  range:  $350.61  mini- 
mum; $401.70  job  rale  (level  5);  $494.80 
maximum. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Manager,  Payroll  Services,  Financial  Ser- 
vices; two-year  appoinunent. 

Clerk  I,  Graduate  Studies,  temporary  full- 
time from  Dec.  11,  1989,  to  May  10,  1990. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $321.66  to  $347.56. 
Clerk  I,  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  Salary  range:  $321.66  minimum; 
$369.44  job  rale  (level  5);  $438.92  maxi- 
mum. 

Clerk  I,  Independent  Study  Division, 
University  School  of  Part-Time  Studies  and 
Continuing  Education.  Salary  range:  $321 .66 
minimum;  $369.44 job  rate  (level  5);  $438.92 
maximum. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Animal  Care  Ser- 
vices, Office  of  Research.  Salary  range: 
$455.12  start  rate;  $478.82  six-month  rale; 
$499.20  one-year  job  rale. 

Clerk  I,  Depariment  of  Residences.  Salary 
range:  $321.66  minimum;  $369.44  job  rale 
(level  5);  $438.92  maximum. 


Office  Supervisor,  Retail  Operations.  Salary 
range:  $415.25  minimum;  $475.07  job  rale 
(level  5);  $582.51  maximum. 

Executive  Secretary  I,  Library  Administra- 
tion. Salary  range:  $387.91  minimum; 
$444.22  job  rale  Qcvcl  5);  $546.16  maxi- 
mum. 

Administrative  Secretary,  Child-Care 
Centre,  Office  of  the  Associate  Vice- 
President,  Student  Affairs.  Salary  range: 
$387.91  minimum;  $444 .22 job  rate  (level  5); 
$546.16  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  lYaining,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900. 

Recycling  update 

Recycling  is  working.  In  the  six-month  period 
from  May  to  October,  U of  G dump^  233 
tonnes  less  garbage  than  it  did  in  the  same 
period  two  years  ago. 

And  those  statistics  don’t  tell  the  whole 
story,  says  Roger  Jenkins,  chair  of  the 
University’s  recycling  committee.  Precise 
figures  on  the  tonnage  of  recycled  material 
aren’t  available  because  the  contractor  also 
picks  up  material  from  the  city,  but  Jenkins  and 
the  contractor  estimate  the  campus  has 
recycled  about  500  tonnes  to  dale.  That  has 
reduced  dumping  fees  by  about  $15,000. 

The  total  amount  of  garbage  at  the  Univer- 
sity has  actually  increased  because  of  more 
students  living  on  campus  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  construction  projects  in  progress,  says 
Jenkins.  But  the  enthusiastic  response  to  recy- 
cling has  offset  that  increase. 

There  are  about  2,500  fine-paper  recycling 
containers  placed  in  academic  and  administra- 
tive areas  across  campus,  and  130  70-gallon 
containers  for  glass,  tin  and  newspapers. 

There  are  also  a number  of  initiatives  for  the 
near  future,  he  says.  More  70-gallon  containers 
will  be  pul  in  place,  and  new  types  of  con- 
tainers appropriate  for  food-related  materials 
will  be  installed  in  Food  Services  areas. 

City  council  may  ban  corrugated  cardboard 
from  landfill  sites,  so  the  University  is  also 
looking  for  ways  to  increase  facilities  for  recy- 
cling cardboard.  And  Physical  Resources  is 
working  with  the  Purchasing  Department  to 
implement  a program  to  recycle  cartridges  for 
laser  printers.  O 


Surplus  items  for  sale 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  in  Blackwood  Hall  has  the  following  items  for  public 
purchase:  SD#824  — Panasonic  VHS  recorder,  3/4-inch,  NV93(X)A,  serial  #F6TFC()0053; 
SD#828  — Bogen  radio  amplifier;  SD#857  — restaurant  furniture:  stools,  tables,  stacking 
chairs,  arm  chairs,  tub  chairs,  etc. 

The  following  items  are  available  for  departmental  purchase:  SD#826  — lEC 
refrigerated  cenuifuge,  model  B/20;  SDS859  — ffiM  PC,  640K,  CGA  graphics,  5 1/4-inch 
disks,  Zenith  monitor;  SD#868 — Torit  dust  collector;  SIW844 — Roland  model  MB  122G, 
s/n  100377,  monochrome  monitor.  Corona  PV-22H  with  keyboard  (requires  memory 
board);  SDH860  — GO-1  storage  cabinet;  SD#865  — 1982-84  National  mower,  Briggs  & 
Stratton  engine,  serial  #184-28-2279  (reserve  bid  of  $800);  SD#866  — Volker  Craig  415 
APL  (12PF);  SD##872  — Volker  Craig  415  APL  (12PF);  SD##875  — chalkboard,  desk. 

For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Surplus  Sales  at  Ext.  8139. 0 
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Briefly 


Coming  events 


Ashton  lecture 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
presents  the  Gordon  Ashton  Memorial  Lecture 
Nov.  23.  Ian  MacNeill, chair  of  thedepartmcni 
of  statistics  and  actuarial  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  will  spetik  on  ‘The 
Change-PoiniProbIem”ai2p.m.  in  Room  101 
of  the  MacNaughton  building.  Admission  is 
free,  and  a reception  will  follow  in  the  Faculty 
Club.  The  lecture  is  named  after  the  late 
Gordon  Ashton,  the  first  statistician  to  join  the 
faculty  of  U of  G.  In  recognition  of  his  con- 
tributions, the  Ashton  Statistical  Laboratory 
was  established  last  year  to  co-ordinate  the 
research  activities  of  statistics  faculty  on  cam- 
pus.’ 

At  the  Inner  Stage 

The  Department  of  Drama  presents  six  perfor- 
mances of  Bertolt  Brecht’s  The  Good  Person 
of  Szechwan  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  2 at  the  Inner 
Stage.  Directed  by  Alan  Filewod  and  Craig 
Morrison,  this  production  uses  a rarely  per- 
formed version  of  the  play,  rewritten  by  Brecht 
for  North  American  audiences.  Performances 
arc  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $4.50  Monday  to 
Wednesday  and  $5.50  Thursday  to  Saturday 
and  are  available  at  the  University  Centre  box 
office  and  die  Bookshelf  Cafe. 

Volleyball  tournament 

The  Department  of  Athletics  presents  the 
seventh  annual  U of  G volleyball  tournament 
Nov.  24  and  25  at  the  gym  in  die  Athletics 
Centre.  Eight  women’s  and  16  men’s  teams 
will  be  competing.  Games  will  be  held 
throughout  the  day  from  1:30  to  10  p.m.  Nov. 
24  and  from  9:15  a.m.  Nov.  25.  The  women’s 
championship  game  will  take  place  Nov.  25  at 
5:30  p.m.  and  the  men’s  at  7:30  p.m.  Admis- 
sion is  $2  per  day  or  S5  for  the  whole  tourna- 
ment. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
series  continues  Nov.  26  with  “Natural  Pai- 
icms’’  and  Dec.  3 with  “Winter  Lore.”  These 
walks  for  the  entire  family  begin  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m.  The  Tuesday  evening  collec- 
tion lours  and  talks  continue  Dec.  5 with 
“Living  Christmas  Trees,”  led  by  Ron  Kelly. 
It  begins  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
On  Nov.  30,  a workshop  on  “Natural 
Christmas  and  Winter  Ornaments”  will  be 
presented  at  7 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre.  Cost  is 
$6;  register  before  Nov.  23  by  calling  Ext. 
3932. 

A musical  interlude 

The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  condnucs  Nov. 
23  with  pianist  Angela  Browriridge  and  con- 

Personals 


For  Sale:  1979  Ford  Fairmont,  certified,  763- 
1521  after  5 p.m.  Car  traction  aids,  child’s 
downhill  skis,  brass  blowtorch,  men’s  new 
denim  jacket,  two  heavy  wool  blankets,  822- 
3129.  Seagate  20MB  hard  drive,  Ext  3027  or 
1-7424594.  1981  Ford  Fairmont,  823-2813. 
1984  Mercury  Lynx,  four-door  station  wagon, 
automatic,  Dorothy,  Ext.  2502.  Salomon  ski 
boots,  size  6 1/2;  Muwari  ski  boots,  size  three; 
Rossignol  650  junior-size  150  skis,  824-3365 
evenings.  1985  Pontiac  Grand  Am,  V6,  auto- 
matic, air,  824-1417.  Sofa  and  kitchen  table 
with  four  chairs,  Anna  or  Christian,  821-6206. 
Available:  Non-smoking  vegetarian  mother 
for  babysitting  in  own  home  on  Tiffany  street, 
infants  and  toddlers  welcome,  full-time, 
loving,  safe  environment,  call  763-6967. 
Wanted:  Battery-operated  metronome,  Pam, 
Ext.  6534. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  furnished  bun- 
galow, ideal  for  visiting  professor  and  family, 
non-smokers  preferred,  available  Sept.  1, 
1990,  to  April  30,  1991,  references  required, 
$850  per  month  plus  utilities,  Mary,  837-3823. 


eludes  Nov.  30  with  the  Lehigh  String  Quartet 
Performances  are  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
Room  1 07  of  the  MacKinnon  building.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

OVC  seminars 

The  seminar  series  on  drug  abuse  and  al- 
coholism sponsored  by  OVC  and  the  Society 
of  Ontario  Veterinarians  concludes  Nov.  29. 
Jim  Golem  of  the  Ontario  Dental  Association 
will  discuss  “Alcoholism  is  a Disease.”  The 
seminar  begins  at  12:10  p.m  in  Room  1438, 
Clinical  Studies. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre 
in  the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on  marital,  family, 
sexual  and  relationship  issues.  For  information 
or  an  appointment  call  Ext  6335. 

A gift  of  theatre 

The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  production  of  A Bit 
Between  the  Teeth  is  sold  out  for  the  remainder 
of  die  fall  season.  The  next  produedon,  stardng 
Jan.  27,  is  Bernard  Slade’s/?o?nan//c  Comedy. 
Christmas  gift  certificates  for  performances  of 
Romantic  Comedy  are  available  by  calling  The 
Arboretum  at  Ext  2113. 

Alannah  Myles  performs 

The  University  Cenue  and  Skarrait  Produc- 
dons  present  a concert  by  Alannah  Myles  Dec. 
1 2 at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are 
$17.50  general  and  $15.50  for  students  and 
seniors.  They  are  available  at  the  University 
CenU’e  box  office,  Sam  the  Record  Man,  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the  Comer  in  Slone  Road 
Mall.  Special-needs  seadng  is  available. 

Christmas  shop 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  volunteers 
will  run  a Christmas  shop  Dec.  3 from  noon  to 
5 p.m.  at  the  centre.  The  sale  will  feature 
natural  wreaths,  one-of-a-kind  handcrafted 
Chrisunas  decoradons,  shortbread  and  jams 
and  jellies. 

AIDS  open  house 

To  commemorate  World  AIDS  Day  Dec.  1 , the 
AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County  will  hold  an  open  house  from  2 to  5 
p.m.  in  its  new  offices  at  73  Delhi  Sl  The 
official  ribbon-culdng  ceremony  is  at  2:15 
p.m.  Everyone  is  welcome.  For  more  informa- 
don,  call  ^e  committee  at  763-2255. 

Land  resource  science  seminar 

The  Department  of  Land  Resource  Science 
presents  a seminar  Nov.  27  by  Prof.  Murray 
Miller,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Soil  and 
Water  Conservadon.  Miller  will  speak  on  “V  A 
Mycorrhizae  in  No-Till  Systems:  Some  Dis- 
turbing Results”  at  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  124  of 
the  Richards  building  (formerly  Land 
Resource  Science). 

MPP  to  speak 

New  Democrat  MPP  Richard  Johnston,  Scar- 
borough West,  will  speak  Nov.  24  on  “Univer- 
sides  in  the  1990s:  Quality  of  Educadon  in 
Ontario”  at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Johnston 
is  his  parly’s  cridc  for  the  ministries  of  Educa- 
don, Colleges  and  Universides,  and  Skills 
Development.  Admission  is  free.  The  lecture 
is  sponsored  by  the  University  Cenue,  the 
Central  Student  Associadon  and  the  U of  G 
NDP. 

Biochemistry  seminar 

Tlie  final  fall  biochemisuy  seminar  will  be 
held  Dec.  6.  Prof.  Theresa Glanville,  Nutridon- 
al  Sciences,  will  discuss  “Neural  Cells  in 
Primary  Culture  as  a Model  to  Examine  the 
Essential  Fatty  Acid  Requirements  of  the 
Developing  Brain”  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  222 
of  the  F^cNaughton  building. 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  22 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “NF-Lambda  2:  A 
Novel  Nuclear  Factor  that  Binds  to  the  Mouse 
Immunoglobulin  X-2-Chain  Gene  Promoter,” 
Anna  Chang,  12: 10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 
Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - “Conuol 
of  Amino  Acid  Catabolism  in  Soil  and  Direct 
Assimilation  by  Plants,”  Dave  Burton,  3:10 
p.m.,  Richards  building  038. 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills  (novice  ride).  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Lecture  - “Libraries  in  the  1990s: 
Countdown  to  the21st  Century.”  JohnBlack, 
7:30  p.m.,  library  group  viewing  room. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  23 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Bovine  Im- 
munodeficiency Virus:  Viral  Antigen 
Preparation  and  Immuno-Pathogenicily  in 
Sheep,”  Helen  Smith,  1 1:10  a.m..  Pathology 
220. 

Concert  - Angela  Brownridge,  piano,  12: 10 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m.,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5: 10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Minisuy 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335. 
Fine  Art  Discussion  - Women’s  Issues, 
Gcrta  Moray,  Margaret  Priest,  Suzy  Lake, 
12:15  p.m..Zavitz  306. 

Gordon  Ashton  Memorial  Lecture  - ‘The 
Change-Point  Problem,”  Ian  MacNeill,  2 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  101. 

Information  Session  - 1990  CIDA  Awards 
for  Canadians,  Claude  DeGagne  and  Giselle 
Milton,  3 p.m.,  UC  429. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  5:30 
to  10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

25th  Anniversary  Lecture  - “Biotechnol- 
ogy, Industry  and  AIDS,”  Mark  Cochran, 
7:30  p.m.,  UC  103. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  24 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  8: 10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspiril,  12: 10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
Engineering  Seminar  - “The  Hydraulics  of 
an  Area  of  Concern, ’’Paul  Hamblin,  11  a.m.. 
Engineering  112B. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - “Rumina- 
tion in  Sheep,”  Jacob  Weaver,  noon. 
Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 

Lecture  - “Universities  in  the  1 990s:  Quality 
of  Education  in  Ontario,”  Richard  Johnston, 
noon,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  26 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Extension,  24 
miles,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  1 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC  334. 

Student  Recitals  - Suzuki  Siring  School  of 
Guelph,  1:30  and  3 p.m.,  MacKinnon  203, 
free. 

Arboretum  • Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Natural  Patterns,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  27 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith  Seeks  Understanding, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  332. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - “VA 
Mycorrhizae  in  No-Till  Systems:  Some  Dis- 
turbing Results,”  Murray  Miller,  1:10  p.m., 
Richards  124. 

Fine  Art  Lecture  - Demonstration  of  Paint- 
ing Materials  and  Techniques.  John  Edwards 
Rajaven,  7 p.m.,  Zavitz  305. 


Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  $4.50. 


TUESDAY,  Nov.  28 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Bible  Study,  4: 10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Our  World  - “The  Living  Rain  Forest,” 
12:10p.m., UC  442. 

Physics  Lecture  - “The  Incorporation  of 
Dopants  During  Silicon  Molecular  Beam 
Epitaxy,”  Tom  Jackman,  4 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Factors 
Modulating  Human  Muscle  Fatigue,”  Mike 
Houston,  4:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 
Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

Concert  - Luba,  8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall 
$15.50  to  $17.50. 

Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  $4.50. 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  29 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m.. 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

OVC  Seminar  - Drug  Addiction  and  Al- 
coholism Series,  “Alcoholism  is  a Disease.” 
Jim  Golem,  12:10p.m,ClinicalSludies  1438. 
Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  $4.50. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  30 

Pathology  Seminar  - “A  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Serologic  Response  of  Peromyscus 
Lcucopus  and  Microtus  Pennsylvanicus  to 
Experimental  Infection  with  Borrelia  Bur- 
godcr/eri,”  Douglas  Campbell,  11:10  a.m.. 
Pathology  220. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  The  Church  and  Students 
Today,  4 p.m,  UC  335;  Time  for  Quiet 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and 
Justice,  5:10  to  7 p.m.,  UC  Campus  Minisuy 
Lounge;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  335; 
IVCF  Meeting,  6:45  p.m..  Textiles  205. 
Concert  - Lehigh  String  Quartet,  12: 10  p.m. 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Fine  Art  Lecture  - David  Alexander,  5 p.m. . 
Zavitz212. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  5:30 
to  10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  $5.50. 

FRIDAY,  Dec.  1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8: 1 0 a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC314. 
Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - "Do 
Comparative  Biochemical  Data  Support 
rRN  A Phylogcnics?”  Mark  Ragan,  3: 1 0 p.m.. 
Animal  Science  141. 

Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  $5.50. 


SATURDAY,  Dec.  2 

Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  S5.50. 


SUNDAY,  Dec.  3 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  1 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC  334. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - 10th  An- 
niversary Party,  1 to  5 p.m..  Artists’  Talk.  2 
p.m.,  Cake  Cutting,  3:30  p.m. 

Arboretum  - “Winter  Lore.”  Sunday  After- 
noon Walk,  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Concert  - Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  4 
p.m.,  Sl.  George’s  Anglican  Church,  free. 
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Focus 


by  David  Thomas 

A lot  of  people  participate  in  sports  at  U of 
G.  And  when  athletes  injure  themselves 
while  playing,  Guntis  "Gunner”  Obrascovs 
is  there  to  help  them  get  back  in  the  game. 

The  University’s  head  athletic  therapist 
since  August,  Obrascovs  andhis  colleagues 
see  about  40  patients  a day  at  the  campus 
sports  injuries  clinic,  which  is  located  at 
Alumni  Stadium. 

The  clinic  deals  with  injuries  at  all  levels 
of  sport  — intercollegiate,  intramural  and 
recreational.  Obrascovs  works  with  his  as- 
sistant, Judy  Woiceshyn,  and  three  co-op 
students  from  the  athletic  therapy  program 
at  Sheridan  College.  They  provide  a non- 
priority treatment  service  for  their  patients, 
who  are  referred  by  Medical  Services. 

There  are  also  human  kinetics  students 
who  work  pan  time  covering  some  of  the 
less  risky  sports. 

Obrascovs  attends  football  games  and 
practices  to  lake  care  of  any  injuries  that 
may  occur.  He  does  initial  ^t  aid,  using 
the  RICE  principle  (rest,  ice,  compression 
and  elevation),  then  sends  the  adileie  to 
Medical  Services. 

“We  have  a very  good  relationship  with 
Medical  Services,”  he  says. 

Obrascovs  is  impressed  by  the  facilities 
available  at  the  University  for  sports 
therapy  and  with  the  support  on  campus  for 
athletics.  “Its  tradition  isn’t  that  long  in 
terms  of  years,”  he  says,  “but  its  support  is 
five-star  — comparable  to  many  other 
universities.” 

The  philosophy  behind  athletic  therapy 
is  to  get  the  athletes  going  as  soon  as  they 
can.  “Generally,  sports  medicine  is  fairly 
aggressive.  After  the  initial  first  aid,  you  try 
to  get  them  active  again,  to  restore  the 
natural  range  of  movement  of  the  limb.” 

He  tries  to  see  a patient  as  often  as 
possible  — up  to  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  depending  on  the  injury.  And  he  uies 
to  get  the  person  to  do  a little  more  each  day. 
He  may  recommend,  for  example,  that  an 
injured  runner  ride  a bicycle  or  a swimmer 
use  a different  stroke. 

“I  really  like  workmg  with  athletes,”  he 
says.  “Say  you’ve  got  someone  with  an 
anJde  injury.  You  can  have  them  back  doing 
their  thing  again  in  a couple  of  weeks.” 

Obrascovs  also  puls  a lot  of  emphasis  on 
preventing  injuries.  He  works  with  coaches 
to  review  the  stale  of  team  equipment  and 
tries  to  determine  if  the  incidence  of  a type 
of  injury  is  related  to  equipment  failure. 

At  his  last  job  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  Obrascovs  led  all  the  stretching 
and  cool-down  exercises  for  the  football 
players.  By  properly  instructing  them  “to 


Getting  them  back  in  action 
is  the  name  of  the  game 


educate  the  players  on  how  to  develop  a 
stretch,  how  long  to  stretch,  how  long  to 
count  for  and  to  develop  an  inventory  of 
stretches  to  do,”  he  was  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  injuries. 

Obrascovs  has  already  developed  a 
similar  program  at  Guelph  for  the  men’s 
volleyball  team.  At  Ottawa,  he  was  also 
involved  with  off-season  .training 
programs,  such  as  weightlifting.  He  wants 
to  carry  on  with  that  at  U of  G “to  make  sure 
they’re  lifting  properly  and  that  they 
develop  all  the  appropriate  muscle  groups.” 

Sports  have  long  been  a central  part  of 
Obrascovs’s  life.  He  holds  a diploma  in 
athletic  therapy  from  Sheridan  College,  the 
only  program  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  He 
started  working  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  while  still  a student  and  spent 
seven  years  there.  He  then  worked  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  for  10  years. 

He  has  served  on  seven  Canadian  medi- 


cal teams,  including  those  at  the  1984  and 
1988  summer  Olympics  and  the  1983  and 
1987  Pan  Am  Games.  From  1981  to  1988, 
he  was  head  trainer  with  the  national  men’s 
basketball  team.  He  worked  with  the  na- 
tional women’s  volleyball  team  in  1980/81 
and  in  1988  at  their  zone  qualifying  tourna- 
ment. He’s  also  worked  with  a field 
lacrosse  team. 

That  experience  has  been  useful.  “You 
get  to  work  with  some  of  the  best  people  in 
Uie  country,”  he  says.  “You  can  pick  up 
some  good  skills  and  bring  them  back 
here.” 

Obrascovs  likes  putting  those  skills  to 
work  on  campus.  The  clinic  operates 
Monday  to  Friday  from  11  a.m,  to  1 p.m. 
and  from  2:30  to  5 or  6 p.m.,  depending  on 
case  load.  “It’s  a University  service,”  he 
says.  “Anyone  should  feel  they  can  come 
here  for  help.”  O 


Gunner  Obrascovs 
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Winner  1989  Invention 


Inside: 

Included  in  this  week’s  ArGue/pA  is  a special 
supplement  on  the  inspection  audit  carried 
out  earlier  this  year  at  U of  G and  the 
University’s  response  to  it.  The  auditor’s 
report  was  tabled  in  the  Ontario  Legislature 
Nov.  28.  Guelph  is  one  of  three  provincial 
universities  to  be  audited  under  the  terms  of 
the  Ontario  Audit  Act.  The  others  are  TVent 
and  Toronto. 

Cover: 

Animal  science  graduate  student  Linda 
Wykes  does  her  best  to  keep  this  little 
piglet  awake  for  a photo  session.  See  page 
4 for  a story  on  how  pigs  are  helping  re- 
searchers fine-tune  intravenous  diets  for 
premature  human  infants. 

Photos  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Rescardi 


Holiday  schedule 

The  Dec.  13  issue  of  At  Guelph  will  be 
the  last  for  this  year.  It  will  contain  any 
announcements  about  events  up  to  and 
including  Jan.  4,  1990,  the  date  of  the 
first  issue  in  the  new  year. 

News  items  for  the  Dec.  13  issue 
should  reach  AtGuelph  by  Dec.  7.  Items 
for  the  Jan.  4 issue  ^ould  reach  us  by 
Dec.  12. 0 
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MEDICAL  SERVICES 

HOURS  OF  OPERATION 


Dr.  Karen  Acheson,  director  of  Medical  Services. 
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Health  promotion  a priority 


by  David  Thomas 

The  new  director  of  Medical  Services.  Dr. 
Karen  Acheson,  sees  health  promotion  as  the 
main  function  of  her  department. 

“We  have  a tremendous  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate and  ...  to  help  our  patients  really  obtain 
some  good  attitudes  towards  health she  says. 

“There  are  a lot  of  questions  we  have  to  a^, 
like;  ‘What  is  a healthy  diet?’  ‘What  is  a good 
way  to  take  care  of  yourself?’  There  are  a lot 
of  standard  things  we  know  aren’t  good  for  us, 
like  smoking,  drinking  too  much  coffee  or  not 
getting  enough  sleep.  Patients  have  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  these  issues.” 

Good  medicine  involves  more  than  just 
treating  injuries  and  infections,  says  Acheson. 

“A  good  number  of  patients  have  problems 
that  are  related  to  what’s  happening  in  their 
lives,  and  not  just  to  some  particular  disease.  It 
may  sound  like  a small  thing,  but  if  you  have 
a good  rapport  with  your  patient,  you  can  really 
help  that  person  de^  with  those  issues." 

Medical  Services  has  33  full-  and  part-time 
staff,  including  four  physicians,  15  nurses,  a 
wellness  officer  and  a physiotherapist.  A 
dietitian  will  soon  be  joining  the  siaffi  Their 
goal  is  to  develop  a rapport  witli  die  patients 
and  be  available  for  them. 

“We  have  to  make  sure  that  the  advice  we 
give  is  relevant,”  says  Acheson.  “It  can’t  just 
be  education  in  a vacuum.” 

Medical  Services  staff  often  consult  with 
Ollier  units  on  campus,  such  as  Athletics,  Stu- 
dent Affairs  and  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centrp.  They  work  with  coaches  and 
uainers  in  injury  prevention  and  with  the  ath- 
letic therapist  in  sport  injury  rehabilitation.  Dr. 
Andrew  I^ckett  serves  as  the  hockey  team’s 
physician,  and  Dr.  Alex  Essak  works  with  die 
football  team.  Acheson  works  with  a bulimia 


group  co-ordinated  by  CSRC. 

Providing  health  care  in  a university  en- 
vironment provides  some  interesting  oppor- 
tunities, says  Acheson.  The  clientele,  which 
includes  students,  faculty,  staff,  visiting 
scholars  and  their  families,  is  diverse.  That 
means  the  range  of  health-care  concerns  is  also 
diverse,  from  giving  shots  to  researchers  going 
abroad  to  inoculating  veterinary  students  to 
prevent  rabies. 

The  University  community  is  really  like  a 
small  town,  says  Acheson,  so  Medical  Services 
also  sees  the  common  health  problems  that  she 
calls  “urgencies  — not  quite  emergencies.” 

The  office  operates  under  a uiage  system. 
Patients  who  don ’t  have  an  appointment  come 
in  and  see  a nurse  first.  If  the  attention  of  a 
physician  is  required,  the  nurse  will  \iy  to  get 
the  patient’s  family  doctor;  if  that  person  isn’t 
available,  the  doctor  who  is  assigned  to  triage 
duly  will  examine  the  patient. 

Acheson  became  director  of  Medical  Ser- 
vices this  fall  after  the  departure  of  Dr.  James 
MacLachlan.  She  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  and  worked  in 
emergency  medicine  from  1974  to  1979.  She 
then  had  a general  practice  in  Fergus  before 
coming  to  U of  G in  1981 . 

The  demands  of  medicine  are  high.  “It’s  a 
stressful  profession,”  she  says,  “but  there  are  a 
lot  of  good  things  that  go  on  here.  People  get 
belter.  And  they  share  some  wonderful  things 
with  us.  It’s  nice  to  see  those  things.” 

Medical  Services  is  open  during  the  fall  and 
winter  semesters  from  8 a.m.  to  midnight, 
Monday  to  Friday,  and  8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Doctors’  hours  are  from 
9 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Under  a Uial  program,  a 
physician  is  also  available  for  evening  appoint- 
ments Monday  to  Thursday.  For  emergenices, 
there  is  a physician  on  call  at  all  times.  O 


Working  group  to  encourage 
^wellness^  on  campus 


by  Alvin  Ng 

A new  emphasis  on  wellness  on  campus  has 
resulted  in  the  setup  of  a President’s  Advisory 
Council  Working  Group  on  Wellness. 

The  group  has  been  created  to  enhance 
health  and  prevent  accidents  and  disease  by 
helping  people  change  their  lifestyles  and  sur- 
roundings, says  chair  Dr.  Karen  Acheson, 
director  of  Medical  Services.  Unlike  many 
problem-solving  groups,  the  wellness  group  is 
tackling  an  issue  that  is  not  easily  defined. 

Because  the  term  “wellness”  is  so  am- 
biguous, Acheson  prefers  to  say  that  the  work- 
ing group  is  studying  ways  to  help  people  “feel 
well.”  She  uses  this  term  because  most  people 
can  tell  for  themselves  what  it  means  to  feci 
well,  she  says.  “I’m  trying  to  make  ita  concept 
that’s  understandable.” 

The  traditional  model  of  health  care  iden- 
tifies a problem  and  corrects  it,  and  the  healtli 
promotion  model  is  intended  to  prevent  dis- 
ease and  reduce  risk,  but  the  focus  of  the 
wellness  model  is  the  enhancement  of  health. 

“You  can  enhance  health  by  disease  preven- 
tion,” says  Acheson,  “but  (wellness)  implies  a 
larger  mandate.” 

Part  of  this  mandate  includes  helping 
people  understand  what  constitutes  risk  be- 
havior — like  smoking  or  driving  without  a 
seatbelt  — and  educating  them  about  alterna- 
tives to  that  behavior.  As  well,  steps  have  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  right  information 
reaches  llie  right  people  at  the  right  time.  “If 
you  want  to  prevent  osteoporosis,  the  lime  to 
be  getting  more  calcium  is  at  age  20,  not  age 
50,  when  it’s  already  started,”  says  Acheson. 

The  resources  already  available  on  campus 
for  dealing  with  wellness  are  “fantastic.”  she 
says,  and  a lot  of  the  group’s  initial  efforts  will 
go  into  assembling  a comprehensive  inventory 
of  current  programs. 

Self-help  and  assertiveness  groups.  Four 
Warn,  the  nutritional  awareness  program  run 
by  Food  Services,  and  the  wellness  centre  in 
Medical  Services  are  but  a few  of  the  programs 


that  incorporate  wellness  as  a health  issue. 
Because  one  of  the  priorities  of  the  group  is  to 
co-ordinate  staff  and  faculty  activities  and  to 
ensure  strong  links  wiili  student-centred  well- 
ness programming,  Acheson  expects  both  stu- 
dent- and  faculty-oriented  groups  to  work 
together.  “We  will  try  to  combine  forces  where 
possible.” 

Tlie  working  group  will  also  be  developing 
ways  to  incorporate  the  wellness  models  into 
relevant  academic  courses  or  research  — in 
nutrition  or  biomedical  sciences,  for  example. 

Acheson  says  it’s  important  that  wellness 
be  perceived  as  a positive  goal  on  campus.  The 
group  will  not  be  legislating  health,  she  says, 
but  rather  will  be  “looking  at  offering  healthful 
alternatives  to  risk  behavior.”  Promoting  a 
good,  healthy  lifestyle  is  “one  of  the  areas 
where  we’re  going  to  make  the  biggest  impact 
in  the  future.” 

Besides  assessing  the  wellness  programs  at 
U of  G,  the  working  group  will  be  studying 
similar  programs  in  industry  and  at  other 
universities.  They  will  also  be  consulting  with 
departments  across  campus  and  invite  all  in- 
dividuals or  groups  , with  concerns  to  contact 
the  group  members  listed  below.  “We  wdhl  to 
talk  to  anyone  who  wants  to  talk  to  us,”  says 
Acheson. 

The  group  will  hold  its  first  meeting  Dec. 
12  and  will  submit  its  report  to  the  President’s 
Advisory  Council  on  March  31, 1990. 

In  addition  to  Acheson,  who  can  be  reached 
at  Ext.  2131,  members  of  the  President’s  Ad- 
visory Council  Working  Group  on  Wellness 
are  John  Campbell,  Environmental  Health  & 
Safely,  Ext  2(M6;  Norm  DeMers,  Counselling 
& Student  Resource  Centre,  ExL  2387;  Helen 
De  Salis,  Medical  Services,  Ext  2131;  Carl 
Gorman,  Communications  Services,  Ext. 
2663;  David  Murray,  College  of  Arts,  Ext 
3301;  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology,  Exl 
3382;  Vic  Reimer,  Personnel,  Exl.  8778;  and 
Susan  SUTJthers,  Medical  Services,  Ext. 
2131.0 


Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-president, 
student  affairs,  cuts  the  ribbon  to  open  the 
new  phsjiotherapy  unit  at  Medical  Ser- 
vices. Looking  on  is  physiotherapist  Dawn 


O’Connor-Rea.  The  University  made  a 
loan  to  Medical  Services  to  establish  the 
facility. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 
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Senate 


Ac  idemic  misconduct  is  punished  at  U of  G. 
Annual  statistics  presented  to  Senate  Nov.  21 
show  that  25  cases  of  cheating  were  referred  to 
college  deans  in  1988/89 — nine  more  than  the 
previous  year. 

Of  these,  24  were  judged  guilty  and  one  not 
guilty,  compared  with  13  guilty  and  three  not 
guilty  in  1987/88. 

In  1988/89,  six  students  received  official 
warnings,  16  lost  marks,  two  were  debarred, 
and  one  was  required  to  redo  assignments  to 
complete  a course.  In  1987^8,  there  was  one 
official  warning,  12  losses  of  marks,  one  debar- 
ment and  one  other  penalty  imposed.  There 
were  no  expulsions  in  cither  year. 

Senate  believes  that  if  these  statistics  are 
published  regularly,  it  will  know  the  extent  of 
cheating  and  whether  it  is  increasing  or 
decreasing  from  one  year  to  the  next  Students 
will  also  be  more  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
cheating  if  they  know  that  penalties  are  actu- 
ally imposed,  Senate  says. 

The  penalties  for  academic  misconduct  are 
listed  in  the  Policy  on  Academic  Misconduci 
approved  by  Senate  in  1977  and  the  “Senate 
Policy  on  Academic  Misconduct,”  which  is 
printed  on  pages  47  and  49  of  lire  1987/89 
Undergraduate  Handbook. 

Striking  committee 

Senate  approved  changes  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  (BGS), 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  Academic  Fre^om. 
Prof.  Jamie  Snell,  History,  will  replace  Prof. 
Gil  Stellcr,  History,  on  BGS  Jan.  1. 1990,  and 
graduate  student  Heidi  Witt  will  be  replaced  by 
Sandra  Watson.  Prof.  Harold  Chapman. 
Biomedical  Sciences,  will  replace  the  late 
professor  Kumar  Bhatnagar  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  Prof.  Tammy  Bray.  Nutritional 
Sciences,  has  joined  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Freedom. 

Senate  also  approved  its  appointees  to  the 
selection  committee  for  the  director  of  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  — Profs.  Richard  Prolz,  Land 
Resource  Science;  Fred  Dahms,  Geography; 
Bill  lames.  School  of  Engineering;  lackie 
Wolfe,  USRPD;  and  Elizabeth  Edwards,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  school. 

Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 

Senate  approved  changes  to  the  bachelor  of 
science  in  engineering  admission  requirements 
and  approved  co-op  options  in  environmental 
engineering,  information  engineering  and  food 
science  engineering  for  the  bachelor  ofscience 
in  engineering  program. 


Cheating  doesn’t  pay 


Board  of  Graduate  Studies 

Senate  approved  additions  to  graduate  and 
associated  graduate  faculty  as  follows: 
Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term — J. 
Fetrow,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  North 
Carolina  Stale  Universily/Population 
Medicine; 

Associated  graduate  faculty  without  term 
— R.  Wigle,  department  of  economics,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  Universily/Depaitment  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business; 

Provisional  graduate  faculty  — Herbert 
Axelrod,  adjunct  professor,  Zoology;  J. 
Bradford,  adjunct  professor,  Computing  and 
Information  Science;  G.  Filson,  associate 
professor.  Rural  Extension  Studies;  Doug  Joy, 
assistant  professor.  School  of  Engineering; 
J.O.  Mitterer,  adjunct  professor.  Computing 
and  Information  Science;  H.  Saradi- 
Mendelovici,  assistant  professor.  Department 
of  Languages  and  Liicralures/Hislory  andR.B. 
Stubbings,  adjunct  professor/Animal  and 
Poultry  Science; 

Tranter  from  provisional  to  full  graduate 
faculty  — M.  Shoukii,  associate  professor, 
Population  Medicine; 

Special  graduate  faculty  — Jim  Petilte,  re- 
search associate.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Senate  also  approved  a new  course, 
“Regulation  in  Muscle  Metabolism,”  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Graduate  Calendar. 

Library  Committee 

Senate  approved  a report  on  library  hours 
of  operation  for  this  Christmas  and  next 
semester.  Library  service  has  been  extended 
during  the  Christmas  break  from  two  to  three 
days,  and  Sunday  library  hours  have  been  ex- 
tended during  the  winter  semester  by  moving 
to  a 9 a.m.  opening  from  noon. 

The  Christmas  schedule  will  appear  in  At 
Guelph  Dec.  14;  the  winter  semester  schedule 
will  appear  in  the  first  issue  of  1990. 

Committee  on  Awards 

Senate  approved  three  new  awards  as 
follows; 

• Canada  Packers  Scholarship  — an  an- 
nual award  of  $750,  tenable  with  other 
Senate  awards,  to  a student  who  has  com- 
pleted the  fourth  semester  of  the  animal 
and  poultry  science  major  in  the 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  degree  program,  who  has  high 
academic  standing  and  shows  evidence  of 
leadership  contribution  to  University 
and/or  community  life.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  department  chair  by 
Nov.  1.  The  selection  committee  is  the 


Tickets  still  available 
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OAC  Awards  Committee  on  recommen- 
dation of  Canada  Packers  and  the  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  The  donor  is  Canada  Packers  Inc. 
Doug  Wakely  Memorial  Scholarship  — 
an  annual  undergraduate  award  of  $1,000, 
tenable  with  other  Senate  awards,  to  a 
student  enrolled  in  the  B.Sc.(Agr.) 
program  who  has  completed  courses  in 
livestock  production  or  in  grain  crop 
production  and  who  has  participated  in 
athletics  at  tlte  University,  intramural  or 
community  level  as  a player  or  in  an  or- 
ganizing capacity.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  students  from  the  counties/ 
regions  of  Wellington,  Huron,  Bruce, 
Pertli  or  Waterloo.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  assistant  registrar,  Student 
Awards,  by  April  1.  The  selection  com- 
mittee is  Ae  OAC  Awards  Committee. 
The  donor  is  Harrison  Group  of  the 
Ontario  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers. 

The  Clara  E.  Elliott  Scholarships  — 
four  annual  undergraduate  awards  of 
$8,000  in  the  College  of  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Studies,  paid  in  instalments  of 
$2,000  a year,  to  full-time  students  enter- 
ing first  semester  with  an  “A”  average 
from  high  school  and  demonstrated 
leadership  potential.  When  possible,  each 
department  within  the  college  will  award 
a scholarship.  In  the  event  that  a candidate 
is  not  available  in  each  department,  more 
than  one  award  can  be  given  in  other 
departments.  Before  making  subsequent 
payments,  the  awards  committee  will  con- 
duct an  annual  review.  These  awards  are 
not  tenable  with  other  Senate  awards.  Ap- 
plication is  not  necessary.  The  selection 
committee  is  the  FACS  College  Awards 
Committee.  The  donor  is  the  estate  of 
Clara  E.  Elliott.  O 


Join  the 
festivities 


, December  S,  1 989 

A concluding  celebration  of  ; 
" the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  University  of  Guelph 


Hip  of  Beef 
Buffet 

Dancing  to  the  sounds  of 

Player 


Dr.  Hnoii  : 


Itemorks  VOO  p.m 


$20.00  per  person 

(plus  II  50c  hiiiidlinf!  i-tiiirt-f/ 

Tickets  on  Sale  November  13 
University  Centre  Box  Office 


Visitor 

John  Thwaites,  a professor  of  engineering  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England,  is  a visitor 
in  the  School  of  Engineering  until  Dec.  3.  His 
area  of  expertise  is  applied  mechanics  with 
reference  to  fibres  and  fibre  processing,  most 
recently  in  bacteria  fibres.  He  can  be  reached 
at  Ext.  2438.0 


Table  Reservations  -U  iepied 
l isa  «Sr  Stasieri  ard  .■ti  i rpied 
For  information  call 
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Among  ourselves 


Editor’s  note:  Everyone  is  busy,  but  wouldn’t 
it  be  great  if  we  could  do  better  at  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  and  using  our  time  more 
effectively? 

This  week.  At  Guelph  introduces  “Among 
Ourselves,”  a regular  column  of  tips,  tactics 
and  techniques  on  listening,  writing,  team- 
work, courtesy,  productivity  and  dealing  with 
die  public.  The  source  of  each  tip  will  be  cited 
so  you  can  read  further  on  your  particular  area 
of  interest. 

If  you  have  any  helpful  hints  you  want  to 


share,  send  them  to  At  Guelph,  Creative  Ser- 
vices, Level  4,  University  Centre. 

• Leave  important  notes  or  materials  on  the 
chairs  of  office  associates.  On  especially 
busy  days,  the  in  box  can  overflow  and 
cluttered  desks  can’t  absorb  “another 
piece  of  paper.” 

• When  you  must  ask  someone  on  the 
telephone  to  hold,  provide  the  name  of  the 
person  who  will  be  speaking  with  tire 
caller.  You’ll  find  people  will  wait  longer. 

(communication  bruJings.Jufy  I9S9.) 


United  Way  — We  can  make  it! 


$106,247  — that’s  how  much  the  University 
community  had  donated  to  this  year’s  United 
Way  campus  appeal  as  of  Nov.  22. 

Our  goal  is  $115,000  — a goal  that  is 
definitely  attainable,  says  University  UW 
chair,  Barbara  Abercrombie. 

If  you  have  not  yet  given  to  the  appeal  or  a 
canvasser  has  not  approached  you,  please  use 
the  pledge  card  below  and  return  it  to  Gabrielle 




Hubert,  Records,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Level 
4,  University  Centre. 

“If  everyone  who  gave  to  the  University 
appeal  in  previous  years  but  has  not  yet  given 
this  year  were  to  mt^e  a contribution,  we  could 
certmnly  reach  our  goal,”  says  Abercrombie. 
“I  hope  people  will  think  about  how  much 
good  their  donation  will  do  in  the  community 
and  give  generously  in  this,  our  final  appeal  in 
this  year’s  campaign.”  O 
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Plusc  reium  youi  pledge  caid  u>  GabricUc  Hubeit,  Suidcni  Awards 
OITicc,  Level  4.  Umvosiiy  Centre. 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  LEND  A HAND 

r H 


I- 

Oopanmeni  Number  

Social  l<^surance  Number  _ 


□ I PLEOGE  TO  THE  GUELPH  UNITED  WAY  and 
authorize  The  University  to  deduct  from  my  paycheque 

□ □ □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 
|s2|s3|s4|s5|s6|s7|s6|s9(t10|  ~|  $ per  week 
WHICH  EQUALS 

I >4  I S6  I sa  |sio|t12|514jsi6|si9|s2o|  | S per  pay  period 

FOR  A TOTAL  YEARLY  PLEDGE  OF  S 

a PAID  NOW  ICASH  OR  CHEQUE)  S 
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Former  OVC  dean  Trevor  Lloyd 
Jones  and  President  Brian  Segal. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy, 
Photographic  Services 


Seated,  left  to  right:  President  Brian  Segal; 
Jean  Hamilton,  widow  of  B of  G member 
William  Hamilton;  Jean  Branion,  widow 
of  Hugh  Branion,  First  graduate  studies 
dean;  Alex  Millward,  widow  of  Bert 
Millward,  first  vice-president,  administra- 
tion;  and  former  president  Burt 
Matthews.  Standing:  Fred  Presant,  last 
chair  of  the  Board  of  Regents;  David  Scott, 


first  director  of  Physical  Resources; 
Ronald  Ritchie,  co-chair  of  the  First  capital 
campaign;  Tom  McEwan,  Hrst  B of  G 
chair;  Murdo  MacKinnon,  First  dean  of 
arts;  former  Ontario  premier  Bill  Davis; 
first  chief  librarian  Lachlan  MacRae;  first 
OAC  dean  NJl.  “Rick”  Richards;  First 
registrar  Herg  Pettipiere;  and  Laurence 
Kerr,  a member  of  the  first  board. 

Phoio  by  Heib  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


CSA  president  Marty  Williams,  retired 
CPS  dean  Earl  MacNaughton  and  Ian 
McMillan,  representing  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


25th  anniversary  medals 


From  left:  President  Brian  Segal;  Wellington  Coun- 
ty warden 'John  Green;  Guelph  Mayor  John 
Counsel ; Aubrey  Hagar,  chair  of  the  citizens’  com- 
mitte : t'lat  raised  public  support  for  the  University; 
and  retired  CPS  dean  Earl  MacNaughton. 

Photo  uy  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


President  Brian  Segal  and  former  chancellor 
William  A.  Stewart,  who  was  minister  of  agriculture 
at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  University. 

Photo  by  Marg  Qialmen,  OVC 


From  left:  President  Brian  Segal;  Gordon  Nixon, 
chair  of  the  AMF  Advisory  Council;  and  Dan  Rose, 
former  UGAA  president 

Photo  by  Joaimc  Walters,  External  Relations 


Twenty-nine  individuals  and  associations  Murray.  The  awards  recognize  early 
have  received  25th  anniversary  medals  for  administrators  and  Board  of  Governors 
their  contributions  to  U of  G during  its  members,  community  and  organizational 
earlydays.They werechosenbyaselection  support,  and  long-serving  faculty  and 
committee  chaired  bv  Dean  of  Arts  David  staff. 


Seated,  left  to  right:  Margaret  McCready, 
first  dean  of  Macdonald  Institute  and 
FACS;  Roy  Harrison,  a fieldperson  for  48 
years;  Joe  Hersey,  a member  of  the 
laundry  staff  for  44  years;  and  Andrea 
Madden,  widow  of  economics  professor 
Jack  Madden.  Standing:  Vice-President, 
Academic,  Jack  MacDonald;  Vice- 
President,  Administration,  Charles 


Ferguson;  Richard  and  Bonnie 
MacLachlan,  son  and  daughter  of  the  late 
first  president,  J.D.  MacLachlan;  Bill 
Mitchell,  a member  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  for  37  years;  Don  Barnuro,  who 
was  at  OVC  for  42  years;  and  retired  CPS 
dean  Earl  MacNaughton,  chair  of  the  25th 

anniversary  committee. 

photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Wtotographic  Services 
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Research 


Research  news 


Piglets  central  to  research 
on  premature  infants 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Premature  infants  have  an  ally  in  their  quest  for 
life-giving  nutrition  — U of  G researcher 
Linda  Wykes  and  her  baby  pigs. 

Wykes,  a graduate  student  working  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  in 
collaboration  with  Toronto’s  HospiialFor  Sick 
Children,  is  studying  piglets’  response  to  in- 
travenous solutions  as  a model  for  premature 
babies. 

As  many  as  10  per  cent  of  all  North 
American  human  babies  are  bom  weighing 
less  than  five  pounds;  almost  two  per  cent 
weigh  less  than  three  pounds.  Many  must  be 
fed  intravenously  because  of  undeveloped 
respiratory  and  digestive  systems. 

“Many  of  the  possible  complications  faced 
in  the  management  and  long-term  outcome  of 
premature  babies  are  related  to  nutrition 
problems,”  says  Wykes.  “Our  goal  is  to 
decrease  the  incidence  of  health  problems  in 
babies  bom  prematurely.” 

Because  the  only  nutrition  inuavenously 
fed  infants  receive  is  through  their  IV  solution, 
establishing  its  precise  composition  is 
paramount.  Amino  acids  — the  building 
blocks  for  protein  — are  among  the  most  criti- 
cal elements  of  the  solution,  which  includes 
amino  acids,  glucose,  fat,  vitamins,  minerals 
and  clccuolytes. 


Although  premature  babies  need  large 
quantities  of  protein  to  accommodate  their 
rapid  growth,  too  much  can  overload  their 
regulatory  systems  and  create  immediate  and 
long-term  health  complications. 

Using  piglets  as  models,  Wykes  is  search- 
ing for  the  critical  balance  of  amino  acids.  “In 
their  nutrient  requirements,  pigs  resemble 
humans  in  more  ways  than  any  other  non- 
primate mammalian  species,”  she  says.  In  fact, 
pigs  have  been  important  models  in  research 
into  infant  formula  feeding,  atherosclerosis, 
malnutrition  and  nutrient  absorption  and 
metabolism. 

But  premature  babies  — as  compared  to 
full-term  infants — share  even  more  traits  with 
their  porcine  counterparts.  Both  have  a lower 
fat  content  and  less  thermal  insulation  and 
energy  reserve,  higher  metabolic  rates  and 
higher  rales  of  protein  turnover. 

Medical  science  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  care  of  premature  babies,  says  Wykes, 
but  now  it’s  time  to  fine-tune  the  process. 
“NuU’ition  is  one  way  to  do  iL  When  we  see 
which  solution  is  best  and  understand  why,  we 
have  a rationale  for  using  that  formula  to  im- 
prove premature  infants’  nutrition.” 

This  research  is  supported  by  the  Medical 
Research  Council  of  Canada.  O 


OPIRG  urges  moratorium 
<j)n  cuts  to  VIA  Rail 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

When  OPIRG-Guclph  assigned  Peter  Thom  to 
follow  the  VIA  Rail  issue,  especially  the 
proposed  reductions  in  service,  he  was  well- 
suited  to  the  job.  He  had  already  embarked  on 
a Iclter-wriung  campaign  opposing  the  plans. 

“I  was  angry  about  the  cuts,”  he  says.  “1 
wrote  to  the  prime  minister.  I wrote  to  the  two 
leaders  of  opposition,  the  transport  critics  and 
n^y  MP.” 

Thom,  an  environmental  information  of- 
ficer, is  one  of  six  people  hired  by  OPIRG- 
Guclph  under  an  Environmental  Youth  Corps 
Grant  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

When  he  researched  the  VIA  issue,  as  part 
of  his  four-month  conuacl  position,  he  found 
that  the  environmental  impact  of  the  cuts  had 
been  poorly  studied. 

An  environmental  assessment  impact  study 
undertaken  by  Transport  Canada  gives  no 
documentauon  of  the  environmental  effects, 
says  Thom. 

Government  statistics  estimate  that  the  VIA 
Rail  cuts  will  result  in  one  million  more  car 
uips  on  Canadian  roads  in  1990.  The  report 
says  the  increase  in  fuel  consumption  and  ex- 
haust emissions  will  not  be  significant.  The 
report  does  not,  however,  quantify  present 
levels  of  consumption  or  emission,  he  says.  It 
also  doesn’t  explain  what  it  considers  sig- 
nificant increases  in  consumption  and  emis- 
sions to  be,  nor  docs  it  address  the  issue  of 
increased  salt  use  on  roads  and  increased  rub- 
ber consumption  for  tires. 

In  an  eight-page  brief  prepared  for  the 
standing  committee  on  transport,  Thom  calls 
the  potential  environmental  consequences 
“cxucmely  negative”  and  “widespread.” 

He  says  the  government  has  let  rail  service 
deteriorate  over  the  years,  which  has  caused  its 
profits  to  drop.  This  lack  of  profitability  has 
been  cited  as  the  chief  reason  for  cutting  VIA 
Rail  services  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
Tiiom  questions  the  cost  savings  of  the  VIA 
cuts  — an  estimated  $1  billion  over  the  next 
five  years  — noting  that  severance  payments 
for  VI  Aemployees,  higher  costs  for  road  main- 
tenance and  repair,  reduced  employment  and 
revenue  in  the  tourist  industry  and  the  costs  of 


highway  and  airport  maintenance  and  repair 
Irave  not  been  taken  into  account.  Other  costs 
include  environmental  damage  and  displace- 
ment of  people. 

The  reductions  in  service  will  have  espe- 
cially negative  effects  on  students,  he  says. 
Those  who  live  outside  the  Guelph  area  will 
experience  reduced  mobility  and  higherprices. 
Rail  fares  are  expected  to  rise  by  25  to  50  per 
cent  Jan.  15,  when  the  cutbacks  become  effec- 
tive. 

“The  impact  will  affect  the  people  least  able 
to  deal  with  them,”  Thom  says. 

The  cuts  in  the  busy  Windsor  to  Quebec 
City  corridor  are  not  as  severe  as  in  other 
regions  of  Canada,  but  they  will  have  negative 
effects.  Increases  in  traffic  jams,  traffic  acci- 
dents. noise  pollution  and  human  stress  can  be 
expected,  he  says. 

It’s  estimated  the  rail  reductions  will  result 
in  an  additional  508,619  cars  on  the  road  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  figure  does  not  take 
into  account  the  natural  increase  in  car  num- 
bers in  these  two  provinces. 

Thom’s  brief  calls  for  a moratorium  on 
passenger  rml  cuts  until  the  Canadian  public 
can  participate  in  scheduled  public  meetings 
across  the  country.  It  also  calls  for  upgraded 
service  of  the  existing  rail  system  and  a 
feasibility  study  of  a high-speed  rail  line  in  the 
Quebec  City- Windsor  coiridor. 

Thom  urges  concerned  people  to  protest  the 
cuts  by  contacting  federal  and  provincial 
politicians.  An  ingenious  way  of  doing  this,  he 
says,  is  to  send  messages  to  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney’s  fax  machine  at  1-613-957- 
5563.  “Also,  take  the  train.” 

On  Dec.  2,  OPIRG-Guelph  will  co-sponsor 
a railway  hootenanny  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  VIA 
Rail  station  in  Guelph  and  at  9:30  p.m.  at  the 
Albion  Hotel.  It  will  feature  musiciaiB  and 
speakers,  with  proceeds  going  to  “Save  the 
Rails.” 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  “The  Ties  That 
Bind”  will  be  organizing  a day  of  protest  in 
Ottawa  Dec.  6.  At  2 p.m.,  a rally  will  be  held 
on  Parliament  Hill,  followed  by  a benefit  con- 
cert at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Ottawa  Congress 
Centre.  O 


Office  of  Research 
deadlines 

Dec.  15 

Fisheries  & Oceans  Canada  — Science 
Subvention  Program 

This  program  supports  research  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  aquatic  biology  and  fisheries 
science,  physical  and  chemical  aquatic  scien- 
ces and  socioeconomics. 

National  Research  Council  — 

Canada/France  Science  & Technology 
Co-operation  Program 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Municipal  Affairs 
Student  Research  Assistance  Program 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
Ontario  Renewable  Resources  Research 
Grant  Program 

These  grants  support  research  important  to 
the  province  with  respect  to  the  development, 
management,  protection  and  rehabilitation  of 
Ontario’s  renewable  resources. 

Canadian  Institute  for  International 
Peace  and  Security 

The  institute  provides  research  funds  in  the 
areas  of  defence,  arms  control,  disarmament 
and  conflict  resolution. 

The  Hamilton  Foundation  — E.B. 

Eastburn  Fellowships 

Landscape  Ontario  Horticultural  IVades 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  grants  to  fund  up  to 
25  per  cent  of  projects,  with  preference  given 
to  projects  under  $1 ,000. 

Dec.  20 

The  Whitaker  Foundation 

Preliminary  applications  are  due  for  medi- 
cal research  projects  that  substantially  involve 
the  innovative  use  of  engineering  techniques 
or  principles. 

Ontario  Vegetable  Growers  Marketing 
Board 

Grants  are  available  for  vegetable  research. 
Jan.  3 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  Career 
Development  Fellowship  Awards 

Support  for  highly  qualified  candidates 
who  have  recently  completed  their  formal  re- 
search training  in  a blood  transfusion  service 
setting. 

Jan.  5 

Canada  Council  — Explorations  Program 

A preliminary  description  of  the  project 
must  be  provided  to  the  council  for  a decision 
on  its  eligibility. 

Environment  Canada  — Atmospheric 
Environment  Service 

Environment  Canada  provides  research 
grants  for  studies  on  atmospheric  processes,  air 
quality,  meteorological  services  and  Canadian 
climate. 

Ministry  of  the  Environment  — 
Environmental  Research 

The  ministry’s  research  interests  focus  on 
air  quality,  water  quality,  liquid  and  solid 
waste,  analyfical  method  development  and 
socioeconomics. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — Health 
Research  Personnel  Fellowships 

These  fellowships  provide  support  to  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  clinical  or  community 


health  research  programs. 

Arthritis  Society 

Research  groups  — group  facilitation 
grants. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  Ileitis  and 
Colitis  Summer  Student  Scholarships 

Short-term  support  is  available  for  under- 
graduate students  for  introductory  training  in 
research  in  gastroenterology. 

Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  grants  for  scholars 
from  Commonwealth  countries  for  research  in 
Venice,  Italy. 

The  Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada  — 

Allied  Health  Council 

Funding  is  available  for  research,  special 
projects  and  scholarships  in  nephrology  or 
urology. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of 
Canada  — Fellowships 

The  association  offers  postdoctoral  and 
predoctoral  fellowships  in  genetic  and  muscle 
research  and  summer  fellowships  in  various 
neuromuscular  diseases. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Advanced  study  institutes  and  advanced 
research  workshops. 

Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  — Student 
Dissertation  Research 

Research  grants  for  archeological  research 
in  Ontario. 

Jan. 19 

Calgary  Institute  for  the  Humanities 

Visiting  research  fellowships  for  scholars 
on  sabbatical  or  release-time  leaves  provide 
the  opportunity  for  a research  visit  to  the  in- 
siituie. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships for  the  study  of  addiction  to  alcohol 
and  other  drugs. 

Secretary  of  State  — Canadian  Ethnic 
Studies 

Visiting  lectureships  and  grants  in  ethnic 
studies. 

Ministry  of  the  Environment  — Pesticides 
Advisory  Committee 

Research  proposals  should  focus  on  deter- 
mining potential  environmental  hazards  as- 
sociated with  current  pesticide  use,  and 
developing  modified  or  alternative  approaches 
to  pest  control  to  reduce  pesticide  input  into  the 
environment. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  for  Ukrainian 
and  Canadian-Ukrainian  studies. 

Jan.  22. 

Environment  Canada  — Canadian 
Wildlife  Service 

Funds  awarded  through  contracts  and 
University  faculty  supervising  students  whose 
thesis  research  is  on  wildlife  species,  com- 
munities or  habitats. 

Department  of  National  Defence  — 
Postdoctoral 

Military  and  strategic  studies. 

American  Philosophical  Society 

Grants-in-aid  (up  to  $3,5(K))  for  basic  re- 
search in  all  fields  of  learning. 

Continued  on  page  5 
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Report  of  the 
Inspection  Audit 


University  of  Guelph 

Comments 
on  the  Audit 


November  28, 1988 


UNIVERSITY 

VGUELPH 


Memo  from  B of  G chair 

The  provincial  auditor’s  report,  tabled  in  the  Ontario  Lcgislaturc  Nov.  28,  was  the  result  of 
an  audit  carried  out  at  Guelph  last  fall  and  winter  under  the  terms  of  the  Ontario  Audit  Act 
Guelph  is  one  of  three  Ontario  universities  being  audited. 

Although  audit  reports  seldom  stress  the  positive  aspects  of  an  audit,  in  this  case  we  are 
pleased  that  the  auditor  commended  the  University  for  its  well-controlled  payroll  and  benefit 
transactions,  an  area  that  accounts  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  budget 

It  also  commented  favorably  on  good  purchasing  and  payment  practices,  particularly  the 
documentation  of  requisiuons  and  invoicing. 

On  receipt  of  the  initial  draft  from  the  provincial  auditor  last  spring,  the  Board  of 
Governors  — in  it?  desire  to  thoroughly  cvaliwlc  and  verify  the  content — created  a special 
committee  that  subsequently  spent  a great  deal  of  time  reviewing  all  the  financial  statements 
and  related  audit  infomiation  of  the  University. 

The  committee  met  with  the  provincial  auditor  twice,  and  our  staff  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  provincial  auditor’s  office  on  several  occasions.  Our  committee  requested 
that  the  adminisuaiion  prepare  a complete  and  detailed  audit  trail  on  all  mailers  ra^cd  by 
the  provincial  auditor.  Our  staff  conducted  extensive  audit  trails,  often  in  the  interests  of 
verification,  in  areas  that  ought  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  provincial  auditor. 

We  reviewed  the  material  contained  in  the  auditor’s  fust  dr^i  report  and  divided  it  into 
three  categories: 

• findings  that  we  accepted; 

• areas  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  because  the  evidence  presented  by  Uie  auditor  was 
inadequate  and  required  more  research;  and 

• judgments  that  were  rejected  because  the  evidence  did  not  support  the  auditor’s 
statements. 

As  a result  of  our  own  extensive  research,  there  were  findings  that  we  accepted.  In  these 
areas,  we  initialed  changes.  Most  of  the  items  in  the  second  group  were  subsequently 
removed  or  modified  by  the  provincial  auditor  because  there  was  no  supporting  evidence. 
The  third  group  of  recommendations  or  judgmental  observations  was  reject^  by  the  special 
board  commiuee  in  the  knowledge  tliat  its  own  carefully  deliberated  decisions  were  in  the 
best  interests  of  Uie  University. 

Having  carried  out  our  own  extensive  research,  we  fell  comfortable  about  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  auditor’s  recommendations.  In  fact,  we  reconfirmed  our  knowledge  that  the 
financi^  controls  of  this  University  are  very  strong. 

As  a result  of  our  research,  the  auditor  amended  his  report,  removing  most  unsubstan- 
tiated judgments. 

Where  improvements  were  needed,  we  have  pul  the  necessary  means  in  place  to 
implement  appropriate  changes.  But  when  recommendations  were  inappropriate  or  inac- 
curate. we  had  no  qualms  in  disagreeing  willi  the  report 

For  example,  the  auditor  recommended  that  the  University  keep  an  inventory  of  all 
fumilure  and  equipment —an  opUon  that  the  Board  of  Governors  had  previously  considered 
and  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  set-up  costs  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $350,000  and 
annual  costs  would  be  $100,000.  As  is  generally  known,  dcpanmenis  have  considerable 
incentive  to  protect  their  assets  because  they  are  liable  for  the  first  $5 ,000  in  loss  or  damages. 

The  University  does,  of  course,  keep  detailed  inventories  of  library  and  art  coUeciions, 
audio-visual  equipment,  chemicals  used  in  laboratories  and  fire  equipment 

A major  section  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  enrolrncnt  reporting  because  the  data 
provided  by  the  universities  is  used  by  the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Aff^  (OCU  A) 
in  making  annual  recommendations  to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  on 

operating  grants.  ^ . . . . 

As  a result  of  the  auditcff ’s  report,  the  University  will  make  changes  in  its  reporung  ot 
students  enrolled  in  the  winter  semester.  Guelph  has  been  repotting  students  enrolled  in 
winter  in  accordance  with  a special  agreement  made  with  the  ministry  in  1977,  designed  to 

put  Guelph  on  a par  with  institutions  that  do  not  have  winter  registration. 

Under  the  terras  of  that  agreement,  we  were  allowed  to  count  students  who  registered  m 
September  with  the  staled  intention  of  attending  school  for  two  semesters.  As  a result  of  the 
audit  and  subsequent  communications  with  the  ministry,  Guelph  will  no  longer  count 
students  who  unofficially  withdraw  in  the  winter  semester.  Unfortunately,  this  puts  us  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  because  other  institutions  do  not  have  an  accurate  count  of 

students  who  witiidraw  in  the  winter.  ■ , • ,u  . 

The  provincial  auditor’s  comments  on  enrolment  were  somcwliat  misleading  m that 
enrolment  reporting  is  as  much  related  to  the  share  of  BIUs  any  umversity  wimin 

the  system  as  to  the  gaining  of  more  resources.  The  board  is  not  happy  that  Guelph,  which 
was  following  approved  guidelines,  will  now  operate  at  a Advantage  in  the  system. 
Following  communications  between  Guelph  and  the  ministry,  plans  are  now  under  way 

to  clarify  this  policy  for  all  Ontario  universities.  . , ^ 

The  auditor’s  report  staled  that  some  first-year  students  are  being  mi^laKined  as 
upper-year  students,  increasing  the  University’s  income.  Using  the  auditor  s cruaia  of  eight 
..  constituting  completion  of  first  year,  the  Umversity  was  out  a net  of  19  out  of 


Because  miscounts  can  occur  when  students  register  for  courses  that  they  later  drop,  the 
University  has  redefined  its  determination  of  semester  level  so  dial  it  is  now  based  on  courses 

the  UnivetsUys  method  of  diffemhtifting  between 
honors  and  general  students.  Guelph  diSferentiates  on  the  basts  of  programs  ap^ved  by 
Senate  and  summarized  in  the  calendar.  11115  area,  where  there  is  wide  vananon  in  defimuon 
across  the  system,  is  currently  being  reviewed  by  OCUA. 

nie  au^lor  also  questioned  the  calculaUon  of  pay  for  thiM 
sludy/research  leave.  By  the  time  of  the  audit,  however,  policy  ^ ***" 

made  to  eliminate  the  rigid  salary  grid  and  payments  that  might  deviate  from  policy. 

Mothir quSdon  w^Ihe  failure  of  two  faculty  to  submit  reports  m the  »d  of 
their  leaves,  niis  matter,  too,  had  been  addressed  before  the  auditors  arrived.  All  faculty  are 

now  required  to  submit  a report  within  two  months  of  return. 

ThMuditor  also  questioned  the  board’s  decision  on  two  maltere  concerning  ihepresidenu 

In  both  caseti,  the  board  is  satisfied  with  its  decisions. 

The  first  was  former  president  Burt  Mailhews  s reliremCTt  allowanM,  atiOTged  on  *e 
basis  of  his  26  years  of  service  and  the  early  retirement  option  av^le  at  the  time.  ^ 
option  was  open  to  all  faculty,  and  in  the  president's  case,  was  based  on  his  sennee  as  a land 
iwource  science  professor.  When  his  term  as  president  ended  m 1988.  Matthews 
a tenured  faculty  member  and  chose  to  lake  early  rctircmenL  The  aUowance  was  not  only 

justiMjtat^^^  that  the  provincial  auditor,  who  showed  little  undei^ding  of  tte 
operation  of  universities,  was  unable  to  understand  how  a university  p^ident  could  ^ 
hme  a faculty  appoinunenti  AlUiough  the  board  agrees  that  a mathematical  miscalculation 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Memorandum  Continued from  page  1 

was  made  on  ihe  former  president’s  retirement 
allowance,  it  totally  rejects  the  auditor’s  judg- 
ment that  the  early  retirement  allowance  is 
questionable. 

The  second  issue  was  President  Brian 
Segal’s  employment  compensation  arrange- 
ment, which  includes  an  interest-free  mortgage 


loan  for  the  president’s  term  of  ofTice,  a nine- 
month  administrative  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
term  and  the  use  of  a car  with  driver. 

This  anangement  was  approved  by  the 
board  and  thoroughly  reviewed  — not  only  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  but  subsequently 
— and  the  board  very  strongly  believes  the 
compensation  arrangement  is  most  ap- 
propriate. It  is  consistent  with  Guelph’s  finan- 
cial commitments  to  past  presidents  and  with 


compensation  arrangements  for  university 
presidents  across  the  country,  and  is  a reflec- 
tion of  the  board’s  desire  to  be  competitive  in 
terms  of  presidential  selection. 

As  chair  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  I would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  special  board  committee,  the 
members  of  tlte  administration  and  others  who 
participated  in  this  lengthy  process. 

We  on  the  board  come  away  from  the  audit. 


having  responded  in  a positive  way  to 
reasonable  suggestions,  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  financial  control  and  accountability  of 
this  University  are  very  strong. 


Ian  Murray, 
Chair,  Board  of  Governors 


Auditor’s  report  summary 


Scope  and  objective 


Our  audit  objective  was  to  assess  the  adequacy 
of  the  University’s  accounting  records  and  re- 
lated procedures.  Specifically,  we  examined 
whether 

• enrolment  data  reported  to  the  ministry  for 
funding  purposes  were  accurate  and  com- 
plied with  guidelines  established  by  the 


Enrolment  reporting 

Improvements  were  required  in  enrolment 
reporting  procedures.  Many  students  were  im- 
properly reported,  resulting  in  higher  enrol- 
ment for  funding  purposes. 

Plant  assets 

The  University’s  position  is  that  the  costs 
involved  in  establishing  an  adequate  system  of 
control  over  plant  assets  exce^  the  possible 
losses  that  could  occur  from  lost  or  stolen 
assets.  Accordingly,  there  were  few  central 


ministry  and  by  the  University; 

• assets  acquired  were  properly  controlled 
and  accounted  for,  and 

• controls  over  operating  expenditures  and 
payroll  transactions,  including  study/re- 
search leaves,  were  adequate,  and  that 


such  expenditures  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policies  and  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Byagreementwith  the  University,  our  audit 
was  restricted  to  expenditures  funded  by  grants 
from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. Accordingly,  we  excluded  the  agricul- 


tural research  grants  provided  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Also,  any  expendi- 
tures paid  for  through  other  funding  sources 
such  as  federal  grants,  special  donations  or 
ancillary  revenues  (bookstore,  student  residen- 
ces, etc.)  were  excluded. 


• The  incoming  president’s  contract  made 
provisions  for  substantial  employee 
benefits. 

Study/research  leave 

Controls  over  study/research  leaves  were 

unsatisfactory.  Specifically; 

• Employees  on  siudy/research  leave  were 
often  not  paid  in  accordance  with  pay  rates 
establish^  by  University  policy. 

• Several  employees  did  not  comply  with 
the  policy  on  reporting  the  results  of  their 
study/research  leaves. 


Conclusions 

controls  governing  the  safeguarding  of  assets. 

Purchasing  and  payment 
procedures 

Generally,  established  purchasing  and  pay- 
ment procedures  were  followed  and  reflect^ 
good  business  practices.  We  noted,  however, 
that: 

• A substantial  contract  to  supply 
microcomputer  equipment  was  ques- 
tionably awarded. 

• No  one  had  to  approve  the  former 


and  findings 

president’s  personal  and  travel  expense 
claims. 

Payroll  and  employee 
benefits 

Although  payroll  and  benefit  transactions 
were  well  controlled,  we  noted: 

• At  the  end  of  his  4 1/2-year  contract  in 
1988,  the  outgoing  president  was  given 
more  than  $100,000  to  take  early  retire- 
ment, even  though  the  University  was 
under  no  obligation  to  renew  his  contract. 


Auditor’s  report  commentary 


Provincial  audit  report  University  action  University  response 


Enrolment  reporting 


The  al\ocavion  ot  operating  grants  to  the  various  universities  is  based  primarily  on  their  reported 
enrolment  figures.  The  higher  the  enrolment,  generally  speaking,  the  Mgher  the  operating  grant 
Accordingly,  a prime  audit  concern  is  the  accuracy  of  the  reported  enrolment.  Similar  to  our 
experience  at  ihe  first  university  we  audited,  and  reported  on  in  our  1988  annual  report,  we  found 
several  inaccuracies  in  the  computation  of  reported  enrolment  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 

We  outlined  our  findings  in  considerable  detail  in  our  report  to  the  University,  a copy  of  which 
was  also  sent  to  the  nunistiy.  In  essence,  we  found: 

• For  more  than  10  years,  the  University  had  been  reporting  many  students  who  were  no 
longer  attending  the  University. 


• Many  first-year  students  were  classified  as  upper-year  honors  students,  resulting  in  higher 
reported  enrolment  Upper-year  honors  students  generate  50  to  lOOper  cent  more  funding 
than  first-year  students. 


• Differentiation  between  honors  and  general  arts  and  science  students  was  open  to  wide 
interpretation  and  hence  to  inequities.  Honors  arts  and  science  students  generate  50  to  100 
per  cent  more  funding  than  do  general  students. 


University  will  take  action. 

The  University  has  followed  ministry- 
approved  reporting  practices  aimed  at  system- 
wide  equity.  But  the  ministry  has  instructed  the 
University  to  cease  this  reporting  practice  as  of 
the  1990  fiscal  year.  The  University  will  com- 
ply with  tliis  insUnction. 


University  has  taken  action. 

The  University  has  redefined  its  determination 
of  semester  level.  It  is  now  based  on  courses 
completed,  plus  courses  in  progress.  This  is 
more  reasonable  in  Guelph’s  flexible  semester 
system.  The  Registrar’s  Office  now  performs  a 
review  of  semester  levels  before  each  reporting 
date  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  first-year  and 
upper-year  classifications. 

The  University  is  taking  action. 

U of  G is  participating  in  the  review  being 
conducted  by  the  Ontario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs  (OCUA). 


The  University’s  unique  semester  system  re- 
quired full  student  registration  for  each 
semester.  Because  this  would  have  caused  in- 
equities in  the  ministry’s  funding  loU  of  G,  the 
ministry  approved  a method  of  enrolment 
reporting  for  Guelph.  This  is  documented  in  a 
1977  letter  from  the  ministry.  The  University 
and  its  external  auditor  have  followed  those 
practices  with  no  objection  from  the  ministry. 
The  misclassification  of  first-year  students  is 
being  corrected.  Because  the  total  actual  errors 
were  well  within  the  two-per-cent  permitted 
deviation,  there  was  no  overfunding. 


The  University’s  criteria  for  differentiating 
honors  and  general  students  in  both  the  arts  and 
sciences  program  are  applied  as  established  by 
Senate  and  summarize  in  the  University’s 
calendar.  Ihesc  criteria  are  based  on  the  ability 
to  declare  a major  (science  only),  total  courses, 
specified  courses,  senior-level  courses,  courses 
in  the  major  subject  area  and  average  mark  in 
major  subject  area  (arts  only). 


Both  the  University  and  the  ministry 
responded  to  these  findings,  and  their  com- 
ments are  summarized  as  follows: 

• The  University  maintained  that  the  minis- 
try had  approved  the  reporting  of  certain 
students  who  were  no  longer  attending,  in 
recognition  of  Guelph’s  unique  semester 
system.  The  ministry  advised  that  ap- 
proval was  grated  for  one  year  only, 
1977,  and  that  instructions  had  been  is- 
sued to  all  universities  in  1978  effectively 
prohibiting  the  practice.  But  the  ministry 


believed  that  the  University’s  action  in 
continuing  to  report  such  students  was  the 
result  of  a legitimate  misunderstanding 
and  should  not  occur  in  the  future. 

• The  University  is  addressing  the  misclas- 
sification of  first-year  students  and  is 
developing  a method  of  ensuring  more 
precise  classification  of  all  first-year  stu- 
dents. 

• The  University  believes  that  the  criteria  it 
has  established  to  differentiate  honors  stu- 
dents from  general  students  are  ap- 


propriate. By  allowing  each  university  to 
establish  its  own  criteria,  however,  the 
ministry  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining consistency  across  the  whole  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  the  ministry  has 
referred  the  matter  to  OCUA  for  advice 
and  recommendations. 

Both  the  University  and  the  ministry  tended 
to  downplay  our  findings  because  errors  iden- 
tified during  our  audit  represented  only  1.9  per 
cent  of  reported  enrolment.  Under  existing 
procedures,  an  error  rate  of  up  to  two  per  cent 


is  considered  tolerable. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  concerned.  Based  on 
our  university  audit  experience  to  date,  errors 
and  interpretations  found  in  enrolment  report- 
ing most  frequently  result  in  reported  enrol- 
ment exceeding  actual  enrolment  Therefore, 
these  errors  and  interpretations  are  much  more 
likely  to  generate  overfunding  than  underfund- 
ing to  a particular  university. 
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Plant  assets 

Poor  safeguarding  of  assets 

T^e  University  had  no  central  plant  asset  inventory  listing  to  keep  track  of  its  fumiture  and 
equipment  assets.  These  assets  had  a book  value  of  $78  million.  We  found  thau 


• with  the  exception  of  audio-visual  equipment  maintained  by  Technical  Operations,  most 
assets  were  not  identified  as  University  property; 

no  annual  or  periodic  physical  count  of  fumiture  and  equipment  assets  was  taken,  primarily 

because  no  listing  of  such  assets  had  ever  been  prepared  for  control  purposes;  and 
a formal  policy  for  loans  of  equipment  to  staff  did  not  exist.  Movement  of  assets  was 
generally  not  documented. 

The  University  advised  us  that  once  assets  are  acquired  and  assigned  toa  department,  few  central 
coritrols  are  maintained.  In  essence,  each  department  is  accountable  for  its  assets.  'Ibe  University 
believes  that  this  is  more  cost  effective  than  a centralized  control  process. 

’Ilic  University  maintained  that  individual  departments  have  enough  incentive  to  protect  their 
assets  because  each  department  is  responsible  for  the  first  $5,000  of  loss  or  damage  to  assets.  (This 
is  the  deductible  portion  under  the  University’s  insurance  coverage.)  We  questioned  whether  this 
policy  could  be  effectively  monitored  by  the  administration. 

Purchasing  and  payment  procedures 

Good  purchasing  and  payment  practices 
Uof  G’s  pi^ha^ing  expenditures  for  the  yearended  April  30, 1988,  were  $38.4  million.  Typical 
expenditures  include  computer  equipment,  scientific  equipment  and  office  furniture. 

We  were  generally  satisfied  that  the  University’s  purchases  followed  approved  policies  and 
good  payment  practices.  For  example: 

• Purchase  requisitions  were  properly  prepared  and  authorized  by  University  departments. 

• Items  were  ordered  through  the  Purchasing  Department  to  ensure  good  buying  practices. 

• Invoices  presented  for  payment  bore  evidence  of  receipt  of  goods,  were  matched  to 
applicable  orders  and  were  cancelled  to  prevent  duplicate  payments. 

Questionable  competitive  selection  process  for  microcomputers 
In  the  1986  fiscal  year,  the  University  renewed  a contract  for  supply,  delivery  and  installation 
of  microcomputers  and  related  xcessories  with  the  local  supplier.  Purchases  from  this  supplier 
were  $982,000  and  $830,000  for  the  1986  and  1987  fiscal  years  respectively.  There  were  several 
unusual  circumstances  involved  in  the  awarding  of  the  contract 
In  1985,  a form^  request  for  proposal  with  sealed  bids  was  called  for  the  supply  of  computer 
equipment  beginning  in  January  1986.  On  the  basis  of  an  extensive  analysis,  including  a survey, 
vendor  presentations  and  technical  evaluadons,  a selecdon  committee  recommended  a new 
supplier.  Thecommittee  indicated  that  the  new  supplier  offered  superiorprice,  service  and  support, 
and  comparable  quality  and  delivery. 

After  a 30-day  trial  period  with  the  new  supplier,  the  contract  was  renewed  with  the  local 
supplier.  The  factors  that  altered  the  original  recommendadon  are  questionable.  Specifically: 

• New  bids  were  requested  because  of  changes  in  import  duty  rebates,  even  though  these 
applied  to  all  dealers  equally. 

• Revised  prices  were  compared  using  a different  sample  of  items  than  the  original  tender. 

• Management  solicited  only  the  local  supplier  to  further  submit  at  least  two  bids,  both  times 
permitting  the  supplier  to  lower  the  price.  There  was  no  indication  that  the  other  suppliers 
were  even  asked  to  resubmit  bids. 

• Location  was  mentioned  as  something  that  “may  cause  an  inconvenience.”  But  no  evidence 
was  introduced  to  justify  altering  the  original  decision  that  location  should  not  be  a 
determining  factor. 

Both  the  original  and  the  revised  recommendations  slated  that  the  new  supplier  “was  first  choice 
for  reasons  other  than  low  price,  i.e.  service,  support,  order  follow-up  and  product  information.” 
But  the  final  recommendation  selected  the  local  supplier  based  primarily  on  price,  even  though 
the  new  supplier’s  prices  were  lower. 

Approval  of  former  president’s  expense  claims 
University  policies  require  that  all  claimants  obtain  approval  for  the  expenses  they  incur  on 
University  business.  But  during  the  former  president’s  term  in  office,  which  ended  June  30, 1988, 
independent  approval  was  not  obtained  for  his  expenses. 

The  president’s  contract  penniued  the  reimbursement  of  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  University  duties.  The  contract  also  allowed  spousal  expenses  when  in  the 
University’s  best  interests.  As  a result  of  our  audit,  board  members  reviewed  all  such  expenditures 
for  the  yearended  April  30, 1988,  in  detail  and  were  satisfied  that  these  expenses  were  reasonable, 
and  that  travel  expenses  were  incurred  as  part  of  the  president’s  fund-raising  campaign. 

We  understand  that  the  board  now  requires  all  personal  expenses  of  the  president  to  be  approved 
by  the  vice-president,  admiruslration,  and  reviewed  by  the  chair  semi-annually. 

Payroll  and  employee  benefits 

Adequate  processing  controls 

In  the  1988  fiscal  year,  payroll  exptmses  of  $113  million  constituted  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
total  operating  fund  expenditures  o£$144  million. 

The  payroll  operation  is  a computerized  system  created  in-house.  All  employees  are  paid 
biweekly.  We  tested  the  controls  over  the  payroll  function  and  observed: 

• Adequate  separation  of  duties  existed  between  authorization  of  payroll  information  and 
the  processing  and  distribution  of  the  biweekly  payroll. 

• Adequate  supervisory  review  and  approval  existed  over  the  payroll  function. 

• Payments  made  to  University  employees  with  respect  to  wages  and  salaries  were  accurate- 
ly calculated  and  approved. 

Questionable  retirement  benefits 

The  former  president  had  previously  been  employed  by  the  University  from  1948  to  1970.  He 
returned  as  president  for  a contracted  term  of  4 1/2  years,  from  January  1984  to  June  1988.  The 
contracted  salary  in  1987/88  was  $148,500.  He  also  received  $24,750  annually  in  lieu  of 
administrative  leave.  His  employment  contract  stipulated  that  he  would  not  participate  in  the 
University’s  pension  plans. 

When  his  contract  expired  on  June  30,  1988,  he  received  an  early  retirement  option  (ERO) 
payment  of  more  than  $100,000.  According  to  the  University,  the  board  initiated  the  ERO  so  that 
faculty  members  could  retire  early,  and  young  academics  could  then  be  hired.  The  ERO  entitled 
employees  to  receive  their  regular  retirement  pension  payments  and  also  receive  a special  lump 
sum  cash  payment 

The  ERO  payment  to  the  president  was  questionable  because  he  was  a contract  employee  and 
there  was  no  obligation  on  the  University’s  part  to  renew  the  contract  when  it  expired.  There  was 
therefore  no  need  to  offer  an  incentive  for  “early  retirement” 


University  will  not  take  action. 

Costs  would  exceed  the  benefits  of  implement- 
ing an  extensive  system  to  centrally  control 
fixed  assets.  Such  a system  would  cost  about 
$350,000  to  initiate  and  $100,000  a year  to 
operate. 


The  University  does  have  controls  over  assets 
for  which  the  risk  warrants  the  expense.  This 
includes  computing  and  fire  equipment  as  well 
as  library  and  art  collections.  The  Urtiversity 
has  appropriate  insurance  coverage  and  does 
have  intern^  policies  covering  many  aspects  of 
its  control,  including  its  own  security  force. 


We  are  pleased  that  the  auditor  was  generally 
satisfied  with  the  University’s  purchasing  and 
payment  procedures. 


University  will  not  take  action. 

The  University  feels  that  the  awarding  of  this 
contract  was  appropriate,  based  on  the  results 
of  the  30-day  trial  period  with  a new  supplier. 


Because  of  the  30-day  trial  period  and  revised 
quotes  received,  the  University  believes  that  its 
final  choice  of  a vendor  for  microcomputers 
was  appropriate. 


University  took  action  in  September  1988, 
when  the  new  president  arrived  and  before 
the  provincial  audit  began. 

The  vice-president,  administration,  now  ap- 
proves the  president’s  personal  and  travel  ex- 
pense claims.  The  chair  of  the  board  now 
reviews  these  expenses  semi-annually. 


University  has  taken  action. 

In  the  future,  all  such  compensation  arrange- 
ments will  be  approved  by  the  Senior  Compen- 
sation Committee  of  the  board. 


'88,  The  former  president’s  expenses  have  been 
ore  reviewed  by  a special  board  committee,  which 
is  satisfied  that  ^ey  were  reasonable.  A formal 
ap-  procedure  has  been  established  for  the  regular 
ex-  review  and  approval  of  the  president’s  expen- 
ow  ses. 


We  are  pleased  that  the  auditor  found  adequate 
processing  controls  over  the  payroll  function. 


After  his  resignation  as  president,  the  former 
e-  president  retained  his  position  as  a tenured 
n-  professor  in  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 

Science.  That,  in  conjunction  with  his  status  as 
a former  civil  servant,  allowed  him  to  elect  to 
lake  the  same  early-retirement  option  as  other 
lenined  professors  and  employees  who  were 
former  civil  servants.  In  reviewing  all  the  infor- 
mation, however,  we  have  discovered  that  an 
OTor  h^  been  made  in  the  calculation  of  this 
benefit  by  adding  administrative  leave  to 
salary,  resulting  in  an  overpayment  of  about 
$14,000. 
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When  his  contract  expired,  the  president  assumed  tenured  professor  status.  The  University 
maintained  that  the  ERO  wasgranted  to  him  in  lhalcapacity.  But  the  relevant  contractuaJ  provision 
placed  no  financial  obligation  on  the  University: 

"After  the  termination  of  their  agreement  ...the  appointment  ...as  a professor  with  tenure 
shall  continue,  but  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  render  any  service  to  the  University  as  a result  of 
such  appointment  nor  shall  he  be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  from  the  University  unless 
the  parties  hereto  agree." 

In  any  event,  we  questioned  the  amount  of  the  ERO  payment.  The  calculation  was  based  on  University  will  not  take  action. 
hisprcsideni’scompensation($173,250)ratherthanaprofessor’ssalary.Ifcalculaledonihebasis  The  special  committee  of  the  board  dealing 
of  the  salary  payable  to  a professor,  the  ERO  payment  would  have  be^  about  $50,000  less.  with  the  provincial  audit  believes  that  the 

amount  of  this  transaction  cannot  now  be  al- 
tered. 


We  also  noted  that,  on  retirement,  the  president  received  in  excess  of  $30,000  for  48  vacation 
days.  This  is  the  maximum  he  could  accumulate  according  to  University  policy.  But  no  records 
were  kept  cither  by  Personnel  or  by  his  own  department  of  any  vacation  days  accumulated  or 
taken.  The  University  maintained  that  the  president  rarely  took  vacation  during  his  term  in  office. 
But  University  policy  requires  that  each  dcparunent  maintain  vacation  records. 


University  has  taken  action. 

The  current  president  will  not  record  vacation 
time.  He  will  take  vacation  in  accordance  with 
his  contract.  But  if  any  vacation  lime  remains 
unused,  he  will  not  m^e  a claim  for  iL 


Employee  benefits 

During  our  review  of  the  incoming  president’s  contract,  we  noted: 


University  will  not  take  action. 

These  benefits  were  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  board. 


• A $235,000  interest-free  mortgage  loan  was  given  to  purchase  a house  in  Toronto.  Monthly 
payments  of  $500  arc  to  be  made  to  the  University  for  the  reduction  of  mortgage  principal. 
The  principal  balance  is  due  in  full,  at  the  option  of  the  University,  on  termination  of  the 
coniracL 


• There  was  provision  for  a paid  nine-month  administrative  leave  at  the  end  of  his  term. 

• A car  and  driver  are  provided  for  the  president’s  use. 


The  University  advised  us  that  these  arrangements  were  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
president  of  choice  and  were  not  unusual. 


Study /research  leave 

Overview 

Faculty  can  apply  for  sludy/research  leave  after  six  years  of  full-time  service.  Theoretically, 
therefore,  one-s'ixih  of  the  faculty  and  academic  administrative  staff  could  be  on  leave  at  any  given 
\ime.  According  \o  UruveTsity  policy , however,  study /research  leave  is  not  an  automatic  entitle- 
ment. An  application  ouilirting  the  research  or  other  work  to  be  undertaken  must  be  approved  by 
a department  tenure  and  promotion  committee.  In  practice,  about  10  per  cent  of  Guelph’s  faculty 
is  on  leave  each  year. 

As  of  January  1987,  the  University’s  policy  was  to  award  seven  months  leave  at  100-per-cent 
salary.  Each  additional  month  taken  resulted  in  a five-per-cent  reduction  in  salary,  so  that  if  12 
months  leave  were  taken  (the  maximum  allowed),  the  faculty  member  received  75  per  cent  of 
salary. 


Research  leave  pay  improperly  calculated 
Research  leave  pay  calculations  for  three  of  the  20  employees  examined  were  either  incorrect 
or  questionable.  In  one  case,  University  policy  had  b^n  overridden  by  the  vice-president, 
academic.  But  University  policy  does  not  permit  such  discretion, 

In  three  cases,  we  also  encountered  differences  between  periods  of  siudy/research  leave  reported 
on  the  list  provided  by  the  University  and  the  payroll  records.  The  University  maintained  that  the 
payroll  records  were  accurate  and  that  the  differences  arose  because  the  list  had  been  compiled 
from  information  supplied  by  individual  deparimenis  rather  than  firom  the  payroll  records. 
Although  we  accepted  the  accuracy  of  the  payroll  records,  we  were  concerned  that  individuai 
departments  did  not  keep  accurate  records  of  leaves  granted. 

Reporting  requirements  not  followed 

University  policy  requires  iliat  a wrillcn  report  describing  results  and  accomplishments  in 
relation  to  die  initial  siudy/research  proposal  be  submitted  within  two  months  of  returning  from 
leave.  We  asked  to  review  the  reports  of  the  20  employees  selected  to  ensure  that  this  ixjquirement 
was  met  At  the  time  of  our  request,  the  official  responsible  for  this  area  was  on  vacation.  The 
reports  were  therefore  forwarded  to  our  office  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  our  field  work.  We 


University  has  taken  action. 

In  March  1987,  the  policy  was  modified,  and 
payments  under  it  will  be  more  accurate  in  the 
future. 


University  will  take  action. 

Tlie  University  will  more  strictly  enforce  this 
reporting  requirement  in  the  future. 


• Eight  of  the  employees  did  not  submit  a report. 

Four  of  the  reports  were  dated  after  the  two-month  submission  requirement  These  four 
reports  were  submitted  three,  1 1 . 16  and  20  months  after  the  leaves  concluded.  In  the  latter 
three  cases,  wc  noted  that  the  reports  were  actually  prepared  after  the  dale  of  our  request. 

• Three  reports  were  undated,  so  we  were  unable  lo  verify  the  date  these  renoris  were 
submitted. 

On  discussing  our  findings  with  U of  G,  the  University  informed  us  that  the  policy  requiring  a 
wnit^  n^X)rt  did  not  come  into  effect  until  March  1987  and  was  intended  to  apply  only  to 
employees  who  began  their  leave  after  that  date.  On  that  basi.s,  seven  of  the  eight  employees  who 
required  lo  do  so  because  they  began  Uicir  leave  before  March 
1987.  According  to  the  Umversily,  the  one  employee  who  was  required  to  submit  a report  refused 
to  do  so.  From  the  wording  of  the  policy,  it  was  unclear  who  it  applied  to,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  some  employees  who  began  their  leave  before  March  1 987  did  submit  reports. 


The  benefits  provided  in  the  incoming 
president’s  contract  are  not  unusual  and  are 
consistent  with  those  provided  lo  other  presi- 
dents. 

Because  the  President’s  House  on  campus  had 
been  renovated  and  made  into  a reception 
centre  that  is  used  several  days  and  evenings  a 
week  for  University  functions,  it  is  unsuitable 
as  a permanent  family  residence.  That  being  so, 
the  University  would  have  had  lo  provide  a 
house  for  the  president  and  his  family.  In  lieu 
of  this,  the  president  was  given  a mortgage  loan. 

Past  presidents  of  the  University  have  had  the 
use  of  a car  and  frequently  a driver.  In  the  recent 
past,  U of  G presidents  Itave  had  to  spend 
substantial  amounts  of  time  in  Toronto  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  including  ministry  meetings, 
fund  raising,  and  social  and  business  obliga- 
tions connected  with  the  University.  In  these 
circumstances,  llie  board  has  deemed  it  prudent 
to  provide  the  president  with  a driver  when 
necessary. 


In  the  one  case  of  substance,  an  appropriate 
increase  in  study/research  leave  was  ^proved 
by  the  vice-president,  academic,  lo  compensate 
the  individual  for  undertaking  substanti^  addi- 
tional administrative  responsibilities  at  the 
University. 


Effective  March  1987,  the  University’s  policy 
was  amended  to  introduce  formal  reporting 
requirements  on  return  from  study/research 
leave.  Such  reports  were  not  requir^  prior  lo 
March  1987.  Submission  of  the  first  reports 
under  the  new  policy  would  normally  have 
been  required  a^r  htoy  1,  1988,  which  was 
subsequent  to  the  1987/88  fiscal  year  audited 
for  the  auditor’s  report 
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Senator  named  1989 
H.R.  MacMillan  Laureate 


Briefly 

Women-in-development  workshop 

The  Aga  Khan  Foundation,  Canada,  presents 
a three-day  workshop  on  tools  for  integrating 
women  into  projects  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment and  natur^  resource  development  The 
workshop,  “Gender  and  Environment:  Les- 
sons from  Social  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resource  Management,”  will  be  held  in 
Toronto  Feb.  8 to  11.  For  more  information, 
see  the  bulletin  board  at  International  Educa- 
tion Services,  or  call  Ext.  6915. 

Study  in  Thailand 

The  Prince  of  Songkla  University  is  offering  a 
four-week  course  in  southern  Thailand  that 
will  allow  participants  to  tour  the  country  and 
study  the  Thai  language,  history  and  culture. 
The  course  will  run  from  June  18  to  July  13, 
1990.  For  more  information,  see  the  bulletin 
board  at  International  Education  Services,  or 
call  Ext  6915. 

Choir  celebrates  Christmas 

The  U of  G Choir  presents  a Festival  of  Les- 
sonsandCarols  Dec.  3 at4  p.m.atSt  George’s 
Anglican  Church.  In  addition  to  the  usual  ad- 
vent lessons  and  carols,  Stratford  Festival  actor 
Mia  Anderson  will  read  selections  of  contem- 
porary Canadian  poetry,  including  her  own. 
Admission  is  free. 

At  the  Inner  Stage 

The  Department  of  Drama  production  of 
Bertolt  Brecht’s  The  Good  Person  of  Szech- 
wan continues  at  the  Inner  Stage  until  Dec.  2. 
Directed  by  Alan  Filewod  and  Craig  Morrison, 


this  production  uses  ararely  performed  version 
of  the  play,  rewritten  by  Brecht  for  North 
American  audiences.  The  performances  are  at 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $4.50  for  the  Wednesday 
performance,  $5.50  Thursday  to  Saturday,  and 
arc  available  at  the  University  Centre  box 
office  and  the  Bookshelf  Cafe. 

Les  Ballets  Jazz 

Tlie  University  Centre  presents  Les  Ballets 
Jazz  de  Montreal  Jan.  12  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  range  from  $11  to 
$16.50  and  are  available  at  the  University 
Cenue  box  office. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  fall  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
series  concludes  Dec.  3 on  the  theme  “Winter 
Lore.”  This  walk  for  the  entire  family  begins 
at  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  2p.m.  The 
Tuesday  evening  collection  tours  and  talks 
series  wraps  up  for  this  semester  Dec.  5 with 
“Living  Christmas  Trees,”  led  by  Ron  Kelly. 
It  begins  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 

A string  session 

The  Department  of  Music’s  fall  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  concludes  Nov. 
30  with  the  Lehigh  String  Quartet.  Perform- 
ances areal  12:10  and  1:10p.m.  in  Room  107 
of  the  MacKinnon  building.  Admission  is  free. 

Mind  your  beeswax 

The  Apiculture  Club  will  be  selling  honey  and 
beeswax  candles  Nov.  30  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
in  tile  University  Centre  courtyard. 


Senator  Herbert  O.  Sparrow  has  been  named 
the  1989  H.R.  MacMillan  Laureate  in  Agricul- 
ti^e.  The  award  recognizes  the  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  Canadian  agriculture 
during  the  past  five  years. 

A recognized  leader  in  soil  conservation, 
Sparrow  will  be  presented  with  the  award  by 
President  Brian  Segal  Nov.  29.  That  same  day, 
Sparrow  will  give  a lecture  entitled  “Soil  at 
Risk”  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  124  of  the 
Richards  building  (formerly  Land  Resource 
Science). 

Sparrow  is  the  founder  of  Soil  Conservation 
Canada  and  author  of  the  1984  report  Soil  at 
Risk,  Canada's  Eroding  Future.  The  report  was 
the  result  of  his  involvement  as  chair  of  the 
standing  Senate  committee  on  agriculture, 
fisheries  and  forestry. 

The  senator  is  credited  with  raising  the 
public’s  awareness  of  the  need  for  soil  conser- 
vation. Since  the  publication  of  Soil  at  Risk,  he 
has  travelled  throughout  the  world  encourag- 
ing awareness  of  the  problems  of  soil  degrada- 
tion and  promoting  solutions.  He  has  received 
many  awards,  including  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  McGill  University  in 
1988  and  a certificate  of  distinction  for  en- 
vironmental leadership  from  the  United 
Nations  in  1985. 

He  has  ^oken  at  more  than  700  conferen- 
ces, seminars  and  workshops  to  university, 
college  and  high  school  students  and  has  taken 
part  in  public  forums  and  international 
meetings. 

Sparrow  continues  to  be  deeply  involved  in 
Soil  Conservation  Canada,  a national,  non- 
governmental non-profit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  “the  preservation  and  enrichment  of 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  29 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

OVC  Seminar  - Drug  Addiction  and  Al- 
coholism Series,  “Alcoholism  is  a Disease,” 
Jim  Golem,  12:10p.m,ClinicaIStudies  1438. 
Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m.,  Inner  Stage,  $4.50. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  30 

Pathology  Seminar  - “A  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Serologic  Response  of  Peromyscus 
Leucopus  and  Microtus  Pennsylvanicus  to 
Experimental  Infection  with  Borrelia  Bur- 
godorferi,"  Douglas  Campbell,  11:10  a.m., 
Pathology  220. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and  Justice,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry  Lounge;  IVCF 
Meeting,  6:45  p.m..  Textiles  205. 

Concert  - Lehigh  Siring  Quartet,  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Pipe  Art  Lecture  - David  Alexander,  5 p.m., 
Zavil2  212. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  5:30 
to  10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  $5.50. 

FRIDAY,  Dec.  1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 
Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - “Do 
Comparative  Biochemical  Data  Support 
rRNAPhylogenies?"MarkRagan,3:10p.m.. 
Animal  Science  141. 

Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  $5.50. 

SATURDAY,  Dec.  2 

Drama  - The  Good  Person  of  Szechwan,  8 
p.m..  Inner  Stage,  $5.50. 

SUNDAY,  Dec.  3 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 


a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Festival  of  Lessons 
and  Music,  10:30  a.m.,  UC  533. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  1 
p.m.  to  midnight,  UC  334. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - lOlh 
Anniversary  Party,  1 to  5 p.m.,  Artists’  Talk, 
2 p.m.,  Cake  Cutting,  3:30  p.m. 

Arboretum  - “Winter  Lore,”  Sunday  After- 
noon Walk,  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Concert  - Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  4 
p.m.,  St.  George’s  Anglican  Church,  free. 


MONDAY,  Dec.  4 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  conclude. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Advent  Reconciliation  Ser- 
vice, 7 p.m.,UC  103. 


TUESDAY,  Dec.  5 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Our  World  - “Invasion  of  our  Homeland,” 
12:10p.m., UC  442. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Physiological  Basis  of 
Vigorous  Growth  in  Trees,”  Terry  Blake, 
2:15  p.m.,  Botany-Geneiics-Zoology  1 17. 
Arboretum  - “Living  Christmas  Trees,”  Ron 
Kelly,  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 


WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  6 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Neural  Cells  in 
Primary  Culture  as  a Model  to  Examine  the 
Essential  Fatty  Acid  Requirements  of  Ute 
Developing  Brain,”  Theresa  Glanville,  12: 10 
p.m.,  MacNaughlon  222. 


THURSDAY,  Dec.  7 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  com- 


mence. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and  Justice,  5;10 


FRIDAY,  Dec.  8 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Registration  payments 
due  for  in-coursc  students  for  winter 
semester,  1990. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 


Research  Continued  from  page  4 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Foundation 

Grants  to  support  work  related  to  promoting 
the  physical,  mental  and  social  well-being  of 
children. 

McLaughlin  (R.  Samuel)  Foundation 

Interests  include  the  aged,  handicapped  and 
special  groups.  Grants  are  restricted  loOntario. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

Career  appointmenLs,  training  and  study 
awards,  studentships,  fellowships,  career 
awards  and  personnel  support,  Terry  Fox  Re- 
search Fellowships  and  cancer  research 
scientists. 

Sigma  Xi 

Small  research  grants  to  new  faculty  in  all 
disciplines. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation 

Grants-in-aid  to  promote  medical,  be- 
havioral and  social  research  towards  the 
prevention  of  alcohol  misuse  and  alcoholism 
and  to  monitor  the  safety  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

Applications  for  renewal  and  new  program 
grants  for  basic  and  applied  research  on  all 
aspects  of  human  disease. 


Canada’s  soils  and  related  water  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations.” 

His  efforts  helped  atu^ct  sponsors  such  as 
Agriculture  Canada,  United  Grain  Growers 
and  Ducks  Unlimited.  The  organization  is 
based  on  a strong  coalition  of  environmental, 
farm,  business  andagribusiness  groups,  as  well 
as  individuals. 

SpaiTow  is  a practising  farmer  in  the  North 
BaiUeford,  Sask.,  area  and  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Saskatoon.  He  has  been  a senator  since 
1968  and  has  served  on  the  Senate  committees 
on  foreign  affairs,  transportation  and  com- 
munications, and  the  special  Senate  commit- 
tees on  poverty  and  mass  media. 

The  H.R.  MacMillan  Laureate  in  Agricul- 
ture consists  of  a cash  award  of  $1 0,(X)0  and  an 
engraved  scroll.  It  is  presented  at  five-year 
intervals  from  a trust  fund  established  by  the 
late  H.R.  MacMillan  and  administered  by  U of 
G.  Sparrow  is  the  fifth  winner  of  the  laureate, 
which  was  first  presented  in  1969. 

MacMUlan,  a 1906  graduate  of  OAC,  in- 
itialed the  laureate  in  1966,  when  he  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  the  University.  O 


TSS  reorganizes 

Two  reorganizational  changes  will  occur 
within  Teaching  Support  Services  over  the 
next  month. 

Photographic  Services  will  be  transferred 
administratively  from  TSS  to  Creative  Ser- 
vices effective  Dec.  1 , and  the  Media  Distribu- 
tion unit  will  close  Dec.  3 1 . 

The  goal  of  the  reorganization  is  to  allow 
and  encourage  TSS  to  focus  more  specifically 
on  its  mandate  of  supporting  the  leaching  ac- 
tivities of  faculty  and  staff,  says  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president,  academic. 

The  location  of  the  photographic  unit,  its 
staffing  and  the  services  it  provides  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  change,  says  Mary  Cocivera, 
director  of  Creative  Services.  The  unit’s 
priority  and' subsidy  for  ific  produfciioh '6T 
teaching  materials  will  be  maintained. 

Creative  Services  also  includes  the 
University’s  writing  and  editorial  services,  as 
well  as  desktop  publishing  and  graphic  units. 

With  the  closing  of  Media  Distribution,  the 
functions  of  the  unit  will  now  be  handled  "by 
other  areas  of  the  University,  says  TSS  acting 
director  Don  McIntosh.  'The  two  staff  affected 
by  the  closing,  one  professional  staff  and  a 
part-timer,  will  be  reassigned,  he  says.  O 


Feb.  3 

SSHRC  — postdoctoral  fellowships  — 
renewals 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada 

M.Sc.  and  PhD  fellowships. 

The  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association 

Operating  and  equipment  grants  are  avail- 
able for  projects  that  arc  directly  relevant  to 
spinal  cord  problems. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada  — student 
summer  fellowship 

Research  that  may  further  the  current 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  urinary  and  kid- 
ney tract. 

Feb. 10 

Ontario  'Tbrfgrass  Research  Foundation 

The  foundation  provides  funds  for  research 
on  lurfgrass.  Prior  consultation  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Insiiuiie  is  en- 
couraged. 

Feb. 17 

Australian  Institute  of  Nuclear  Science 
and  Engineering 

Fellowships  for  research  in  Australia  in 
nuclear  science  and  engineering.  O 
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Award-winning  teachers  love  their  work  in  the  classroom 


WilfRauser. 


by  David  Thomas 

For  the  love  of  leaching.  That’s  why  ftofs. 
Wilf  Rauser  and  Ernie  McFarland  do  iu 
McFarland,  D^)artmenl  of  Physics,  and 
Rauser,  Departmenl  of  Botany,  both  won 
teaching  awards  earlier  this  year  from  the  On- 
tario Confederation  of  University  Faculty  As- 
sociations. They  take  their  jobs  seriously, 
because  they  believe  teachers  have  an  impor- 
tant impact  (Ml  suidenis. 

“The  most  important  thing  is  for  smdenls 
to  become  independent  learners,  says 
McFarland.  “1  don’t  think  they  leam  that  much 
in  the  classroom.  (As  a teacher),  you  want  to 
demonstrate  how  a discipline  (ran  be  ap- 
proached, stimulate  diem  so  they  will  be  eager 
to  do  the  work  on  their  own,  and  give  them 
insight  so  they  con  go  and  do  it  on  their  own. 

It’s  essential  to  have  respect  for  the 
sUKkmts,  says  Rauser.  “The  things  1 do  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  students  are  people. 

I re^iccl  them  for  who  they  arc.  1 look  at  the 
whole  situation  positively,  so  I can  be  en- 
thusiastic. And  that  enthusiasm  can  be  calch- 
ing.” 

There’s  a lot  of  technical  informauon  to  be 
presented  in  science  courses,  and  both  profes- 
sors recognize  the  need  to  deliver  the  informa- 
uon in  an  interesting  way. 

“You  have  to  keep  the  sludcnis  stimulated,” 
says  McFarland.  “If  you  just  drone  on  for  45 
or  50  minutes,  that’s  hardly  stimulating.” 
McFarland  uses  a number  of  tools  to  vary 
the  class  structure,  including  demonstrations 
and  videos.  Rauser  uses  slides,  microfiches 
and  ihree-dimwisional  models  to  illustrate  the 
points  he’s  making. 

Rauser  has  another  innovation  that  he  uses 
in  every  class  — he  has  a one-minute  break 
about  20  minutes  into  the  lecture.  “It’s  not  a 
minute  lost,”  he  says.  “U’s  a precious  m'mule.” 
U allows  him  to  keep  the  stimulation  level  up 
for  the  whole  lecture  period. 

He  says  he  Uics  to  strucuire  his  courses  in 


concise  50-minuie "chapters”  thalgive  the  stu- 
dents the  informauon  they  need  to  do  their 
learning. 

“I  view  students  as  very  stfong  and  very 
able,”  he  says.  “Give  people  the  tools,  and  dtey 
will  make  the  right  choices,” 

McFarland  is  also  conscious  of  structure.  “1 
spend  a lot  of  time  preparing  my  lectures,”  he 
says.  “I  leam  from  lectures.  After  I give  one.  I 
go  over  it  and  look  for  problems  with  structure 
and  content  I ask  myself  how  the  students 
reacted.” 

This  semester,  McFarland  isn’t  actually 
teaching — he’s  writing  a physics  textbook  for 
high  school  students.  He  has  written  several 
arucles  tor  physics  leaching  publications  and 
taught  high  school  after  receiving  his  B.Sc. 
from  the  University  of  Western  Ontano  and 
M.Sc.  from  McMaster  University.  He  worked 
as  a laboratory  instructor  at  Western  before 


coming  to  U of  G in  1974. 

McFarland  was  also  founding  president  of 
the  Ontario  section  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Physics  Teachers  and  has  acted  as  a 
consultant  to  TVOntario  and  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Education. 

He  says  one  of  the  main  strengths  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  is  its  flexibility  in  al- 
lowing faculty  to  develop  their  incUvidual 
talents  in  research  or  teaching.  He’s  been  able 
to  emphasize  leaching  and  improve  his  craft, 
he  says. 

Next  semester,  he’ll  be  leaching  a course  in 
the  MPC^  program,  which  he  had  a hand  in 
developing,  and  a senior  course  called  “Ener- 
gy,” which  focuses  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
different  energy  sources. 

Rauser  earned  his  BS  A and  MSA  at  OAC 
and  his  KiD  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
was  a postdoctoral  fellow  at  the  National  Re- 


search Council  and  worked  for  Agriculture 
Canada  before  reluming  to  U of  G in  1967. 

He  writes  articles  for  leaching  publications 
and  is  doing  research  on  the  physiology  of 
metal  tolerance  in  plants.  He’s  studying  grasses 
near  Sudbury  that  have  developed  some 
natural  metal  tolerance. 

But  his  real  passion  is  leaching,  especially 
first-  and  second-year  students.  They’re  more 
enthusiastic,  he  says.  He  leaches  a second-year 
course  in  plant  physiology  and  a section  of  the 
intr(xluclory  botany  course,  which  he  helped 
design. 

Although  the  results  of  good  teaching  are 
not  as  quanufiable  as  the  results  of  research, 
where  “you  can  count  the  number  of  publica- 
tions,” they  are  just  as  important,  says  Rauser, 

“I  thrive  on  the  interaction  with  students. 
That,  to  me,  is  much  more  human  than  research 
or  publications.”  O 


Ernie  McFarland.  Phoios  by  David  Thomas.  Exiemal  Relaiions 


New  Release 

Universities  Telephone  Directory  19B9-1990 

Puts  you  in  touch  with  foculty  ond  officers  ot  AUCC  member  institutions.  Included  in  the 
directory  ore  the  nomes,  degrees  ond  telephone  numbers  of 

• executive  and  administrative  officers 

• deons  of  faculties,  directors  of  schools  ond  deportment  choirs 

• directors  of  reseorch  institutes  and  reseorch  choirs. 

Also  provided  ore  the  nome,  address,  telephone  numbers  ond.  where  ovoiloble,  telex 
ond  fox  numbers,  of: 

• the  universities 

• notional,  provincial  and  regional  organizations 

• federal  and  provinciol  ogencies  ond  deportments. 

New  features  include: 

• on  institutional  index 

• informotion  on  AUCC  ossociate  members. 

Annual.  Bilingual. 

Cost:  $14.95  Canado,  ^15.95  USA  (odd  $1  first  class);  $17.95  Other  (odd  $1  first  class). 
Order  your  copy  now  from  AUCC  Publtcotlons/com.  151  Sloter  Street, 

Otiowa.  Canada  KIP  SN1. 

Note:  Prepayment  in  Canadian  funds  required 
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AIDS  vaccine  ‘looks  promising’ 


Mark  Cochran. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas, 
External  Relations 


It’s  sUn  a long  way  off,  but  U of  G graduate 
Mark  Cochran  is  leading  die  way  to  find  a 
vaccine  for  the  AIDS  virus. 

Initial  results  of  clinical  trials  of  the  vaccine 
look  promising,  Cochran  said  at  a 25th  an- 
niversary lecture  on  campus  Nov,  23. 

As  vice-president  of  research  for  Micro- 
GeneSys,  a small  biopharmacculical  company 
in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  Cochran  headed  up  the 
firm’s  search  for  an  AIDS  vaccine.  The  vaccine 
he  helped  develop  was  the  first  to  be  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminisualion  for 
hum^  clinical  trials. 

In  a study  that  started  last  winter,  subjects 
treated  with  the  vaccine  are  showing  signs  of 
a reversal  of  the  stage  of  the  disease  where 
symptoms  become  evident,  Cochran  said.  “It 
will  lake  about  two  years  to  know  whether  or 
not  it’s  going  to  work,  but  the  initial  results  do 
look  promising.” 

He  described  the  complexity  of  the  scien- 
tific and  bureaucratic  pixxrasses  involved  in 
biotechnology,  and  the  care  that  must  be  taken 
before  human  clinical  trials  are  possible. 

A native  of  the  Toronto  area,  Cochran 


earned  a B.Sc.  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1976,  then  came  to  U of  G to  cam  his  M.Sc. 
in  microbiology.  He  then  went  on  to  Queen’s 
University  to  do  his  PhD. 

Cochran  is  now  director  of  molecular 
biologicals  at  Molecular  Therapeutics,  pan  of 
the  Miles  Resciirch  Centfe  in  West  Haven,  and 
holds  an  appointment  at  die  medical  school  at 
Yale  University.  He  is  directing  research  into 
the  development  of  diagnostics  and  vaccines 
for  U’opical  diseases,  including  malaria. 

He  pointed  out  that  malaria  is  a much  dead- 
lier disease  than  AIDS.  About  50,000  people 
died  of  AIDS  last  year,  but  three  to  five  million 
people,  including  a million  children,  die  every 
year  of  malaria. 

Cochran,  the  1988  recipient  of  U of  G’s 
Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement,  sfressed  the 
importance  of  basic  research.  “Even  if  aprojecl 
doesn’t  lead  to  a particular  product  to  market,” 
he  said,  “it  Uains  people  to  do  good  science.” 

He  urged  scientists  to  “pull  together,  col- 
laborate, pool  your  resources,  and  don’t  worry 
about  being  first  or  second  author  on  a paper. 
Just  get  the  work  done  and  get  it  out  there.”  O 
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Research  news 


Funding  opportunities 

Niagara  projects  supported 

The  Onlario  Heritage  Foundation  has  fund- 
ing avaiiable  for  research  projects  that  will 
contribute  to  public  education,  conservation  or 
protection  of  the  natural  and  cultural  heritage 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 

Projects  must  relate  to  properties  or  features 
within  the  Niagara  Escarpment  plan  area  and 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  biological 
inventories;  ranking  and  analysis  of 
geographical  areas;  historical,  architectural  or 
archeological  inventories  or  assessments;  and 
development  of  innovative  techniques  for  the 
protection,  management  or  rehabilitation  of 
significant  natural  or  cultural  heritage  proper- 
ties or  features. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  31. 

Funding  for  dairy  research 

The  Dairy  Bureau  of  Canada  is  funded  by 
dairy  producers  across  Canada.  One  of  its 
divisions  is  the  science  and  technology 


Highway  safety  grants 

The  Ministry  of  Transportation’s  highway 
safety  research  grants  are  a program  of  the 
co-ordinator  of  highway  safety.  The  purpose  of 
the  grants  is  to  encourage  basic  and  applied 
research  on  the  behavioral,  economic  and  so- 
cial aspects  of  highway  safety,  from  education- 
al activities  to  theoretical  problems  of  traffic 
accident  analysis. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  accepted  methods 
in  highway  safety,  it  is  hoped  that  research 
methodologies  developed  by  scientists  for 
other  purposes  may  be  adapted  to  this  area. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  from  faculty 
carrying  out  research  in  departments  of 
economics,  engineering,  geography,  medicine, 
psychology  and  sociology.  Others  are  also  en- 
couraged to  apply. 

Possible  topics  that  will  be  considered  are; 
behavioral,  social  and  personality  charac- 
teristics of  drivers  in  traffic  accidents; 
methodological  problems  in  analysing  traffic 
accident  data;  evaluation  of  educational 
methods  used  to  improve  knowledge  of  high- 
way safety;  assessment  of  risk  taking  in 


division,  which  encompasses  nutrition  and  selected  road  user  groups;  perception  and  at- 
dairy  technology  research.  tenlion;  acceptance  of  risk;  healdi  promotion 

The  scope  of  the  nutrition  research  program  paradigms  applied  to  highway  safety;  and  at- 
ranges  from  basic  aspects  of  the  nutritional  ' ’ • ■ ’ 

importance  of  components  of  dairy  foods  to 
consideration  of  human  diseases  or  conditions 
that  may  be  related  to  or  alleviated  by  the 
consumption  of  dairy  foods. 

The  bureau  will  be  considering  applications 
that  will  help  make  dairy  products  more  com- 
petitive, and  will  require  a discussion  of  the 
economic  feasibility  of  such  technologies. 

Areas  of  research  interest  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry are;  cardiovascular  disease  issues  in- 


litudes  to  seat  belt  use  by  high-risk  popula- 
tions. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Jan.  31, 
1990. 


Research  in  Scandinavia 

The  Canadian-Scandinavian  Foundation 
invites  applications  for  studies  and  research  in 
Scandinavian  countries. 

Applications  must  reach  the  secretary  of  the 
foundation  no  later  than  Jan.  31,  1990,  and 


volving  dairy  foods;  dairy  foods  and  blood  recipients  must  use  their  scholarships  or  grants 
pressure;  cancer  issues  involving  d^  foods;  j^y  199  j 


dairy  foods  and  bone  health;  the  role  of  dairy 
foods  in  maintaining  optimal  oral  health; 
nutrient  bioavailability  in  interactions  pertain- 
ing to  dairy  foods  and  health  issues  associated 
with  consumption  of  dairy  foods. 

The  deadline  for  letters  of  intent  is  Jan.  5, 
1990. 

Ontario-Quebec  exchange  program 

The  Ontario-Quebec  Commission  for  Co- 
operation is  dedicated  to  promoting  co-opera- 


The  Swedish  Institute  Scholarships  will  be 
offered  to  qualified  Canadian  students/ 
researchers  wishing  to  pursue  academic 
studies  or  independent  research  for  a period  of 
three  to  eight  months  in  Sweden. 

The  Brucebo  Fine  Arts  Scholarship  is 
awarded  to  a promising  younger  Canadian  art- 
ist wishing  to  spend  two  summer  months  at  the 
Brucebo  Studio  near  Visby  on  the  Island  of 
Gotland,  Sweden. 

The  CSF  special-purpose  grants  provide 
. u u . .1  . ..  partial  financial  support  for  applicants 

uon  and  exchange  between  die  two  provinces  3 shorter  study/rcsearch  visit  in 

in  educational  and  cultural  matters.  Scandinavia 

One  of  the  principal  educauonal  objectives  william  B.  Bruce  Fine  Arts  Travel 

is  to  encourage  co-operadve  efforts  in  scholar-  5g)ioiarship  is  offered  to  a practising  Canadian 
ship  and  research,  as  well  as  the  exchange  of  p3jfugr  10  finance  a longer  European 
students,  faculty  and  staff  between  the  univer-  5tu(jy/travel  sojourn. 

sides  of  Onlario  and  Queb^.  The Finnair Travel Grantofferscost-freeair 

Preference  will  be  given  to  innovative  [j.3Yel  from  Montreal  or  Toronto  to  Finland  for 
projects  that  require  financial  support  to  in-  ^ person  planning  a study/research  slay  in 
itiale  co-operadve  and  joint  research  aedvides,  Finland, 
and  projects  that  can  be  repealed  in  future  years 
without  further  financial  support  from  the 
ministry. 

The  deadline  dale  for  applicadons  is  Jan. 

12. 1990. 


Grants  aid  health  research 

The  Ontario  Lung  Association  has  ap- 
proved a fund  established  by  the  Ontario 
Thoracic  Society  to  receive  and  distribute  for 
research  purposes  funds  received  through 
direct  bequests,  memorials  and  estates. 

Applications  are  being  considered  for 
respiratory  research  in  Ontario,  by  inves- 
tigators with  appointments  in  Ontario  univer- 
sity faculties,  provided  that  the  relevance  of  the 
research  proposal  to  a human  respiratory 
health  problem  is  clear  and  direct. 

To  encourage  young  investigators,  the 
society  will  give  particular  consideration  to 
requests  from  those  who  have  received  their 
first  faculty  appointment  within  the  past  five 
years.  Investigators  without  a faculty  appoint- 
ment are  also  eligible,  but  should  confirm 
eligibili^  by  providing  the  society  with  a brief 
outline  of  the  proposal,  indicating  facilities 
available  for  research  and  the  institution 
through  which  funds  will  be  administered. 

The  deadline  date  is  Jan.  15, 1990. 


Corporate  co-operation 

The  Corporate  Higher  Education  Forum  is 
a leadership  organization  dedicated  to 
developing  stronger  links  between  Canada  s 
academic  and  business  communities.  The  pur- 
pose of  ilie  awards  is  to  recognize  and  promote 
excellence  in  furthering  corporate-university 
co-operation  in  research. 

The  Bell  Canada  Forum  Award  is  for  out- 
standing researchers  involved  in  co-operative 
research  of  major  significance. 

Tlie  Xerox  Canada  Forum  Award  honors 


remarkable  achievement  in  facilitating  cor- 
porate-university research  co-operation. 

Nominees  shall  have  been  engaged  in  car- 
rying out  collaborative  industry-university  re- 
search of  major  significance,  or  shall  have 
performed  a facilitator’s  role  in  organizing 
such  research.  Only  work  performed  in 
Canada  will  be  considered. 

Nominations  must  be  received  no  later  than 
Feb.  1, 1990. 

Peace  and  security  awards 

The  Canadian  Institute  for  International 
Peace  and  Security  has  a program  of  awards 
named  in  honor  of  its  first  chair.  William  Bar- 
ton, the  distinguished  former  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  and  Geneva. 

The  program’s  objective  is  to  promote 
scholarship  and  expertise  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  by  supporting 
Canadians  who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  at 
institutions  abroad  or  in  Canada. 

Proposals  must  fall  within  the  areas  of  the 
mandate,  and  applicants  will  be  expected  to 
pursue  studies  relating  to  international  peace 
and  security  with  particular  emphasis  on  arms 
control,  disarmament,  defence  or  conflict 
resolution. 

Applicants  must  be  Canadian  citizens  and 
should  demonstrate  that  the  program  to  be 
undertaken  will  enable  the  further  develop- 
ment of  their  competence  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Barton  fellowships  are  intended  for  senior- 
level  study,  with  preference  given  to  in- 
dividuals intending  to  study  or  do  research 
abroad.  Barton  scholarships  are  to  support  ad- 
vanced study,  usually  beyond  the  master’s 
level.  Consideration  will  be  given,  on  an  equal 
basis,  to  those  without  master’s  degrees  whose 
professional  experience  enables  them  to  pur- 
sue a scholarly  undertaking  beyond  the 
master’s  level.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
Feb.  1, 1990. 

Innovation  honored 

The  Manning  Awards  were  established  to 
stimulate  and  recognize  innovation  in  Canada 
by  honoring  people  who  have  created  and 
promoted  in  an  outstanding  way  a new  con- 
cept, process  or  product  titat  is  beneficial  for 
Canada  and  society. 

The  program  was  named  in  honor  of  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Canadian  statesman 
Ernest  C.  Manning. 

The  nominee  must  be  a Canadian  citizen 
residing  in  Canada.  Innovations  may  be  in,  but 
arc  not  restricted  to,  the  biological  (life)  scien- 
ces, the  physical  sciences  and  engineering,  the 
social  sciences,  economics,  business,  labor, 
law,  government  and  public  policy,  the  arts  and 
the  humanities. 

To  be  considered,  candidates  must  be 
proposed  and  recommended  by  two  or  more 
legally  competent  persons,  not  related  to  the 
nominee.  TTie  nominators  and  the  nominee 
must  complete  and  sign  a nomination  form, 
acknowledging  that  they  agree  to  be  bound  by 
the  rules  of  the  awards.  Deadline  for  nomina- 
tions is  Feb.  15, 1990. 

Sport  Canada  funds  research 

The  federal  Department  of  Fimess  and 
Amateur  Sport  is  sponsoring  the  Applied  Sport 
Research  Program,  which  is  designed  to  en- 
courage applied  research  within  the  four  pro- 


gram components  found  in  the  Sport  Canada 
mandate  and  goal  statements  — sport  excel- 
lence, domestic  sport,  sport  infrastructure  and 
sport  policy. 

Sport  Canada  will  consider  applications  for 
research  projects  within  the  categories  of  train- 
ing methodologies  and  monitoring  of  training; 
program  planning  for  high-performance  ath- 
letes; health  care  and  medical  monitoring  of 
athletes;  motor  learning  and  skill  development 
in  high-performance  athletes;  competition 
strategy  and  tactics;  sociological  issues  in 
sport;  coaching  theories;  comparative  high- 
performance  sport  systems;  sport  administra- 
tion; sport  psychology;  women  in  sport; 
violence/fair  play  in  sport;  and  ergogenic  aids 
and  doping  control. 

Research  projects  must  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  that  can  be  readily  applied 
and  should  be  consistent  with  research 
priorities  established  by  national  sport  or- 
ganizations. The  use  of  research  results  by 
practitioners  is  an  important  component  of  this 
program. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  Sport 
Canada  by  Feb.  15, 1990. 

Environment  studies  supported 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency’s  research  and  development  section 
sponsors  various  research  programs  in  the 
areas  of  air,  drinking  water,  water  quality,  haz- 
ardous waste,  toxic  chemical  testing/assess- 
ment, pesticides,  multi-media  energy, 
intermedia,  radiation  and  superfund. 

For  more  information,  see  the  program 
guide  on  view  in  the  grants  section  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Research. 

Academic  travel  grants 

The  British  Council  in  Canada  has  limited 
funds  to  support  short-term  visits  of  staff  be- 
tween universities  and  similar  institutions  in 
Britan  and  Caiuida. 

The  pur^sc  of  Die  grants  is  to  pfomdle 
direct  contact  between  departments  and  in- 
stitutions with  common  scientific  or  academic 
interests  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
longer-term  collaboration  that  benefits  both 
the  Canadian  and  the  British  institution. 

Grants  may  be  given  for  visits  that  are  in- 
tended to  lead  to  or  form  an  early  stage  of  a 
program  of  institutional  collaboration  in  re- 
search, publication  or  leaching,  in  activities 
such  as  joint  research,  joint  publication,  cur- 
riculum or  course  development,  academic  and 
administrative  staff  development  and  student 
exchange  (exploratory  visits  by  staff  only). 

Grants  can  be  made  to  staff  of  universities, 
polyiechnical  and  similar  degree-awarding  in- 
stitutions. Visits  by  postgraduate  students  can 
be  considered  for  funding  only  when  they  rep- 
resent an  essential  contribution  to  an  existing 
council-supported  projecL  Visits  by  under- 
graduates cannot  be  supported. 

Applications  are  reviewed  five  times  a year, 
about  every  10  weeks. 

Directory  available 

Information  on  sponsors  in  the  United 
Stales  can  be  found  in  The  Foundation  Direc- 
tory, published  by  the  Foundation  Centre  and 
located  in  the  grants  section  of  the  Office  of 
Research. 

For  more  information  on  any  grants  and 
awards,  call  Annette  Clarke.  Office  of  Re- 
search, Ext.  6927. 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Monica  Mailman,  formerly  clerk  I in  Inde- 
pendent Study,  joined  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital  as  a billing  clerk  Nov. 
27. 

Marlene  Jackie  will  change  employ- 
ment Dec.  4 from  clerk  II  in  Maintenance 
to  payroll  clerk  in  the  Payroll  Department. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  24,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Laboratory  Technician,  School  of 
Human  Biology;  grant-funded  position. 
Normal  hiring  range:  S470.22  to  S508.25 
per  week. 

Technician,  Deparunent  of  Botany;  tem- 
porary full-time.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$470.22  to  $508.25  per  week. 

Clerk  I,  Department  of  Residences. 
Salary  range:  $321.66minimum;  $369.44 
job  rate  (level  5);  $438.92  maximum. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Secretary  II,  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture. Salary  range:  $355.41  mini- 
mum; $407.25  job  rate  (level  5);  $501.71 
maximum. 

Executive  Secretary  to  the  Director/ 
Secretary  to  the  University  Centre 
Board,  University  Centre  Directorate. 

Personals  — 

For  Sale:  Child’s  downhill  skis,  radiator 
hose,  two  V-belts,  livestock  clippers,  wool 
blankets,  822-3129.  Mamiya  M645 
medium-format  camera,  80-mm  lens,  PD 
prism  finder  and  extras,  822-0432  after  6 
p.m.  1977  Buick  LeSabre,  one  owner,  822- 
3129.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  1969/70, 
with  cabinet,  836-7627.  Downhill  skis,  164 
cm.  bindings  and  poles;  52-inch  ceiling  fan 
and  light;  small  gift-sized  jam  jars,  837- 
3809. 1985  ChcvroleiCelebrity,  well  main- 
tained. air.  cruise.  PS,  PB.  AM/FM 
cassette.  74.000  km,  767-2391.  Early  ’40s 
LP  records,  desk  phones,  portable  bar,  new 
items  — hand  luggage,  tablecloths,  towels, 
bedding,  broadloom  mats,  ladies’  size  12 
long  leather  coat,  822-9097. 

Wanted:  Junior  World  Book,  821-0747. 
Wooden  desk,  Ext.  2954  or  821-5502. 

For  Rent:  Furnished  three-bedroom 
country  home,  suitable  for  visiting  faculty 
or  grad  student  family,  available  Jan.  18  to 
December  1990,  pool,  air  conditioning, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  references  required, 
$1,200  per  month  negotiable,  Ext.  2365  or 
821-5384  after  5 p.m. 


Salary  range:  $387.91  minimum;  $444.22 
job  rate  (level  5);  $546.16  maximum. 
Lead  Hand  Custodian  1-4,  Housekeep- 
ing. Job  rate:  building  custodian  4 plus 
five  percent  ($13.26  per  hour);  probation 
rale:  $.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 
Library  Associate,  Library  Information 
Desk.  Salary  range:  $415.25  minimum; 
$475.07  job  rate  (level  5);  $582.51  maxi- 
mum. 

Library  Associate,  Documentation  and 
Media  Resource  Centre,  U of  G Library. 
Salary  range:  $415.25  minimum;  $475.07 
job  rate  (level  5);  $582.51  maximum. 
Library  Associate,  Archival  and  Special 
Collections,  U of  G Library;  two-year 
contract,  December  1989  to  November 
1991.  Normal  hiring  range:  $415.25  to 
$448.27  per  week. 

Clerk  II,  Maintenance.  Salary  range: 
$350.61  minimum;  $401.70  job  rate 
(level  5);  $494.80  maximum. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rale: 
$11.59  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

New  on 
the  shelves — 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  has 
published  Focus  on  Fees:  Alternative 
Policies  for  University  Tuition  Fees  by 
David  Stager.  The  study  focuses  on  tuition 
fees  for  undergraduate  university  programs 
and  on  factors  that  need  to  be  considered  in 
establishing  an  appropriate  level  of  fees. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  COU 
Communications  Division,  130  St.  George 
St..  Suite  8039,  Toronto  M5S  2T4,  416- 
979-2165. O 


Pay  equity 
update 

by  Angie  McLaughlin 
and  Betty  Wickett, 

Department  of  Personnel 

A job  information  questionnaire  for  use  in 
evaluating  eligible  temporary  staff  has 
been  developed. 

A memo  will  be  sent  to  all  departments 
defining  eligible  temporary  staff  and  ask- 
ing for  confirmation  of  eligibility.  Super- 
visors can  expect  to  receive  a supply  of 
these  with  instructions  for  completion 
soon. 

Questions 

Is  an  employer  required  to  post  a pay 
equity  plan  for  a bargaining  unit  with  no 
female  job  classes? 

Pay  equity  plans  are  required  even  though 
there  may  be  no  female  job  classes.  In  the 
cvetii  of  no  female  job  classes,  the 
employer  would  have  to  post  a plan,  agreed 
to  by  the  bargaining  agent,  if  any,  identify- 
ing what  the  establishment  is  and  what  job 
classes  are  covered  by  this  plan. 

These  types  of  pay  equity  plans  should 
also  contain  a statement  ouUining  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  female  job  classes  and  iliat 
therefore  no  further  pay  equity  action  is 
required. 

The  rationale  for  this  is  two-fold — first 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Pay 
Equity  Act  to  post  a pay  equity  plan  and, 
secondly,  to  identify  potential  male  com- 
parators that  may  be  required  by  other  pay 
equity  plans  in  the  same  establishment. 

We  welcome  your  questions.  Send  them 
to  Betty  Wickett,  Personnel  Department, 
Leyel  5,  University  Centre.  O 


Surplus  items  for  sale 

The  Surplus  Sales  Deparlmentin  Blackwood  Hall  has  the  following  items  for  public 
purchase:  SD#855  — Sony  O Malic  utpe  recorder,  record  players.  Bell  & Howell 
projector,  sound  hood;  and  SD#860  — acoustic  screens. 

The  following  items  are  available  for  departmental  purchase:  SD#855  — Kodak 
Ectapaphic  slide  projector;  SD#858  — Polaroid  MP3  Land  camera;  SD#862  — 
Precise  light  meter  package;  cathode  ray  oscilloscope;  three-point  TTiennograph 
T306,  Plexiglas  tank  (for  fish  photography);  glass  dessicators  and  crucibles;  Forest 
bronze  reversing  thermometer  case;  YSI  Thermistemp,  Model  71;  YSI  tele-ther- 
mometers (12-channel).  Model  44TD;  YSI  switchbox.  Model  4002;  Cenco  magnet 
stirrer,  Helllge  conductivity  meter;  Solu  bridge  soil  tester,  Beckman  Ph  meter. 
Dickson  minicorders;  Hellige  turbidmeiers;  Barnstead  water  purifier/disliller; 
temperature  regulator  and  stirrer;  Blak-ray  ultraviolet  meter;  Eumig  16-mm  movie 
camera  and  case;  SD#873  — Toshiba  printer,  Model  1351;  IBM  5 1/4-inch  external 
floppy  drive;  SD#874  — ZenitJt  data  system  monitor,  SN  4640082. 

For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Surplus  Sales  at  Ext.  8139. 0 
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Ontario  government,  Semex 
make  major  commitment 
to  animal  embryo  research 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

A major  commitment  from  the  Ontario 
government  and  Semex  Canada  has  advanced 
U of  G ’s  position  as  an  animal  embryo  transfer 
technology  leader. 

Representatives  of  government,  industry 
and  the  University  gathered  Nov.  24  atOVC’s 
animal  embryo  biotechnology  laboratory  to 
unveil  a $6.5-million,  four-year  research 
project  to  develop  procedures  for  cost- 
effective  sexing,  preservation,  transfer  and 
cloning  of  cattle  embryos. 

Monte  Kwinier,  minister  of  industry,  trade 
and  technology,  announced  that  the  Premier’s 
Council  Technology  Fund  will  provide  up  to 
$3.17  million  for  the  project.  A separate  $ 1 .06- 
million  commitment  over  four  years  is  being 
provided  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food. 

The  remainder  will  be  contributed  by 
Semex  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Animal  Breeders,  which  will  conduct  the 
tesea.n:h  at  U of  G in  collaboration  with  the 
animal  embryo  biotechnology  lab,  under  the 
direction  of  I^f.  Keith  Betteridge. 

“Canada  has  earned  an  excellent  interna- 
tional reputation  in  the  field  of  animal  artificial 
insemination,”  said  Kwinier.  “This  new  tech- 
nology will  help  Ontario  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
breeders  maintain  their  leadership  position  and 
increase  exports.” 

The  ability  to  eventually  maricel  sexed, 


frozen  or  cloned  embryos  is  regarded  as  the 
next  plateau  for  the  Canadian  artificial  insemi- 
nation industry,  of  which  Semex  is  the  major 
international  marketing  arm. 

.The  Guelph-based  company  sells  frozen 
semen  to  at  least  60  countries  and  has  annual 
export  sales  of  more  than  $25  million.  It’s  also 
engaged  in  animal  biotechnology,  animal 
breeding  and  molecular  biology  research 
within  its  own  organization  and  at  U of  G. 
Semex  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Energy 
Research  Council  support  three  indusuial  re- 
search chairs  at  the  University. 

The  Premier’s  Council  Technology  Fund 
was  established  in  1986  to  support  science  and 
technology  research  in  the  private  sector  and 
postsecondary  institutions.  It  forms  the 
cornerstone  of  Ontario’s  drive  to  formulate 
long-term  strategies  for  economic  develop- 
ment, aimed  at  improving  international  com- 
petitiveness. 

At  the  funding  announcement,  Betteridge 
underlined  the  importance  of  the  collaboration 
involved  — among  provincial  ministries  and 
among  the  provincial  government,  industry 
and  the  University.  He  noted,  in  particular,  the 
significance  of  the  sciendfic  collaboradon. 

“Within  the  University,  this  has  already 
drawn  together  sciendsts  from  several  dif- 
ferent departments  and  colleges  in  putting 
together  what  is  truly  an  indisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  some  very  practical  problems,”  he 
said. 


B of  G adopts  alcohol  policy 


Board  of  Governors  has  adopted  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  University’s  statement  of 
general  policy  on  alcohol. 

The  board’s  action  followed  a detailed 
presentation  by  Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice- 
president,  student  affairs,  on  University  action 
on  \h&  Report  of  the  Alcohol  Policies  and  Prac- 
tices Task  Force  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  coroner’s  jury  that  investigated  the  January 
death  on  campus  of  a 19-year-old  visitor. 

The  policy 

“The  University  of  Guelph  recognizes  the 
unique  social  needs  of  a campus  community 
and  provides  an  environment  where  these 
needs  can  reasonably  be  meu  In  this  regard, 
provision  for  the  sale  and  service  of  alcohol 
beverages  on  campus  is  a privilege  accorded 
to  its  members,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  there 


Holiday  schedule 

The  Dec.  13  issue  of  At  Guelph  will  be 
the  last  for  this  year.  It  will  contain  any 
announcements  about  events  up  to  and 
including  Jan.  4, 1990,  the  date  of  the 
first  issue  in  the  new  year. 

News  items  for  the  Dec.  13  issue 
should  reach  At  Guelph  by  Dec.  7.  Items 
for  the  Jan.  4 issue  should  reach  us  by 
Dec.  12. 0 


is  compliance  with  all  internal  rules,  regula- 
tions and  statutory  requirements. 

The  University’s  goals  with  respect  to  al- 
cohol use  proce^  from  its  commitment  to 
development  of  self-responsibility  and  respect 
for  others.  Policies  and  procedures  are 
designed  to  minimize  the  extent  to  which  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  on  campus  hanns  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  and  disrupts 
the  teaching/leaming  environment 

While  the  University  is  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  its  members,  alcohol  use  is  prim- 
arily the  responsibility  of  individuals.  All 
University  conununity  members  are  adults  and 
have  an  obligation  to  use  alcohol  responsibly 
and  legally. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
to: 

• increase  self-responsibility  in  the  use  of 
alcohol; 

• discourage  high-risk  alcohol-related  prac- 
tices through  appropriate  policies  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  areas  of  prevention  (policy 
and  education),  intervention  and 
discipline; 

• meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  non- 
drinkers or  underage; 

• obey  the  law  in  the  administration  of  and 
access  to  alcohol  on  campus;  and 

• lessen  dependence  on  alcohol-related 
sales  or  sponsorship  by  all  University 
groups.”  O 


At  the  announcement  of  the  embryo  trans- 
fer research  project  are,  left  to  right,  Prof. 
Keith  Betteridge,  Biomedical  Sciences; 
Monte  Kwinter,  minister  of  industry, 


trade  and  technology;  Morris  Freeman, 
general  manager  of  Semex  Canada;  and 
Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


Some  of  the  scientists  involved  include 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  (using  the  Y-probe  approach  to  detect 
the  Y-chromosomes);  cytogenetic  experts 
Prof.  Allan  King  andBhola  Yadav,  Biomedical 
Sciences;  Prof.  Stan  Blecher,  School  of  Human 
Biology  (the  use  of  antibodies  to  detect 
proteins  that  differ  between  males  and 
females);  Prof.  Don  Reiger,  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces (detecting  differences  in  the  activities  of 
X-linked  enzymes);  Robert  Stubbings  of 
Semex  (in  vitro  techniques);  Dr.  Kang  Pu  Xu 
and  John  Pollard  of  the  animal  embryo 


biotechnology  laboratory  (in  vitro  techniques); 
Prof.  Walter  Johnson,  Population  Medicine 
(embryo  collection);  and  various  other  col- 
leagues in  OAC  and  OMAF  research  stations. 

“We  have  the  breadth  of  expertise  in  the 
team  to  take  advantage  of  new  scientific  and 
technological  developments  as  they  occur,” 
said  Betteridge. 

OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  said  that  increased 
knowledge  about  embryo  physiology  and 
genetics  will  also  contribute  significantly 
towards  an  understanding  of  the  genetic  con- 
trol of  disease.  O 


ATHLETICS  CENTRE  GETS  A BOOST 


Labatt’s  Ootario  Breweries  is  contribut- 
ing $160,000  to  the  new  Athletics  Centre 
to  equip  four  dressing  rooms.  Craig 
Sanderson,  Labatt’s  Gueipb-area  market- 
ing representative  and  former  CSA  presi- 
dent, second  from  right,  presents  an 


instalment  cheque  of  $32,000  to  develop- 
ment director  Marilyn  Robinson.  Looking 
on  are  athletics  director  David  Copp,  left, 
and  Ernie  Bezaire,  district  sales  manager 
of  Labatt’s. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relaticos 
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AND  THE  WINNER  IS... 


CSA  concerned  about  lack  of  space 


President  Brian  Segal,  left,  presents  a pair 
of  tickets  to  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera  to 
Ted  Dodds,  Computing  Services,  winner 
of  the  grand  prize  in  the  campus  United 
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Way  contest.  The  prize  also  includes 
limousine  service  and  dinner  at  a French 
restaurant  in  Toronto. 
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Graduate  news 

The  final  oral  examination  of  James  Daly, 
Microbiology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  Dec.  7 at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
101,  MacNaughton  building.  The  thesis  is 
“Growth  and  Cell  Surface  Studies  of  Renibac- 
terium  Salmoninanm."  Daly’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Brian  Ellis. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Harold 
Kloeze,  Clinical  Studies,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  veterinary  science  degree,  is  Dec.  8 
at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room  1642,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences. The  thesis  is  “An  Experimental  Com- 
parison of  the  Traditional  and  Stewart 
Approaches  to  Acid-Base  Interpretation  in  the 
Calf.”  Kloeze’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Laurent 
Viel. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Clinton 
Chappie,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Dec.  1 1 at  2 p.m.  in  Room  222,  MacNaughton 
building.  The  thesis  is  “Enzymology  of 
Glucosinolaie  Biosynthesis  in  Brassica." 
Chappie’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Brian  Ellis. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Rheal 
Towner,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  a can- 
didate for  Uic  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Dec.  12  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Room  427,  University 
Centre.  The  thesis  is  “Use  of  Magnetic 
Resonance  Techniques  to  Study  Halocarbon- 
Induced  Hepatic  Damage  in  Rats  In  Vitro  and 
In  Vivo.”  Towner’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Ed 
Janzen. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Eileen  Alice 
Goltz,  History,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  Dec.  18  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  132,  MacKinnon  building.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Exercise  of  Power  in  a Company  Town: 
Copper  Cliff,  1886-1980.”  Goltz’s  supervisor 
is  Prof.  Gil  Stclter. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 


Lack  of  space  for  teaching  and  student  ac- 
tivities is  a pressing  issue  for  CSA  president 
Many  Williams. 

“We  don’t  have  enough  room  for  the  clubs 
and  organizations  that  we  have  now,”  he  says, 
“and  wedon’thave  the  room  for  any  that  might 
want  to  develop.” 

U of  G students  pay  about  $250,000  a year 
in  fees  to  the  University  Centre  for  space.  “We 
don’t  get  enough  (value)  for  that  money,” 
Williams  says.  “So  what  I really  would  like  to 
see  is  some  more  value  for  that,  and  some 
recognition  of  how  much  student  organiza- 
tions and  groups  contribute  to  the  social  fabric 
and  every  aspect  of  the  campus.” 

The  CSA  annual  general  meeting  passed  a 
resolution  in  October  that  the  student  fees 
should  be  used  to  siart  a building  fund  for 
expansion  of  the  centre,  the  construction  of  a 
new  facility  or  renovations  to  an  existing  one. 

Williams  says  he  has  held  “encouraging” 
discussions  with  President  Brian  Segal  on  the 
matter.  “(Segal)  said  that  he  agrees  with  the 
concept  that  the  $250,000  we  pay  could  go 
towards  funding  some  addition,  some  rear- 
rangement of  this  building  — which  makes  us 
feel  optimistic  about  the  possibilities,”  he  says. 

The  CSA  is  considering  a number  of  op- 
tions, including  a possible  extension  to  the 
University  Centre  on  the  land  now  occupied  by 
greenhouses. 

That  “would  increase  retail  space  oppor- 
tunities (and  provide)  a bit  of  residence  space 
in  there,  along  with  student  space,”  he  says. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  build  a 
multipurpose  facility  to  replace  Peter  Clark 
Hall,  a facility  that  could  act  as  a conference 
room  and  a venue  for  pubs  and  non-licensed 
events. 

“We  could  take  the  space  that  Peter  Clark 
Hall  now  occupies  and  make  that  into  student 
space,”  says  Williams.  “That  would  be  fine 
with  us,  too.”  The  CSA  isn’t  inflexible,  he  says, 
but  it  is  committed  to  finding  more  space  for 
student  activities. 

The  CSA  is  also  concerned  about  lack  of 
teaching  space.  The  general  meeting  also 
passed  a resolution  expressing  continuing  op- 
position to  the  use  of  War  Memorial  Hall  for 
lectures.  Williams  is  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  education  in  classes  that  have  600 
students  in  them.  And  War  Memorial  has  some 
particular  problems.  “The  acoustics  aren’t 
good,  there’s  no  storage  room  for  coals  and 
other  books,  there’s  nothing  to  set  anything  on 
or  to  write  on,”  he  says. 

Williams  sees  the  need  to  use  War 
Memorial  as  a lecture  hall  as  an  economic 
response  to  chronic  underfunding.  It’s  cheaper 
for  the  University  to  have  one  lecture  for  600 
students  rather  than  six  lectures  for  100  stu- 
dents or  12  for  50,  he  says. 

But  overcoming  the  physical  limitations  of 
the  building  will  also  be  expensive.  “There’s 
the  physical  plant  side  of  it,  loo.  Can  it  function 
as  a classroom?  President  Segal  says  that  if 
they’re  going  to  continue  to  use  it,  they’ll  have 
to  renovate  it.  But  that  means  spending  money 
— a lot  of  money.” 


The  CSA  mounted  a one-day  protest  in 
September  to  increase  awareness  about  the 
issue  and  is  trying  to  keep  up  pressure  on  the 
University  administration. 

“We  talk  as  a consumer  advocacy  group,” 
says  Williams.  “We’re  saying  that  if  people  are 
paying  this  much  money,  they  expect  to  get 
something  out  of  it.  War  Memorial  Hall  is  bad 
value.”  O 

CSA  opposes 
tuition  hike 

The  Central  Student  Association  opposes  the 
recently  announced  eight-per-cent  tuition  in- 
crease for  Ontario  universities. 

“This  increase  is  another  step  in  the  wrong 
direction,”  says  CSA  president  Marly 
Williams.  “The  government  is  making  it 
harder  for  low-  to  middle-income  families  to 
send  their  children  to  university.” 

The  CSA  is  a member  of  the  Ontario 
Federadon  of  Students,  which  would  like  to 
see  a luidon  freeze. 

“Students,  on  average,  graduate  owing 
$16,000,”  says  Williams,  “^is  inflated  luidon 
increase  will  add  to  that  already  subsiandal 
burden.  This  is  the  educadonal  equivalent  of 
GST.” 

Nancy  MacDonald,  CSA’s  vice-president, 
external,  says  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  claim  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  educadon,  “yet  their  commitment  is 
only  verbal,  because  when  it  comes  to  budget- 
ing for  the  future,  we  (the  students)  are  forgot- 
ten.” O 


Letters  to 
the  editor 

Provincial  audit  report 

The  memorandum  from  the  chair  of  Board  of 
Governors  defending  the  University  against 
the  cridcisms  of  the  provincial  auditor  con- 
tained far  more  semandcs  than  substance. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  adage:  “If  you  can’t 
defend  your  posidon,  attack  the  person.” 
Rather  than  setting  out  all  the  facts,  the 
memorandum  attacked  the  auditor.  Had  an  un- 
dergraduate student  handed  in  a report  to  me 
with  so  few  facts  and  so  many  wor^,  I would 
have  given  it  an  “F’  grade. 

What  can  be  concluded  from  the  memoran- 
dum? Chair  Ian  Murray  has  some  experience 
with  NesU6  Enterprises,  whose  iniemadonal 
philosophy  in  Third  World  countries  seems  to 
have  been:  “Consumers  be  damned,  it’s  money 
in  the  coffers  of  the  company  that  matters.”  We 
now  seem  to  have  a policy  at  Guelph  that  says: 
‘Taxpayers  be  damned,  it’s  money  in  the  pock- 
ets of  presidents  that  matter.” 

Perhaps  this  is  unfair,  and  I hope  it  is.  But 
the  babble  in  the  circulated  memorandum 
leaves  me  with  no  other  conclusion. 

Prof.  Gordon  Bowman, 
Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science. 


Safety  is  everyone’ s responsibility 


The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  the  Univer- 
sity Police  are  encouraging  members  of  the 
University  community  to  do  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  ensure  their  own  safely  on  campus. 

Both  Student  Affairs  and  the  police  have 
been  disturbed  by  reports  from  other  campuses 
about  male  students  who  have  taken  part  in 
panty  raids  or  have  denigrated  an  anti-date  rape 
campaign,  says  Liz  Honegger,  head  of  die 
counselling  unit  in  the  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre.  Such  incidents  are  in- 
frequent at  Guelph,  she  says,  but  this  campus 
is  not  free  from  acts  of  violence  and  aggression 
towards  women. 

During  the  past  year,  four  sexual  assaults 
have  been  reported  to  campus  police.  Incidents 
of  sexual  harassment  have  ^so  been  docu- 
mented. One  woman  awoke  to  find  a scantily 
clad  man  standing  over  her  bed;  another  was 
confronted  by  a naked  man  in  the  hallway  of 


an  academic  building.  Women  have  also  been 
victims  of  acquaintance  rape  and  assaults  of  a 
sexual  nature. 

In  cases  of  reported  sexual  harassments  or 
assault,  an  investigation  is  carried  out  by  the 
campus  police  and,  where  appropriate,  the  per- 
petrator is  charged,  says  Ron  McCormick, 
head  of  Security  Services. 

The  administration  and  police  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  ensure  safely,  but  all  members 
of  the  University  community  must  do  their 
part,  says  McCormick.  The  police  offer  the 
following  lips: 

• If  you  see  someone  acting  suspiciously  in 
an  academic,  recreation  or  residence 
building,  report  it  to  the  campus  police 
immediately. 

• Never  leave  a locked  door  ajar  for  a late 
arrival. 


• If  you  are  working  or  studying  in  an  iso- 
lated place  on  campus,  let  someone  know. 

• Report  any  unruly  or  gang  activity  to  the 
police. 

• Ask  a “buddy”  to  walk  with  you  in  poorly 
lit  areas  or  if  it  is  late  at  night. 

• Use  the  Magic  Bus  wherever  possible. 

• If  you  meet  someone  at  a bar  or  party  and 
later  go  home  together,  remember  that 
this  is  a high-risk  situation  and  act 
accordingly. 

Other  safely  awareness  lips  can  be  found  on 
the  pink  sheets  of  the  CSA  daytimers  and  from 
the  campus  police.  If  you  have  safety  concerns 
of  any  kind,  address  them  to  the  University 
Police,  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  or  Uie 
Safely  Awareness  Committee,  c/o  the  Central 
Student  Association.  O 
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Lecture  theatre  design  clears  B 


Some  relief  is  in  sight  for  much-needed  large 
lecture  space  on  campus.  Board  of  Governors 
has  approved  the  design  of  a 300-seat  lecture 
theatre  to  be  attached  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Thombrough  building. 

Some  $1.1  million  of  the  estimated  $ 1.5- 
million  construction  cost  will  be  picked  up  by 
the  provincial  government.  The  remainder  will 
be  paid  from  University  sources,  subject  to  the 
board’s  approval,  said  President  Brian  Segal  at 
B of  G’s  Nov.  23  meeting. 

The  proposed  new  lecture  theatre  is  a 
response  to  an  immediate  need,  said  Segal,  but 
the  University  requires  at  least  one  more  large 
lecture  room.  He  hopes  the  proposed  mulUpur- 

Briefly 

Teacher  home  exchange 
Teacher  Swap  is  a home  exchange  program  for 
teachers  who  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
uavel  without  the  high  costs  of  lodging  or 
dining  out.  Listings  from  this  year  included 
homes  in  Australia.  Switzerland,  West 
Germany,  England,  Holland,  Austria, 
Bermuda  and  Thailand.  For  more  information, 
write  to  Teacher  Swap,  Box  4130  (Dept.  PR), 
Rocky  Point.  N.Y.  11778,  or  call  516-744- 
6403. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  follow- 
ing items  for  departmental  purchase:  SD#832 
— continuous  protein  digester,  crude  fibre  ap- 
paratus; SD#854  — Volker  Craig  terminals: 
VC  4604,  VC  415  APL;  SD#871  — Reichert 
microscope.  Clay  Adam’s  centrifuge,  Yankee 
pipette  shaker,  Fisher  burette  holder,  Schuco 
injector,  metal  rack;  SD#88 1 — Stryker  saws; 
SD#882  — Philips  dictaphone,  model  LHF 
0097/52;  SD#863  — headliner  with  fonts; 
Silent  700  portable  terminal,  model  745; 
SD#890  — slide  viewing  table  (16"  x 48"), 
slide  sorting  storage  file  (capacity  1 ,10035mm 
slides.)  For  more  information,  call  Surplus 
Sales  at  Ext  8139. 

Veterinary  research  awards 

The  Canadian  Veterinary  Research  Trust  Fund 
has  set  up  a series  of  DVM  student  summer 
research  awards  to  encourage  student  par- 
ticipation in  clinical  research  on  short-term 
projects  that  deal  with  companion  animal 
problems.  One  award  will  be  presented  to  each 
of  Canada’s  four  veterinary  colleges.  For  ap- 
plication information,  call  Dr.  Russ 
Willoughby,  director  of  the  Equine  Research 
Cenue,  at  837-0061. 

Alannah  Myles  performs 

The  University  Centre  and  Skarratt  Produc- 
tions present  a concert  by  Alannah  Myles  Dec. 
12  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are 
$17.50  general,  $15.50  for  students  and 
seniors.  They  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office,  Sam  the  Record  Man,  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the  Comer  in  Stone  Road 
Mall.  Special-needs  seating  is  available. 

Human  biology  symposium 
The  20th  annual  Human  Kinetics/Human 
Biology  Symposium,  put  on  by  third-year  stu- 
dents, will  be  held  Jan.  20, 1990.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “Limits  of  Human  Endeavor.”  Lec- 
tures will  run  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  followed 
by  a dinner  and  dance  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  $ 10 
for  the  lectures  and  lunch,  $20  for  the  lectures, 
lunch,  dinner  and  dance.  They  are  available 
from  human  Idnetics  students  or  at  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  box  office. 

Les  Ballets  Jazz 

The  University  Centre  presents  a performance 
by  Les  Ballets  Jazz  de  Montreal  Jan.  12  at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  range 
from  $1 1.50  to  $16.50  and  are  available  at  the 
University  Centre  box  office,  Sam  the  Record 
Man,  the  Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall  and  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe. 

A Victorian  Christmas 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  presents  a 
Victorian  Christmas  exhibit  undl  Dec.  3 1 . The 
museum  is  also  holding  its  10th  annual 
Christmas  party  Dec.  10  from  1 to  4 p.m.  In 
lieu  of  admission,  bring  a dry  food  donation. 
The  museum  is  located  at  6 Dublin  Su  S. 


pose  building,  now  number  one  on  the 
University’s  capital  projects  list  to  the  Minisuy 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  will  provide  that 
facility. 

In  the  meantime,  the  University  continues 
to  use  War  Memorial  Hall  for  lectures,  a build- 
ing never  designed  for  this  use,  said  Segal.  A 
review  of  the  War  Memorial  situation  is  under 
way,  he  said.  The  review  will  include  student 
input  and  will  be  made  public. 

A1  Brown,  director  of  Physical  Resources, 
told  the  board  the  new  theatre  is  designed  for 
lectures,  meetings,  conferences  and  musical 
presentations.  The  90-foot  addition,  to  be  the 
same  height  as  the  Thombrough  building,  will 


Laser  printer  users  on  campus  don’t  have  to 
throw  out  used  printer  cartridges  anymore.  The 
Purchasing  Department  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  a Guelph  company  to  recycle  the 
cartridges. 

“Most  people  are  just  throwing  out  their 
used-up  cartridges  without  realizing  they 
could  be  used  again,”  says  Bruce  Hawkins,  a 
1987  graduate  of  the  Department  of  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science  who  runs  Upper 
Canada  Computer  Systems. 

To  recharge  — or  recycle  — a cartridge, 
Hawkins  replenishes  the  toner  and  cleans  out 
the  toner  residue  chamber.  He  also  puls  new 
felt  on  the  bar  that  cleans  the  roller.  Tliere’s  no 
trouble  with  compatibility  — most  laser  printer 
brands,  including  Hewlett  Packard,  Apple  and 
QMS,  use  one  of  two  types  of  cartridges 
designed  by  Canon. 

Considering  that  new  cartridges  cost  from 
$139  to  $159,  the  recharged  units  are  a good 

EEAC  briefing 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Nov.  1 3 
meeting  of  the  Employment  Equity  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  committee  endorsed,  in  principle,  the 
discussion  paper  and  summary  of  recom- 
mendations regarding  matcmity/parental 
leave  prepared  by  Allen  Abbott,  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  Ann  Gibbins  and  Frances 
Sharom. 

The  recommendations  of  the  subgroup  in- 
clude, among  others,  the  elimination  of  the 
waiting  period  for  maternity  benefits;  equal 
application  of  malemily-leave  benefits  and 
policies  to  adoption  leave;  extended  paid  leave 
for  male  employees  associated  with  the  birth 
or  adoption  of  a child;  provisions  for  early 
return  to  work  following  maternity  leave; 
parental  leave  for  both  women  and  men;  exten- 
sion of  University  maternity-leave  benefits  to 
match  future  changes  in  maternity-leave  legis- 
lation; elimination  of  practices  associated  with 
matemily/parenlal  leaves  that  have  a negative 
effect  on  career  progress;  and  reduced 
workload  appoinUnenis  for  faculty  members 
with  extra  family  responsibilities. 

Committee  members  then  began  to  con- 
sider the  subgroup’s  recommendations  in 
detail.  The  subgroup  first  reiterated  the 
committee’s  earlier  recommendation  on 
uniform  application  of  the  recent  waiver  of  Uie 
University’s  waiting  period  for  maternity- 
leave  benefits.  Janet  Wood  reported  that  the 
earlier  recommendation  was  still  under  con- 
sideration by  the  University  administration. 

In  response  to  a question  about  process. 
Wood  said  committee  recommendations 
would  be  brought  to  the  President’s  Advisory 
Council  for  consideration  and  referral  to  ap- 
propriate University  units. 

The  committee  discussed  the  principle  of 
equity  among  employee  groups.  The 
University’s  differential  commitment  to  long- 
term employees  was  noted. 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald 
said  the  University  cannot  guarantee  unifomi 
application  of  every  policy  to  all  employee 
groups.  He  cited  vacation  entitlements  and 
professional  allowances  as  examples  of  exist- 
ing benefits  that  arc  offered  differently  to  dif- 
ferent employee  groups.  He  noted  instances  in 


ofG 

have  a sloped  floor  and  conlincnial-style  seat- 
ing. It  will  be  fully  accessible  for  the  handi- 
capped, with  some  removable  seats  and  special 
washroom  facilities. 

The  architect  will  now  draw  up  more 
detailed  drawings  and  specifications.  Tenders 
are  expected  to  be  called  early  in  the  spring  for 
a construction  start  sometime  in  April.  Es- 
timated dale  of  completion  is  February  1991, 

In  other  business,  the  board  approved  an 
amendment  to  faculty  policies  allowing  for  a 
multi-year  assessment  procedure  to  be  imple- 
mented by  departments. 

The  board  also  adopted  the  University 
policy  on  alcohol  (see  story,  page  1 ).  O 


buy.  Hawkins  is  offering  them  at  $79  each  to 
the  University.  He’s  also  donating  S5  to  U of 
G for  every  unit  he  picks  up  from  campus. 

Departments  don’t  have  to  buy  recharged 
cartridges,  but  Purchasing  and  the  University’s 
recycling  committee  encourage  all  users  to  call 
Hawkins  to  dispose  of  their  finished  cartridges. 
It  will  help  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  garbage 
produced,  says  Roger  Jenkins,  chair  of  the 
committee. 

Normally,  Hawkins  would  test  each  used- 
up  cartridge  and  offer  $10  for  each  reusable 
one,  but  under  the  agreement  he’s  reached  with 
the  University,  he  will  take  all  units  for  pickup. 
Each  unit  does  have  a limited  life,  however, 
and  Hawkins  is  working  with  the  city  on  how 
to  best  dispose  of  the  cartridges  that  have  been 
recharged  the  maximum  number  of  times. 

For  more  information,  call  Upper  Canada 
Computer  Systems  at  767-1270. 0 


which  equalization  may  be  in  opposition  to 
otixer  policies  that  employees  may  want  to 
protect 

The  influence  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process  on  the  implementation  of  EEAC 
recommendations  was  discussed.  Sheila 
Trainer  said  benefit  improvements  that  are  dis- 
tributed equitably  across  employee  groups 
would  not  be  challenged  by  collective  bargain- 
ing. She  cited  a clause  in  some  collective 
agreements  under  which  the  University  agrees 
to  provide  regular  full-time  employees  with 
any  improvement  in  the  level  of  benefits 
coverage  available  to  other  groups  of 
employees. 

Shillinder  Bains  suggested  that  the  wailing 
period  for  maternity-leave  benefits  should 
match  the  probationary  period  for  full-time 
employees  to  minimize  disruption  within 
operational  units. 

Trainer  noted  that  the  probationary  period 
varies  across  employee  groups.  Under  the 
present  policies,  maternity-leave  provisions 
for  faculty  and  the  various  staff  groups  are 
uniform.  To  maintain  this  consistency,  the 
committee  must  consider  eliminating  the  wait- 
ing period  or  designating  a uniform,  reduced 
waiting  period  before  eligibility  for  maternity- 
leave  benefits. 

The  practical  difficulties  faced  by  managers 
of  employees  who  take  maternity  leave  shortly 
after  being  hired  were  discussed.  Jan  Kaufman 
noted  the  difficulty  that  would  be  created  in 
those  positions  that  require  a labor-intensive 
training  period.  Amanda  Ocran  suggested  that 
problems  associated  with  the  loss  of  a trained, 
long-term  employee  on  maternity  leave  are 
likely  to  be  more  acute. 

Connie  Rooke  indicated  that  the  current 
wailing  period  creates  an  unacceptable  disad- 
vantage in  hiring  female  faculty,  because  most 
female  candidates  are  of  prime  child-bearing 
age. 

Abercrombie  said  that  because  of  the  cur- 
rent shortage  of  qualified  candidates,  a disad- 
vantage would  be  created  in  recruitment  for 
administrative  support  staff  positions  as  well, 
if  the  wailing  period  for  matcmiiy-leave 
benefits  was  waived  for  faculty  only. 

The  function  of  a wailing  period  was  dis- 
cussed. Rooke  said  the  length  of  the  waiting 
period  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
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Coming 
events 

WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  6 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, 5 p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from 
UC. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Neural  Cells  in 
Primary  Culture  as  a Model  to  Examine  the 
Essential  Fatly  Acid  Requirements  of  the 
Developing  Brain,”  Theresa  Glanville,  12:10 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

THURSDAY,  Dec.  7 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  com- 
mence. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Faith,  Peace  and  Justice,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  Campus  Ministry  Lounge;  IVCF 
Meeting,  6:45  p.m..  Textiles  205. 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  5:30 
tal0p.m.,UC334. 

FRIDAY,  Dec.  8 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Registration  payments 
due  for  in-course  students  in  winter  semester, 
1990. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspiril,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  314. 

SUNDAY,  Dec.  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Service, 
10:30  a.m.,UC  533. 

Student  Recital  - Suzuki  String  School  of 
Guelph,  1:30  and  3 p.m.,  MacKinnon  203, 
free. 


University  is  financially  able  to  supplement 
UIC  matcmity-Icave  benefits. 

Gibbins  noted  the  University’s  long-term 
objective  of  attracting  more  female  faculty. 
She  said  policies  that  do  not  impose  a penalty 
on  parenthood  arc  crucial  to  meeting  that 
objective. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  dial  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  a 
uniform  wailing  period  of  five  months.  This 
would  match  the  UIC  maternity  benefit 
eligibility  period  of  20  weeks  of  insurable 
earnings. 

The  committee  agreed,  however,  that  it 
would  consider  data  on  the  number  and  annual 
cost  to  the  University  of  maternity  leaves 
before  making  a recommendation  on  a further 
reduction  to  the  University’s  waiting  period  for 
maiemity-lcave  benefits. 

MacDonald  told  the  committee  that  any 
EEAC  recommendation  must  be  supported  by 
documentation  on  maiemity-Icavc  benefits 
and  the  groups  to  which  a waiting  period  ap- 
plies at  other  universities.  It  must  also  discuss 
the  financial  implications  of  waiving  the  wail- 
ing period  for  maternity-leave  benefits  to  in- 
dividual departments  at  U of  G. 

Wood  noted  that  the  University  is  not  bound 
by  the  levels  of  maiernity/parenial-leave 
benefits  at  oilier  institutions. 

Freeman  McEwen  suggested  that  the  com- 
mittee resume  discussion  of  the  proposed 
matemity/parenial-lcave  policies  in  a sub- 
sequent half-day  meeting.  To  aid  the  discus- 
sions. commiuee  members  agreed  to  provide 
written  submissions  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  subgroup  on  matemity^cnial  leave. 

Information  on  the  provision  of  maternity/ 
parental-leave  benefits  at  other  universities 
will  be  co-ordinated  with  U of  G data  by  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office, 
and  provided  to  committee  members  before 
the  next  meeting. 

Heather  Heath  distributed  copies  of  an 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office 
activity  report  A list  of  maiicis  cuirenUy  under 
consideration  by  the  Employment  Equity  Ad- 
visory Committee,  with  established  priorities 
and  matters  for  future  consideration  in  which 
priorities  need  to  be  established  by  the  commit- 
tee, was  provided  for  future  discussion.  The 
commiuee ’s  next  meeting  is  Dec.  11.0 
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Personnel  report 

Part-time  staff  to  receive  benefits 


The  University  will  implement  a benefits 
program  for  part-time  employees  effective 
Jan.  1, 1990. 

“This  program  is  the  University  s 
response  to  the  changing  needs  of 
employees  on  campus,  and  to  show  the 
University’s  commitment  to  part-time 
workers,”  says  Vic  Reimer,  manager  of 
pensions  and  benefits.  It  is  also  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Ontario  Pension  Reform  Act 
of  1987. 

The  new  policy  will  standardize  benefits 
for  temporary  and  part-time  employees 
classified  as  C,  D,  M,  Q and  F appoint- 
ments. In  cases  of  multiple  appointments, 
benefit  coverage  will  be  bas^  on  the  ap- 
pointment with  the  highest  percentage 
workload. 

The  policy  is  not  intended  for  full-time 
students  who  also  work  on  campus;  they 
are  covered  by  the  student  health  plan. 

To  qualify,  an  employee  must  hold  an 
appointment  of  more  than  six  months  and 
must  work  at  least  35  per  cent  of  a normal 
full-time  position,  says  Reimer. 

Basic  benefits  coverage  will  include 
major  medical  insurance,  life  insurance  and 
shoit-lerm  sick  leave. 

For  those  employees  who  have  been  at 


Change  to  OHIP 
in  effect  Jan.  1 

Effective  Jan.  1.  1990,  coverage  for  ihe 
Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  will  no 
longer  be  paid  for  by  premiums.  Instead, 
employers  will  pay  a health  tax  based  on 
the  size  of  their  payroll. 

U of  G employees  who  have  two-thirds 
of  their  premiums  paid  by  the  University 
will  have  slightly  more  take-home  pay,  says 
Vic  Reimer.  manager  of  pensions  and 
benefits.  The  $10.20  for  single  coverage 
and  S20.88  for  family  coverage  will  no 
longer  be  deducted  from  the  first  pay- 
cheque  of  the  month. 

The  portion  previously  paid  by  the 
University  was  a taxable  benefit,  so 
employees  should  also  have  slightly  lower 
income  tax  deductions,  he  says. 

Because  the  University  will  no  longer  be 
involved  in  administering  employee  OHIP 
coverage,  any  employee  who  has  a change 
in  status  (such  as  getting  married)  must  call 
OHIP  directly  at  1-800-265-2385. 


the  University  for  at  least  two  consecuuve 
years  and  have  a partial  workload  of  51  to 
99  per  cent,  coverage  will  include  denial 
insurance  and  long-term  disability. 

There  will  also  be  pension  coverage  for 
employees  who  have  worked  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  at  least  t-ivo  years  and  have  earned 
at  least  35  per  cent  of  the  year’s  maximum 
pensionable  earnings,  or  if  they  have 
worked  700  hours  in  each  of  two  consecu- 
tive years. 

Those  employees  who  qualify  for  pen- 
sion coverage  can  add  to  their  total 
coverage  by  buying  back  service  to  Jan.  1 , 
1988,  paying  only  their  individual  con- 
tribution. Those  who  want  to  buy  back 
service  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1988,  will  have  to 
pay  the  individual  and  employer  contribu- 
tions. 

Individual  departments  are  to  noufy 
Personnel  as  to  which  employees  are 
eligible.  If  employees  think  they  may 
qualify,  but  have  not  been  contacted  by 
Personnel,  they  should  speak  to  their  super- 
visor, says  Reimer. 

He  expects  the  policy  to  affect  about  300 
employees,  95  per  cent  of  whom  arc 
women. 


Personals 

For  Sale:  Older  pearl  mink  coal,  full-lcngtlt, 
ladies’  size  12  to  14  petite,  stored  every  winter, 
reasonably  priced,  Ext.  2552. 1981  Volvo  GL, 
air,  sun  roof,  stereo,  five-speed,  824-8119. 
Four-bedroom  house  in  Campus  Estates,  836- 
0466. 1985  Ford  Escort,  five-speed,  certified, 
Ext.  6537  or  763-0968  after  6 p.m.  Mink  coal, 
size  10,  pearl-opal  color,  821-7233  after  1:30 
p.m.  Food-grade  five-gallon  pails  and  lids. 
Department  of  Food  Science,  Ext.  2281. 
Framed  poster  ofSlanley  Park,  B.C.,  Ext.  2081 
or  763-9647.  IBM  Seleclric  II  typewriter,  822- 
0586.  Voil  exercise  bicycle;  Janome  sewing 
machine,  free-arm  zigzag,  six  stitches,  763- 
3183.  IBM  PC,  2-320Kb  fioppies,  CGA 
graphics  board,  Tecmar  256K  and  Waterloo 
serial  boards.  Zenith  monochrome  monitor, 
best  offer,  822-4245  or  763-3103.  Three- 
bedroom  semi-detached  house,  all  brick 
upgraded,  close  to  University,  closing  July  1, 
1990,  Don.  Ext.  3364  or  836-8695. 1986  Ford 
Mustang  LX,  red,  66.000  km,  power  steering 
and  locks,  AM/FM  cassette.  Barb,  Ext.  4761 
or  763-37 11. 

Lost:  Silver  pin  with  great  sentimental  value, 
in  Blackwood  Hall,  University  Cenue  or 
somewhere  in  between,  Nov.  22  at  ncxin, 
reward,  Ext.  2427. 


Appointments 

Bev  Livingston  has  changed  employment 
from  lead  hand  agricultural  assistant  to 
research  station  manager  in  the  OVC 
associate  dean’s  office,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Marlene  Jackie  changed  employment 
Dec.  4 from  clerk  II  in  Maintenance  to 
payroll  clerk  in  Payroll. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ar  Guelph  deadline  Dec.  1,  the  fol- 
lowing opportunities  were  available; 
Department  Head  — Planning,  Physi- 
cal Resources.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Lead  Hand  Agricultural  Assistant, 
OVC  Research  Stations  — Ponsonby 
Dairy  Research  Herd,  OVC  Associate 
Dean’s  Office.  Salary  range:  $518.84 
start;  $545.85  six-month  rate. 

Alumni  Officer,  Community  Relations, 
External  Relations;  reposted  from  Nov. 
11.  Salary  range:  $26,186  minimum; 
$32,783  midpoint;  $39,280  maximum. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $26,186  to  $30,816. 
Assistant  Manager,  Analytical  Services 
l^rogram.  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science;  contractually  limited  grant  posi- 
tion. Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Executive  Secretary  I,  University 
Secretariat.  Salary  range:  $3^^1  mini- 
mum; $444.22  job  rate  (level  5);  $546.16 
maximum. 

Secretary  I,  Department  of  Clinical 
Studies.  Salary  range:  $326.03  minimum; 
$374.52  job  rate  (level  5);  $445.01  maxi- 
mum. 

Clerk  I.  FACS  Dean’s  Office;  repost^ 
from  Oct.  13.  Salary  range:  $321.66  min- 
imum; $369.44  job  rate  (level  5);  $438.92 
maximum. 

Program  Officer,  University  Secretariat. 
Salary  range:  $26,862  minimum;  $33,577 
midpoint;  $40,292  maximum.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $26,862  to  $3 1 ,562. 
Equipment  Service  Person.  Housekeep- 
ing Department.  Job  rate:  $ 12. 18  per  hour, 
probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping;  three  posi- 
tions. Job  rate:  $1 1 .59  per  hour;  probation 
rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rale. 
Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rale: 
$12.12  per  hour;  probation  rale:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Custodian  5,  Housekeeping.  Job  rale: 
$13.77  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  pci 
hour  lower  than  joh  rale. 


Photo  bv  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
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‘An  international  treasure’ 


Major  fossil  collection  donated  to  U of  G 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 

The  University  of  Guelph  will  be  the  new 
home  of  one  of  the  world’s  finest  collections 
of  museum-quality  fossils. 

Donated  by  New  Jersey  scientist  and  author 
Dr.  Herbert  Axelrod,  the  collection  isoneof  the 
largest  gifts  a Canadian  university  has  ever 
received  &om  an  individual.  It  was  appraised 
at  $24  million  in  1982. 

“This  extraordinary  gift  is  an  international 
treasure  that  will  make  the  Department  of 
Zoology  a global  centre  for  study  and  re- 
search,” says  President  Segal  of  the  collection, 
which  primarily  features  fish  fossils.  U of  G 
has  the  largest  group  of  scientists  specializing 
in  the  study  of  fish  in  North  America. 

Axelrod  collected  the  llO-million-year-old 
fossils  from  the  Santana  Formation  in  north- 
eastern Brazil  over  the  last  several  decades.  In 
the  early  1980s,  he  donated  a sibling  collection 
to  the  /^erican  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York.  (See  page  2 for  a profile  of 
Axelrod.) 


The  Guelph  donation,  which  includes 
$25,000  U.S.  to  pay  a curator  to  catalogue  the 
collection,  is  primarily  intended  to  support  ich- 
thyological research  and  graduate  education. 

Axelrod’s  designated  executors  — Profs. 
Eugene  Balon  and  David  Noakes,  Zoology  — 
note  that  the  collection  contains  numerous  fos- 
sils, mainly  fish,  but  also  plants,  insects,  birds 
and  reptiles  representing  every  known  species 
from  the  Santana  Formation. 

The  collection  is  extraordinary  for  a num- 
ber of  reasons,  say  the  scientists.  Most  of  the 
fossils,  which  are  encased  in  a matrix  of  lime- 
stone, are  exceptionally  well  preserved.  A 
complete  skeleton  can  be  removed  from  the 
limestone  by  the  skilful  use  of  organic  acids. 

The  rare  abundance  and  variety  of 
specimens  provide  researchers  with  “life  as- 
semblages” — groups  of  organisms  preserved 
as  they  once  lived.  Such  assemblages  enable 
researchers  to  learn  how  these  prehistoric  crea- 
tures functioned  and  interacted. 

The  fossils,  which  belong  to  the  Cretaceous 
age  of  geological  time,  represent  a fascinating 


period  of  transition  in  evolution,  says  Noakes. 
In  contrast,  older  fossils  contain  few  specimens 
that  can  be  remotely  considered  immediate 
ancestors  of  living  fishes.  And  fossils  of  more 
recent  geological  time  contain  specimens  loo 
similar  to  present  life  forms. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  groups  in  the 
collection,  rare  coelacanths,  exemplifies  this 
fact,  says  Balon.  A fish  that  bears  live  young, 
the  coelacanth  has  inside  its  fleshy  fins  bones 
that  are  uncannily  like  those  of  human  arms 
and  legs.  This  fish  is  considered  to  be  a direct 
ancestor  of  the  first  amphibians  and,  ulti- 
mately, all  land  vertebrates,  including  humans. 

Balon  and  Noakes  plan  to  have  the  collec- 
tion form  the  basis  of  the  development  of  an 
institute  of  ichthyology  to  serve  leaching  and 
basic  research  needs,  as  well  as  the  applied 
research  needs  of  North  America’s  large  com- 
mercial, ornamental  and  recreational  fish 
industries. 

An  integrative  approach  to  the  study  of 
living  and  fossil  fishes  will  be  emphasized  to 
enhance  human  understanding  of  the  evolution 
of  life  and  its  sustainable  maintenance. 


“Fossils  are  no  longer  simply  studied  and 
classified  as  static  historical  subjects,”  says 
Noakes.  “Now  the  trend  is  to  view  these 
specimens  as  other  biological  entities,  living  or 
recently  dead,  and  to  study  their  behavior, 
community  relationships  and  life-history 
styles,  in  addition  to  classifying  and  categoriz- 
ing species.” 

A scientist  who  deals  with  living  animals 
can  more  effectively  deal  with  questions  con- 
cerning the  functions  and  interrelationships  of 
fossilized  specimens,  he  says. 

The  proposed  institute  will  be  made  up  of 
the  University’s  ichthyologists,  a group  that 
currently  includes  seven  professors,  an  adjunct 
professor,  trained  instructors,  laboratory  staff 
and  graduate  students. 

“The  Axelrod  donation  recognizes  the  sig- 
nificant scholarly  and  educational  accomplish- 
ments of  this  group,”  says  Balon.  Major  areas 
of  concern  will  include  reproduction,  early 
development,  behavior,  physiology,  and  stress 
identification  and  genetic  manipulation.  (See 
pages  4 & 5 for  a profile  of  the  ichthyology 
group.)  O 


OAC  names  new  dean 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Dr.  Robert  (Rob)  McLaughlin,  a U of  G 
graduate  and  former  faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science,  has  been  named 
dean  of  OAC. 

McLaughlin,  who  has  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  Guelph-based  education  and 
research  division  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  since  1985,  will  be  the 
college’s  fourth  dean.  He  begins  a five-year 
term  Aug.  1, 1990,  succeeding  Dean  Freeman 
McEwen,  who  completes  his  term  June  30. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  President 
Brian  Segal  said  the  nine-member  selection 
committee  was  particularly  impressed  with 
McLaughlin’s  experience  and  sUength  as  a 
strategic  policy  planner,  financial  manager, 
negotiator  and  problem  solver. 

“I’m  confident  Dr.  McLaughlin ’s  vision  for 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  will  advance 
the  institution  positively  into  the  1990s, 
reflecting  both  its  great  heritage  as  a Canadian 
agricultural  institution  and  the  challenges  it 
faces  in  the  future,”  said  Segal. 

In  his  position  with  OMAF,  McLaughlin  is 
responsible  for  an  $80-million  education  and 
research  program  through  a decentralized  net- 
work of  eight  line  branches,  including  five 
colleges,  22  research  stations  and  the  contract 
for  research  and  services  with  U of  G. 

He  was  director  of  OMAF’s  plant  industry 
branch  from  1982  to  1985,  and  held  the  posi- 
tions of  assistant  and  associate  professor,  ex- 
tension co-ordinator  and  research  station 
supervisor  in  the  Department  of  Crop  Science 
from  1977  to  1982. 

He  earned  his  B.Sc.  in  crop  science  from 
Guelph  in  1969,  worked  on  his  family’s  farm 
in  Durham  Region  for  four  years,  then  returned 
to  the  University  to  complete  a PhD  in  plant 
breeding  and  genetics. 

McLaughlin  says  his  first  priority  will  be 
changing  the  external  attitude  towards 
Guelph’s  agriculture  programs. 

“Demographics  show  that  students  aren’t 
going  to  come  from  the  farm  anymore  and  fill 
up  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,”  he  says. 
“We  must  do  a belter  job  promoting  our  non- 
traditional  strengths  — our  involvement  in 
such  socially  significant  areas  as  environmen- 


Rob  McLaughlin. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 

lal  research,  animal  welfare,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  food  safely,  quality  and  nutritional 
value.” 

These  strengths  reflect  a change  in  both 
potential  job  opportunities  for  OAC  graduates 
and  a shift  in  the  college’s  traditional  clients, 
he  says.  “We  used  to  be  here  primarily  to  serve 
farmers  and  farm  organizations,  agribusiness, 
rural  youth  and  OMAF  and  Agriculture 
Canada.  We  still  have  close  tics  to  those 
groups,  but  now  we  also  include  consumers, 
special-interest  groups,  urban  students  and 
urban  media,  food  processors,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  and  non-agricultural  policy  makers 
from  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
levels.” 

McLaughlin  believes  the  public  is  gen- 
uinely-interested in  the  massive  range  and 
amount df  research  taking  place  at  U of  G,  and 
he  is  anxious  to  promote  it. 

“The  dean  has  to  raise  the  profile  of  this 
research  to  show  people  how  the  resulting  new 
knowledge  relates  to  their  lives  and  their  con- 
cerns,” he  says. 

“For  example,  there’s  a great  fascination 
over  ‘sustainable’  agriculture,  but  so  much  of 
what  we  already  do  is  sustainable.  We  must  be 
in  the  public  awareness  and  public  debate  busi- 
ness, but  much  of  the  agricultural  industry 
thinks  we've  retreated  back  to  the  lab  bench 
and  into  the  ivory  tower.”  O 


Guelph  mourns  student  deaths 


Flags  flew  at  half  mast  on  campus  last 
Friday  to  mourn  the  deaths  of  the  14 
women  whose  lives  ended  violently  at  the 
Universii6  de  Monirdal’s  Ecole  Polyiech- 
nique  Dec.  6. 

A memorial  service  was  held  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  to  reaffirm 
the  equal  worth  of  women  and  men  and 
the  need  for  mutual  support.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  student  body,  staff  and 
faculty  joined  in  the  service. 

In  a statement  about  the  mass  murder. 
President  Brian  Segal  said  the  roles  of 
women  in  society  and  the  relationships 


between  women  and  men  have  changed. 
“We  must  not  deny  that  this  reprehensible 
act  is  a manifestation  of  deep  resistance  to 
expressions  of  the  equal  worth  of  women 
and  men,”  he  said.  “While  we  mourn,  let 
us  also  reflect  on  the  need  for  our  actions 
to  express  that  conviction. 

“On  behalf  of  the  Senate,  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  University  of  Guelph 
community,  I express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies and  most  profound  condolences  to 
the  families  of  all  those  killed  or 
wounded."  O 


Student  counselling  unit  director  Li/  Dec.  8 for  the  women  slain  in  Montreal. 
Honegger  addresses  the  memorial  service  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Ratemal  Relations 


Get  in  the  Christmas  giving  spirit 

Administrative  Services,  in  conjunction  with  the  Central  Student  Association,  is  once  again 
co-ordinating  the  campus  Christmas  appeal.  The  familiar  red  Christmas  box  will  be  set  up  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  until  Dec.  22. 

Any  donations  of  canned  goods,  non-perishable  items,  new  books  or  new  toys  will  be 
gratefully  accepted,  says  Wayne  Michalski,  Administrative  Services.  All  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
S^vaiion  Army,  which  will  distribute  the  items  to  needy  families  in  Guelph  just  before 
Chrisunas.  For  more  information,  call  Michalski  at  Ext.  3084.  O 
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Axelrod  an  international  authority  on  living  and  fossil  fish 


Dr.  lerbert  Axelrod,  donor  of  a fossil  collec- 
tioi  valued  at  more  than  $24  million,  is  a 
scii  itist,  explorer,  publisher,  author  and  lec- 
luri  who  is  an  international  authority  on  both 
livi  g and  fossil  fish. 

1 le  has  led  numerous  expeditions  around 
the  globe,  including  ones  to  South  America, 
Africa.  India,  the  Fijis  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  His  New  Jersey  company,  TFH, 
is  the  world’s  largest  publisher  of  books  on 
animals. 

Over  the  years,  Axelrod  has  not  been  alone 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  fish.  At  an 
early  age,  he  co-authored  the  Handbook  of 
Tropical  Aquarium  Fishes  with  Smithsonian 
Institution  curator  Leonard  Schultz.  He  cor- 
responded with  Winston  Churchill  about 
goldfish  and  was  befriended  by  Japan’s 
Hirohiio  after  pointing  out  an  error  in  a book 
on  fish  written  by  the  late  emperor. 

Axelrod’s  donation  of  the  Brazilian  fossil 
collection  is  just  one  of  many  generous  ges- 
tures he  has  made  towards  U of  G in  recent 
years.  At  his  own  expense,  he  has  uavelled  to 
campus  to  give  guest  lectures  and  to  meet  with 
graduate  students  and  faculty.  He  has  also 
provided  unique  materials  for  teaching 


programs  and  regularly  donates  books  from 
TFH  to  the  University  Ubrary. 

In  1978,  the  University  honored  him  with  a 
D.Sc.,  and  in  1989,  he  became  an  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

Axelrod,  who  earned  his  PhD  from  New 
York  University  in  1960,  has  written  16  defini- 
tive texts  on  ichthyology,  more  than  30  books 
on  individual  species  of  fish  and  numerous 
papers.  He  has  also  discovered  many  new 
species  of  plants  and  animals.  Various  fish 
species,  including  Corydoras  axelrodi,  have 
been  named  in  his  honor. 

In  addition,  Axelrod  is  highly  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  music  and  musiced  insUiiments. 
An  accomplished  violinist,  he  has  given  the 
Smithsonian  a unique  quartet  of  decorated 
Stradivarius  instruments  on  permanent  loan. 
He  has  written  biographies  of  Heifetz  and 
Paganini. 

Widely  recognized  for  his  support  of  both 
the  arts  and  sciences,  Axelrod  has  received 
many  honors  and  awards.  In  1977,  he  was 
awairied  the  Smithson  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1986,  he  was 
named  an  endowment  member  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 


Keep  Fluffy  and  Fido  frost  free 


Cats  don’t  seem  to  care  when  it’s  -10  Celsius 
outside.  They  paucr  across  the  snow,  looking 
for  whatever  it  is  cats  look  for,  while  you  sit  on 
the  warm  side  of  the  window  worrying  about 
them  freezing  outside,  because  you  know  you 
couldn’t  stand  it  out  there  for  more  than  a 
second. 

Prof.  Dana  Allen,  Clinical  Studies,  says 
you’ve  got  good  reason  to  be  worried,  espe- 
cially if  your  cat  is  normally  an  indoor  cat 
House  pels  have  a harder  time  in  winter  be- 
cause they  may  not  have  a thick  coal  of  hair  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold,  he  says. 

Other  animals  are  also  in  potential  danger 
when  the  mercury  drops.  If  you  have  a dog  that 
stays  outside  all  the  time,  make  sure  it  gels 
enough  water  to  drink,  says  Allen.  Bowls  of 
water  freeze  quickly  and  may  have  to  be 
thawed  several  times  a day. 

Two  of  the  most  common  winter  pet 
problems  are  frostbite  on  the  tips  of  the  ears 
and  tail  and  hypothermia,  he  says.  Although 
long-haired  animals  can  survive  in  extremely 
cold  temperatures  for  indefinite  periods,  the 
story  changes  drastically  when  there’s  a biting 
wind.  Owners  must  always  be  aware  of  the 
conditions  outside. 


Even  walking  your  dog  in  winter  can  be 
dangerous.  Cold  weather  and  hard  roads  can 
cause  tiny  abrasions  in  the  feet,  says  Allen,  and 
exposure  to  salt  only  irritates  them  further.  If 
your  pel  is  licking  its  feel  after  a walk,  check 
for  evidence  of  salt  “It’s  best  to  wash  those  feet 
after  the  pel  has  been  outside  in  the  winter- 
time,” he  says. 

What  about  bools  for  Fido?  Allen  says  it’s 
just  as  inconvenient  to  try  to  keep  the  boots  on 
the  dog  as  it  is  to  wash  its  feet  after  the  walk. 

In  icy  conditions,  pets  are  in  danger  of  being 
hit  by  sliding  cars  and  of  cutting  their  feet  on 
the  ice.  Local  pressure  will  slop  the  bleeding 
from  shallow  cuts,  he  says,  but  if  the  bleeding 
continues,  stitches  may  be  needed. 

It  appears  that  those  indestructible  pels  you 
marvel  at  all  winter  are  more  fragile  than  they 
look.  The  trick  to  keeping  them  happy  and 
keeping  yourself  worry-free  is  to  watch  the 
weather  and  use  common  sense.  Most  of  the 
lime,  your  dog  or  cat  will  do  the  same,  says 
Allen,  but  it  may  lake  your  pet  longer  to  figure 
out  the  pros  and  consof  an  early  morning  sU’oll. 
And  it  will  definitely  choose  to  ponder  the 
situation  while  you  stand  with  the  door  open 
waiting  for  it  to  make  up  its  mind.  O 
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Herbert  Axelrod. 


York.  And  in  1987,  the  National  Board  of  presented  him  with  the  James  Smithson 
Smithsonian  Associates  named  him  a life  Founders  Medal.  O 


member  of  the  James  Smithson  Society  and 


OAC  Alumni  Foundation  seeks 
nominees  for  extension  award 


The  OAC  Alumni  Foundation  is  seeking 
nominations  for  the  1990  T.R.  Hilliard 
Distinguished  Agricultural  Extension 
Award. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  to  an 
individual  who  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  agricultural  extension  in 
Ontario.  It  consists  of  a citation  and 
$1,000  to  be  used  for  an  extension,  re- 
search or  educational  project  of  the 
recipient’s  choice. 

Nominees  should  be  residents  of 
Ontario.  They  may  be  employed  in 
agricultural  extension  by  government, 
agricultural  organizations,  institutions, 
industry  or  U of  G.  They  may  also  be 
producers  or  other  individuals  who  have 


made  an  outstanding  voluntary  contribu- 
tion to  agricultural  extension. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the 
OAC  Alumni  Foundation,  c/o  OAC  Dean 
Freeman  McEwen,  by  Feb.  28,  1990. 
Nominations  should  include  supporting 
background  information  for  the  selection 
committee,  including  educational  and 
work  experience  and  a brief  summary 
statement  prepared  and  signed  by  two 
nominators. 

Details  of  the  award  are  available  in  the 
offices  of  agricultural  representatives 
across  Ontario.  The  award  is  named  in 
memory  of  the  late  T.R.  Hilliard,  former 
deputy  minister  of  agriculture  and 
food.  O 


‘Winnie’  was  grad’s  pet 


by  Maria  Protz 


One  of  the  world’s  most  loved  literary  bears, 
Winnie  the  Pooh,  was  once  the  pet  of  a Guelph 
alumnus.  Winnie  belonged  to  Dr.  Harry 
Colebourn,  OVC  ’ll,  who  paid  $20  for  the 
bear  that  would  one  day  provide  the  inspiration 
for  A. A.  Milne’s  hugely  successful  Pooh 
series. 

After  graduating  from  OVC,  Colebourn 
worked  for  the  Manitoba  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  also  joined  the  18th  Mounted 
Rifles  as  a militia  officer. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1914,  Colebourn 
volunteered  and  received  orders  to  serve  over- 
seas as  a veterinary  officer  for  the  Canadian 
army.  En  route  to  his  posting,  the  frain  stopped 
in  While  River.  And  that’s  where  Colebourn 
bought  a small  bear  cub,  which  he  called 
Winnie,  short  for  “Winnipeg.” 

Winnie  became  the  mascot  of  die  Second 
Canadian  Infantry  Brigade  and  remained  with 
Colebourn  at  Salisbury  Plains,  England. 
According  to  the  vet’s  personal  wartime 
diaries,  which  arc  now  held  in  the  Manitoba 
Cultural,  Heritage  and  Recreation  Provincial 
Archives,  Winnie  often  slept  under 
Coleboum’s  col  and  followed  him  and  the 
other  soldiers  around  the  camp  like  a puppy. 
Bears  were  a common  mascot  for  the  Canadian 
corps,  and  Winnie  was  one  of  five  that  went 
overseas  at  the  lime. 

In  1915,  when  Colebourn  was  sent  to  the 
front  lines  in  France,  he  deposited  Winnie  at 
the  London  Zoo  for  safekeeping  until  his 
return.  Diary  enuies  show  that  Colebourn 
visited  Winnie  whenever  he  was  in  London 
and  fully  intended  to  take  her  back  to  Canada 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  But  he  changed  his  mind 
when  he  saw  what  a favorite  attraction  she’d 
become  with  British  children. 

As  a gesture  of  thanks  to  Winnie’s  keepers, 
Colebourn  donated  the  bear  to  the  zoo,  where 
she  remained  delighting  audiences  until  her 
death  in  1934. 

Milne’s  son,  Christopher  Robin,  was  one  of 
Winnie’s  most  devoted  fans.  In  1926,  ap- 


parently inspired  by  his  son's  enthusiasm  for 
the  bear,  Milne  published  the  first  and  best 
known  of  the  Pooh  classics,  Winnie  the  Pooh. 

Coleboum’s  son  Fred,  who  still  lives  in 
Winnipeg,  would  like  to  see  his  father’s  role  in 
Winnie’s  fame  properly  acknowledged.  For  a 
long  lime,  Winnie’s  adopted  lineage  was  un- 
clear. The  plaque  at  the  London  Zoo  mis- 
represented Winnie  as  an  American  black  bear 
and  the  mascot  of  the  Princess  Patricia’s 
Canadian  Light  Infantry  Regiment.  Sub- 
sequent correspondence  from  Fred  Colebourn 
has  cleared  up  the  confusion  in  London. 

Fred  Colebourn  is  also  hoping  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  will  erect  a statue  to  commemorate 
both  the  bear  and  his  father,  and  private  fund- 
ing has  begun  to  support  the  project.  On  Aug. 
24,  the  75ih  anniversary  of  Harry  Colebourn ’s 
purchase  of  Winnie,  the  town  of  White  River 
erected  a statue  of  the  bear  and  her  owner. 

Harry  Colebourn  was  bom  in  Birmingham, 
Engl:md,in  1 887  and  came  to  Canada  in  1905 
at  the  age  of  18.  After  the  war,  he  remained  in 
England  for  a short  lime  while  taking 
postgraduate  studies  to  become  a member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  He 
came  back  to  Canada  in  1920,  resettled  in 
Winnipeg  and  opened  his  own  veterinary  prac- 
tice. In  1926,  because  of  ill  health,  he  reduced 
his  private  practice  to  a part-time  basis  and 
resumed  working  for  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Agriculture  in  Winnipeg. 

Despite  his  relationship  with  the  famous 
Winnie,  Coleboum’s  love  of  animals  was  not 
limited  to  bear  cubs.  Through  his  small  private 
hospital,  he  continued  serving  a variety  of 
animals  until  his  death  Sept.  24, 1947. 0 


Holiday  schedule 

This  is  the  last  issue  ofAtGuelph  for  this 
year.  The  first  issue  of  the  new  year  will 
appear  Jan.  4. 0 
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Master’s  program  in  marital, 
family  therapy  accredited 


U of  G has  become  ihe  first  Canadian  univer- 
sity to  have  an  accredited  master’s  program  in 
marital  and  family  therapy. 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre’s 
graduate  program  in  the  Dep^tment  of  Family 
Studies  was  officially  recognized  earlier  this 
fall  by  an  accreditation  commission  from  the 
American  Association  for  Marriage  and  Fami- 
ly Therapy  (AAMFT). 

Having  an  accredited  program  means  the 
University  “will  have  significantly  greater  in- 
temation^  recognition,”  says  Prof.  Claude 
Guldner,  director  of  the  centre.  “The  program 
will  have  greater  appeal  for  students  across 
Canada  and  from  other  countries.” 

FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham  agrees.  “The 
accreditation  of  this  program  brings  singular 
distinction  to  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies  and  to  the  University,”  he  says.  ‘The 
standards  for  such  accreditation  are  very 
demanding,  and  the  achievement  brings  real 
credit  to  the  core  faculty  group  in  family 
therapy  as  well  as  to  the  wider  group  of  faculty 
members  contributing  to  the  program.  What  is 
already  a very  attractive  and  competitive 
graduate  program  will  now  be  in  considerably 
greater  demand.” 

Several  Family  Studies  faculty  contribute 
to  the  centre’s  program,  but  the  core  group 
consists  of  Guldner,  Prof.  Judy  Myers  Avis  and 
Prof.  Marshal!  Fine. 

The  centre  serves  as  a leaching,  research 
and  service  operation.  Therapists  treat  in- 
dividuals. couples  and  families  who  need 
counselling.  The  cost  of  ueatment,  which  isn’t 
covered  by  OHIP,  is  charged  on  a sliding  scale, 
but  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  are  not 
turned  away. 

The  M.Sc.  program,  which  started  in  1980, 
differs  from  other  master’s  degree  programs  in 
the  mental  health  area  in  its  emphasis  on  clini- 
cal training  and  its  use  of  a systemic 
framework.  It  examines  all  the  relational  fac- 


tors that  contribute  to  a client’s  problem  and 
treats  the  problem  in  that  context 

The  36  graduates  of  the  program  have  pul 
these  skills  to  work  with  social  agencies  across 
the  country,  and  one  is  working  in  Israel. 

' The  program  has  a substantial  clinical  com- 
ponent Students  conduct  eight  to  10  hours  of 
therapy  with  clients  each  week,  under  close 
supervision.  They  also  observe  taped  and  live 
sessions  through  one-way  mirrors. 

AAMFT  guidelines  call  for  a minimum  of 
500  contact  hours  between  student  and  clients, 
and  100  hours  of  supervision  by  faculty.  The 
Guelph  program  has  150  hours  of  supervision, 
and  students  can  use  their  500  contact  hours 
towards  the  1,000  hours  they  need  to  be  cer- 
tified, Guldner  says. 

The  association  commended  the  U of  G 
program  for  its  research  courses  and  practical 
component,  says  Myers  Avis.  Further  im- 
provements can  now  be  made  in  concert  with 
other  accredited  programs  in  the  United  States. 
Guldner  serves  on  a committee  of  marital  and 
family  therapy  program  directors  that  meets 
regularly  to  ^scuss  curriculum  design  and  re- 
search initiatives.  This  will  allow  the  centre  to 
be  “in  the  forefront  of  setting  new  directions  in 
education  and  training,”  he  says. 

A lot  of  time  and  energy  went  into  the 
accreditation  process,  says  Myers  Avis.  Now 
she  and  her  colleagues  will  pul  that  energy  to 
work  on  developing  stronger  links  with  the 
community  and  extending  their  research  ac- 
tivities. For  example,  Myers  Avis,  Guldner  and 
Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Studies,  arc  using  a 
$150,000  grant  from  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada  to  study  health  professionals  who  treat 
child  sexual  abuse. 

They  also  want  to  do  some  follow-up  re- 
search on  the  outcomes  of  therapy  undertaken 
at  the  centre.  “We  want  to  sec  how  well  what 
we’ve  been  leaching  is  really  working,” 
Guldner  says.  O 


Remember  when  ... 


by  David  Thomas 

Working  as  a secretary  and  assistant  to  six 
OVC  principals  and  deans  for  more  than  25 
years,  Jean  McDonald  was  witness  to  a lot  of 
changes  aiUofG. 

She  watched  the  evolution  from  a govern- 
ment department  operation  to  a federated  col- 
lege to  a thriving  university  with  a respected 
inicmalional  reputation. 

When  McDonald  arrived  on  campus  in 
1943,  OVC  and  OAC  already  had  a friendly 
rivalry.  “We  were  much  smaller  — we  didn’t 
have  the  public  image  and  the  prominence 
OAC  had,”  she  recalls.  “A  lot  of  our  mail 
would  come  addressed  to  ‘veterinarians  at  the 
OAC,’  and  this  didn’t  go  down  very  well  here.” 

Over  the  next  few  years,  however,  there 
were  a number  of  factors  that  resulted  in 
OVC’s  rapid  growth.  After  the  Second  World 
War,  the  demand  for  veterinarians  and  for 
postsecondary  education  increased  sig- 
nificantly. Altliough  graduate  work  had  started 
at  the  college  in  the  1950s  with  a master  of 
veterinary  science  degree  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  formation  of  the 
University  meant  further  growth  in  graduate 
studies. 

“That  was  a shot  in  the  arm,”  says 
McDonald.  “It  gave  an  impetus  to  research.  It 
enabled  us  to  recruit  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  research  as  well  as  leaching.” 

As  in  the  other  founding  colleges,  however, 
there  was  some  apprehension  among  faculty 
and  staff  about  what  would  come  with  the  new 
institution.  She  says  those  fears  were  gradually 
allayed,  largely  by  OVC’s  last  principal  and 
first  dean,  Trevor  Lloyd  Jones. 

“At  OVC,  I think  a lot  of  credit  goes  to  Dr. 
Jones.  From  the  beginning,  and  consistently, 
he  supported  the  idea  of  a university,  and  he 
was  generous  in  discussing  and  considering  the 
changes  that  might  lake  place.  He  always  gave 
the  proposed  change  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  he  took  the  most  positive  view  of  the 
situation.” 

One  of  the  concerns  people  at  OVC  had  was 
about  the  location  of  veterinary  library 
facilities,  says  McDonald. 


“We  used  to  joke  about  some  of  the  fellows 
having  to  go  over  to  the  cenual  library  from 
surgery,  with  coveralls  covered  in  blood,  or 
carrying  a little  sample  on  a tray  from  the 
post-mortem  room.  That  would  probably 
finish  the  matter  of  central  veterinary  library 
facilities  after  a couple  of  those  walked 
through. 

“But  it  didn’t  come  to  dial.  It’s  worked  out 
quite  well.  We’ve  been  very  happy  with  the 
library  service.  We’ve  always  had  good  staff 
here.  1 know  they  are  centr^  library  staff  — 
and  their  responsibility  lies  there  — but  work- 
ing over  here,  they’ve  given  a remarkable 
sense  of  being  part  of  the  group  here.  That 
helps  considerably.” 

Some  people  outside  the  college  see  OVC 
as  a closed  group.  It  does  tend  to  be  that  way, 
McDonald  says,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
crunch,  OVC  people  are  University  sup- 
porters. “The  graduates,  particularly  the  older 
graduates,  who  knew  this  place  in  an  entirely 
different  lime — graduates  of  the  ’30s  and  ’40s 
— they’re  very  proud  of  the  University  now. 
As  well.  Dr.  Jones,  and  I’m  sure  many  other 
people  as  well,  saw  the  University  as  an  enrich- 
ment of  the  existing  campus  life  and  to  the 
community.” 

McDonald  completed  two  degrees  through 
summer  school  and  winter  extension  courses 
— a bachelor’s  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  a master’s  in  public  administration 
from  Michigan  State  University.  She 
developed  a strong  interest  in  international 
development  while  working  with  Jones  and 
later  Dean  Dennis  Howell.  She  has  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  visit  sites  in  countries  such 
as  Botswana,  China,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 

When  Guelph  International  Development 
Consultants,  an  organization  set  up  to  maricci 
the  University’s  expertise  iniemaUonally,  was 
founded  in  1986,  McDonald  joined  it  to  work 
with  Howell.  When  it  closed  at  the  end  of  1 988, 
she  returned  to  OVC  part  lime,  administering 
a project  on  veterinary  education  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Colombia.  Sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency,  the 
project  involves  graduate  training  and  ex- 


New  accent  for  FACS  courses 


by  Alvin  Ng 

Two  undergraduate  FACS  courses  will  have  a 
new  twist  to  them  next  semester — they’ll  be 
taught  in  French. 

“Marketing  and  Consumption  Systems,” 
given  by  the  Department  of  Consumer  Studies, 
will  offer  one  French  seminar  section,  and  the 
HAFA  course  “Les  Vms  Europ6ens”  will  be 
conducted  entirely  in  the  French  language. 

This  makes  three  courses  being  taught  in 
French  next  semester  (the  other  is  a section  of 
the  foundation  studio  course  in  IheDcp^tment 
of  Fine  An)  and  a total  of  10  courses  U of  G 
has  offered  in  French  since  the  fall  of  1986. 

Prof.  John  Pralschke,  chair  of  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Consumer  Studies,  says  the  introduc- 
tory marketing  course  appeals  to  students  from 
all  disciplines  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  department’s  program. 

Pralschke  says  it’s  important  that  students 
be  made  aware  of  the  impohance  of  other 
countries  in  marketing  issues,  and  he  thinks 
that  offering  this  course  in  French  will  help  do 
that.  It’s  “a  signal  to  students  that  marketing 
will  bring  them  into  cultures  other  than  the 
English-speaking  one,”  he  says. 

Seminar  instructors  Frangoise  Laurent,  a 
marketing  graduate  from  France,  and  Suzy 
Bergeron,  a Quebec  graduate  student,  provide 
an  ideal  combination  of  resources  to  test  the 
market  with,  says  Pralschke.  He  says  students 
in  the  French  semin^  group  will  get  close 
personal  attention  from  the  instructors  because 
of  its  anticipated  small  size. 

Although  response  to  the  french  section  so 
far  has  been  disappointing,  Pralschke  says  he 
would  be  willing  to  run  the  class  with  fewer 
than  10  students.  “It’s  an  experiment  to  see  if 
we  can  interest  students  in  keeping  their  non- 
English  language  competencies  alive.” 

The  course  consists  of  three  hours  of  lec- 
tures and  a one-hour  case  study  seminar  every 
week.  The  lectures  will  be  taught  in  English, 
as  are  all  the  other  seminar  sections. 

Pralschke  says  the  French  seminar  is  for 
students  who  are  “comfortable  in  conversa- 
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nge  at  the  faculty  level. 
vicDonald  is  proud  of  the  University’s  in- 
/ement  in  such  projects  and  the  resources  it 
rides  for  developing  countries.  And  she  has 
>ycd  the  oppoituniles  she’s  had  because  of 
personal  involvement 
‘It  seems  I’ve  been  able  to  just  build  from 
(opportunity)  on  to  another,”  she  says, 
ere  was  always  soniething  to  be  gained 
n each  assignment”  O 


tion,  not  necessarily  in  reading.  We’re  target- 
ing primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  at  students 
who  are  coming  from  a French  immersion 
program.” 

But  students  not  entirely  proficient  at 
French  are  still  encouraged  to  enrol. 
“Nobody’s  going  to  rap  their  knuckles  if 
they’re  weak  or  if  they  take  a little  while  to  get 
their  stride,”  he  says.  “They  will  have  the  small 
classes  and  two  very  understanding  teaching 
assistants  to  work  with.” 

In  addition,  students  who  aren’t  confident 
of  their  abilities  in  French  have  the  option  of 
also  following  the  English  seminar. 

“We’re  not  trying  to  force  them  to  g^ble” 
with  their  academic  careers,  says  Phatschke. 
“We  would  like  them  to  take  the  opportunity  if 
they  wish  to  keep  their  French  alive  and  to  open 
their  minds  a little.” 

The  office  of  the  vice-president,  academic, 
supports  courses  taught  in  French  by  subsidiz- 
ing one-half  the  operating  costs,  with  the 
department  financing  the  resL 

Prof.  Frangois  Par6,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, says  the  introduction  of  the  new  courses 
reflects  the  University’s  decision  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  number  of  students  com- 
ing to  university  from  French  immersion 
programs,  and  to  allow  all  students  to  maintain 
and  improve  their  French. 

Par6,  whose  three-year  term  as  co-ordinator 
of  French-language  services  on  campus 
recently  ended,  is  particularly  pleased  that  both 
the  new  courses  being  offered  next  semester 
are  “spontaneous  initiatives”  from  the  depart- 
ments themselves  and  not  due  to  any  per- 
suasion on  his  pan 

So  far,  courses  have  been  offered  in  French 
by  FACS  and  the  colleges  of  Arts,  Social 
Science  and  Physical  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, in  such  diverse  areas  as  the  history  of 
modem  Quebec,  introductory  sociology  and 
French  cuisine. 

The  longest-running  of  these  courses  has 
been  the  foundation  studio  class — this  winter 
marks  the  third  year  that  the  sbe-hour-a-week 
class  has  been  offered  in  French.  The  French 
section  averages  about  10  students;  the  three 
English  sections  usually  have  the  maximum  25 
students  each. 

Prof  Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  Fine  Arts, 
says  that  although  response  to  the  French  sec- 
tion hasn’t  been  overwhelming,  it  has  been 
good  enough  to  justify  continuing  iL  The  small 
class  size  gives  students  individual  attention 
they  might  not  get  in  other  classes,  he  says,  and 
the  students  who  have  taken  the  course  have 
“always  responded  very  positively.” 

Shuebrook  says  that  witli  the  hiring  ofa  new 
full-time  instructor.  Lorene  Bourgois,  who  will 
be  teaching  in  other  areas  of  the  department  as 
well,  he’s  hoping  the  French  section  will  be- 
come more  integrated  with  the  rest  of  llic  pro- 
gram. 

Over  at  HAFA,  student  response  to  “Les 
Vins  Europeans”  has  been  good,  says  lecturer 
Bob  Dcsautels,  organizer  of  the  course.  Al- 
ready, more  than  20  studen)s  have  registered 
for  this  historical  introduction  to  European 
wines.  Tasting  sessions,  or  “sensory  evalua- 
tions,” every  other  week  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  course. 

Although  the  tastings  are  one  of  the  most 
attractive  parts  of  the  class,  “this  isn’t  a simple 
course,”  he  says.  “Even  the  one-hour  sensory 
evaluations  are  90-pcr-cenl  lecture  and  only 
lO-pcr-ccni  lasting.” 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  development 
of  winemaking  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  will  be  taught  by  historian 
Jacques  Pauwels,  who  has  lectured  at  both  the 
universities  of  Waterloo  and  Toronto. 

Desauiels  expects  most  of  the  students  will 
come  from  HAFA  or  will  be  language  or  his- 
tory majors,  and  he  recommends  a certain  level 
of  fluency  and  comfort  with  French.  Although 
no  English  will  be  spoken  during  the  lectures 
or  the  tastings,  students  will  have  a chance  to 
clarify  points  in  English  after  the  lecture. 

In  addition  to  the  winter  course  at  HAFA, 
Desauiels  and  Pauwels  will  be  running  a three- 
week  course  in  the  summer  of  1990  that  will 
actually  tour  the  best  winemaking  regions  of 
France  and  Spain.  Desauiels  says  his  lifelong 
fascination  with  wines  is  similar  to  any  other 
academic  pursuit,  but  “tliis  one’s  just  a little 
more  enjoyable.”  O 
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Fossil  collection  provides  new  focus 
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Wilh  research  and  leaching  interests  ranging  from  taxonomy  to  biotechnology,  the  ichthyol- 
ogy group  in  the  Dcparimenl  of  Zoology  spans  virtually  all  major  aspects  of  the  field. 

‘The  Axelrod  fossil  donation  recognizes  Uie  significant  scholarly  and  educational 
accomplishments  of  this  group,”  says  FYof.  Eugene  Balon,  Zoology.  “We  re  fortunate  to 
have  the  largest  such  group  at  any  academic  institution  in  North  America.” 

The  group’s  faculty  members,  graduate  students,  trained  instructors  and  laboratory  staff 
have  recently  been  joined  by  Dr.  Herbert  Axelrod  as  an  adjunct  professor. 

All  seven  faculty  members  lead  active  research  groups  that  are  supported  by  competitive 
funding  from  national  and  international  granting  agencies.  They  publish  extensively  in  ^e 
primary  scientific  literature.  Tlieir  varied  reactions  to  the  Axelrod  Fossil  Collection 
illuminate  some  of  die  many  future  possibilities  for  the  U of  G’s  ichlliyology  group. 


Stories  by 
David  Thomas, 
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Coelacanth  study  to  benefit  from  collection 
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Kugene  Balon. 


For  Prof.  Eugene  Balon,  whose  research 
focuses  primarily  on  the  developmental  and 
evolutionary  biology  of  fish,  from  the  embryo 
onward,  the  Axelrod  collection  will  be  of  par- 
ticular value  to  his  work  on  die  coclacandi. 

The  living  coelacanth  is  descended  from  a 
group  of  fish  whose  physical  characteristics 
could  mean  they  are  ancestors  of  all  land  ver- 
tebrates. Fossils  of  its  relatives  exist  from  about 
400  million  to  70  million  years  ago,  when  dicy 
disappeared  from  the  fossil  record.  It  was 
thought  they  were  extinct,  but  a trawler  crew 
caught  a live  one  in  1938  off  the  eastern  cape 
of  South  Africa. 

That  discovery  of  a living  coelacanth  is 
more  important  than  if  someone  came  across  a 
live  dinosaur,  Balon  says.  The  coelacandi’s 
family  history  is  much  older  and  niore  relevant 
to  evolution  than  dial  of  the  dinosaurs.  Their 
leglike  fins  and  peculiar  locomotion  make 
diem  different  from  odicr  fish,  he  says. 

Since  1938.aboui  180  specimens  have  been 
caught  off  the  coast  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
between  Mozambique  and  Madagascar,  which 
has  been  established  as  their  true  home.  During 
his  last  sabbatical,  Balon  collaborated  with 
colleagues  in  South  Africa  and  West  Germany 
to  compile  a comprehensive  summary  of 
coelacanth  research  in  lime  for  the  50lh 
anniversary  of  the  1938  discovery.  He  co- 


founded the  Coelacanth  Conservation  Council 
to  protect  the  fish  from  human  commercial 
exploitation. 

U of  G is  already  known  for  its  strength  in 
basic  research  on  fish,  says  Balon,  but  die 
Axelrod  collection  will  add  even  further  to  the 
depth  of  that  research  and  will  also  open  new 
opportunities  in  evolutionary  studies.  Al- 
though there’s  an  important  need  for  applied 
fish  studies  to  solve  problems  in  the  aquarium 
trade  and  aquaculture  industry,  he  says,  such 
research  must  be  based  on  a solid  framework 
of  long-term  basic  research. 

Balon  earned  his  degrees  at  Charles  Univer- 
sity in  Prague  and  held  research  positions  with 
a number  of  Czech,  Slovak  and  international 
agencies  before  coming  to  Canada  in  1971.  At 
U of  G since  1 972,  he  holds  an  honorary  cross- 
appointment as  a research  associate  at  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  was  a visiting 
research  fellow  at  the  J.L.B.  Smith  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  and  Rhodes  University  in 
1986/87.  ■ 

Balon  also  founded  and  edits  the  inlcma- 
tional  journal  Environmental  Biology  of 
F ishes.  He  is  the  cd  itor  of  two  book  series  and 
has  written  more  than  280  scientific  articles, 
books  and  book  chapters.  He  has  also  col- 
laborated on  two  educational  films.  O 


Back  to  biology  basics 


A new  dimension  for  research 


Prof.  Don  Stevens  says  having  the  Axelrod 
collection  come  to  Guelph  is  great  not  just 
because  of  what  it  is,  but  because  of  what  it 
isn’t  — high-tech. 

“People  tend  to  get  a little  over-hyped  with 
the  bio-tech  business,”  says  Stevens,  a com- 
parative physiologist.  “Looking  at  fossils  is  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.” 

He  says  the  fossil  collection  “puts  biology 
back  into  perspective  and  will  help  people  to 
appreciate  that  there  arc  scientists  interested  in 
the  biology  of  whole  animals  in  addition  to 
those  interested  in  just  molecules  and  genes.” 

Stevens,  who  is  on  sabbatical  at  Texas  A & 
M University,  is  experimentally  testing  a com- 
puter model  of  fish  respiratory  systems.  Focus- 
ing on  the  red  drum,  a sport  and  food  fish  native 
to  Texas,  he  is  trying  to  learn  how  to  predict  the 
determining  factors,  environmental  and  other- 
wise. that  limit  the  amountof  oxygen  a fish  can 
extract  from  the  water. 

Although  he  can’t  say  yet  how  the  Axelrod 
collection  will  affect  his  research,  he  thinks  the 
release  of  such  a major  and  complete  collection 
of  fossils  will  revii^izc  interest  in  paleoniol- 
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ogy,  including  work  at  Guelph. 

‘There  are  very  few  people  doing  old- 
fashioned  systematic  paleontology  anywhere 
in  the  world,”  he  says.  “1  don’t  know  of  a single 
person  in  Canada  who  has  Uained  any  fish 
paleontologists  for  years  and  years.  It’s  pass6 
because  everyone’ssopsyched  upaboutgenes, 
DNA,  ecology  and  pollution.”  He  hopes  the 
arrival  of  the  collection  will  change  all  that. 

Stevens  thinks  the  fossils  will,  by  providing 
a focus,  cause  a research  group  to  form  at 
Guelph.  He  compares  the  arrival  of  the  fossil 
collection  to  the  discovery  of  dinosaur  bones 
in  Western  Canada.  There  is  now  a group  of 
researchers  in  Alberta  who  work  on  dinosaur 
bones  solely  because  they’ve  got  the  material 
to  work  with. 

Although  Stevens  welcomes  the  arrival  of 
the  collection,  he  emphasizes  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing financial  support. 

“Collections  of  this  kind  require  money,"  he 
says,  “and  it’s  not  just  capital  money  — they 
require  maintenance  money.  You  have  to  have 
curators  and  technical  people  to  look  after  it.” 
He  says  some  universities  with  large  museum 
collections  have  had  to  give  them  up  because 
tliey  cost  loo  much  to  maintain. 

Finding  funds  to  maintain  a collection  isn’t 
easy,  says  Stevens,  because  “the  benefits  aren’t 
immediately  obvious.  You’re  not  going  to  cure 
cancer  or  pul  people  on  the  moon  by  studying 
these  fossils.  Rather,  it’s  knowledge  for 
knowledge’s  sake.” 

Stevens,  who  holds  degrees  from  Victoria 
College  and  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  came  to  Guelph  In  1975  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  where  he  was  an 
associate  professor.  He  is  an  assistant  editor 
for  the  journal  Fish  Physiology  and 
Biochemistry.  O 


Prof.  Moira  Ferguson  does  leading-edge  re- 
search on  the  evolutionary  genetics  of  fish. 

“I’m  looking  at  relationships  among  fishes 
at  the  DNA  and  protein  levels  using  molecular 
and  genetic  techniques”  she  says.  But  she  con- 
siders the  principles  of  her  research  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  paleobiologisl  who 
studies  fossils  to  discern  patterns  of  similarity 
and  difference. 

The  Axelrod  collection  will  provide  a new 
dimension  to  the  kinds  of  research  carried  out 
at  Guelph,  says  Ferguson.  Until  now,  research 
has  been  carried  out  on  living  specimens.  Now, 
the  collection  will  enable  scientists  to  enhance 


their  understanding  of  living  specimens  wilh 
materials  from  the  past 

Ferguson’s  main  research  areas  are  the 
adaptive  significance  of  structural  and 
regulatory  gene  variation  in  salmonid  fishes 
and  ihe  genetics  of  morphological  variation  in 
Arctic  charr. 

She  received  her  B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  from 
Guelph  and  her  PhD  from  Montana.  She  su- 
pervises several  graduate  students  and  serves 
on  the  supervisory  and  examination  commit- 
tees for  a number  of  other  graduate  students  at 
the  University.  O 
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for  fish  research  group  at  Guelph 


Fossils  provide  compelling  evidence  in  history 


Using  fossils  to  determine  how  fish  behaved 
100  million  years  ago  may  seem  impossible, 
but  it’s  not,  says  Prof.  David  Noakes,  a 
specialist  in  fish  behavior. 

“It’s  like  adeieclive  story,”  he  says.  “Fossils 
are  the  most  compelling  evidence  in  biological 
history.  I study  ‘dead’  fish  to  learn  more  about 
living  ones,  and  vice  versa.” 

Animal  behavior  is  determined  both  by  the 
animal’s  physical  characteristics  and  its  sur- 
roundings. The  size  and  shape  of  a fish’s  fins, 
for  example,  influence  where  it  will  live  and 
how  fast  it  can  swim.  By  studying  such  physi- 
cal characteristics,  scientistscan  establish  links 
between  them  and  the  behavior  of  the  animals. 

Thai’s  how  it’s  possible  to  draw  conclusions 
about  the  behavior  of  the  fossil  species,  says 
Noakes.  Through  a comparative  study  of  the 
physical  attributes  of  living  and  fossil  species, 
scientists  can  make  inferences  about  the  ways 
the  fossil  species  behaved  when  they  were 
living. 

Studying  fish  behavior  is  important  in  un- 
derstanding ecology  and  evolution,  says 
Noakes.  The  choices  animals  make  affect  their 
survival.  A fish  has  to  choose,  for  example, 
between  finding  food  and  being  vulnerable  to 


predators.  If  it  goes  in  search  of  food,  it  risks 
being  eaten  itself.  But  if  it  stays  away  from  the 
area  where  it’s  most  at  risk  from  predators,  it 
won’t  be  able  to  gel  enough  food. 

“This  is  all  connected  to  evolution  — 
animals  behave  to  survive  and  to  perpetuate 
themselves,”  says  Noakes,  who  has  been  at 
Guelph  since  1972.  He  earned  his  B.Sc.  and 
M.Sc.  degrees  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  his  PhD  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Noakes  studies  a number  of  fish  species 
such  as  chair,  trout  and  minnows.  He  looks  at 
the  factors  that  control  their  behavior  over  the 
long  term  — how  they  adapt  to  their  surround- 
ings— and  over  the  short  term  — such  as 
decisions  about  choosing  mates,  feeding  and 
defending  territory. 

He’s  also  doing  research  on  a member  of  the 
killifish  group,  the  only  vertebrate  that’s  a self- 
fertilizing,  functioning  hermaphrodite.  Noakes 
is  interested  in  how  these  fish  behave  towards 
others  of  the  same  species  and,  more  fun- 
damentally, how  they  manage  to  survive 
without  the  genetic  diversity  of  malc/female 
coupling.  O 


Environmental  role  to  be  revealed 


John  Leatherland. 


For  Prof.  John  Leatherland,  the  anival  of  the 
Axelrod  fossil  collection  represents  a “tremen- 
dous opportunity”  to  learn  more  about  the 
origins  of  physiology  trails  seen  in  modem  fish 
species. 

“There  are  a lot  of  question  marks  around 
physiological  evolution  that  we’re  only  begin- 
ning to  interpret,”  he  says.  "And  access  to  these 
fossils  will  help  physiologists  understand  the 
role  environmental  forces  had  in  shaping  the 
physiology  of  modem  fish.” 

Studies  of  the  fossils  will  allow  scientists 
like  Leatherland  to  evaluate  whether  the 
physiology  of  existing  fish  species  is  related 
solely  to  phylogenetic  lines  or  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  an  adaptation  to  specific  environmen- 
tal challenges.  He  says  fossils  allow  re- 
searchers to  “determine  the  way  in  which  the 
ancient  fishes  were  adapted  to  their  environ- 
ment, in  the  same  way  that  modem  paleon- 
tologists are  proposing  ecological  and 
physiological  characteristics  of  the  dinosaurs.” 

AlUiough  his  research  deals  mainly  with 
how  hormones  regulate  the  growth  and 
development  of  living  fish,  Leatherland  says 
having  a fossil  collection  of  this  breadth  is 
important  because  most  modem  fish  have  ex- 
tinct counterparts  that  had  parallel  physiology, 
and  remnants  of  that  physiological  heritage 
remain. 

Most  current  research  in  fish  physiology 
tends  to  focus  on  so-called  missing  link 
species,  such  as  lampreys  and  coelacanth  fish, 
which  “just  gives  us  tantalizing  bits  and  pieces 
of  information,”  he  says.  The  Axelrod  collec- 
tion will  “open  up  new  areas  and  fill  in  some 
of  the  holes.” 

Leatherland  says  a complete  fossil  collec- 
tion' from  one  geographictil  area  can  tell  re- 
searchers much  more  than  isolated  fossils. 


“You’re  looking  at  interactions  between 
animals  in  a lime  sequence,  and  you  have  a 
much  belter  opportunity  to  understand  the 
processes  that  have  shaped  their  develop- 
ment.” 

He  expects  a major  benefit  of  the  fossil 
collection  will  be  that  the  information  paleon- 
tologists glean  from  the  specimens  will  allow 
oiiicr  scientists  to  make  physiological  predic- 
tions. He  believes  this  new  focus  on  paleontol- 
ogy will  be  beneficial  to  the  Dcparuneni  of 
Zoology  as  a whole. 

“Up  until  now,  the  department  has  not  been 
a paleontological  place,”  he  says.  “We’ve  dealt 
with  paleontology  in  a general  way  as  part  of 
our  interest  in  the  process  of  evolution,  but  we 
haven’t  had  a collection  to  use.” 

Leatherland  acknowledges  that  research 
benefits  from  the  collection  may  not  be  imme- 
diate. “Of  itself,  (the  collection)  is  not  going  to 
be  the  complete  answer.  It’s  going  to  be  part  of 
a jigsaw  puzzle  that’s  being  put  together  from 
lots  of  different  places,  and  every  little  bit 
helps.” 

Leatherland  came  to  Guelph  in  1971  after 
working  as  a postdoctoral  fellow  at  the  univer- 
sities of  British  Columbia  and  Hull.  He  holds 
degrees  from  Sheffield  and  Leeds  universities 
in  Britain,  and  is  founder  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Fish  Physiology  and  Biochemistry.  O 


Collection 

Dr.  Glcn  Van  Dcr  Kraak,  an  NSERC  research 
fellow  in  die  Dcparuneni  of  Zoology,  studies 
reproductive  physiology  in  fish. 

The  long-term  objective  of  his  research  pro- 
gram is  to  understand  how  multiple  hormone 
signals  arc  integrated  to  co-ordinate  ovarian 
growth  and  development  Apart  from  basic 
questions  about  how  reproductive  systems 
work,  his  research  also  addresses  practical  ap- 
plications dealing  with  aquaculture  and  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

In  a project  sponsored  by  the  International 
Development  Research  Cenue,  Van  Der  Kraak 
is  looking  at  ways  to  control  and  improve 
reproduction  in  several  varieties  of  carp  in 
China.  Carp  arc  an  important  food  source 
there,  but  tlie  success  of  aquaculture  projects  is 
limited  because  the  fish  don’t  reproduce  well 
in  captivity.  Van  Dcr  Kraak  and  his  colleagues 
are  doing  field  trials  wiili  a drug  therapy  that 
stimulales  ovulation. 

He  is  also  working  willi  collcitgucs  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  to  study  environmental 
impacts  on  reproductive  physiology  of  fisli. 


David  Noakes. 


Pooling 

perspectives 

Prof.  Bill  Beamish,  a member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  since  1965,  came  to  Guelph 
after  earning  his  PhD  at  Uie  University  of 
Toronto  and  working  as  an  associate  scientist 
with  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada 
in  New  Brunswick  and  the  Oni^io  Minisliy  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Beamish  teaches  undergraduate  courses  on 
limnology,  fisheries  science  and  zoology  re- 
search problems,  and  supervises  up  to  six 
graduate  students.  He  is  a Canadian  commis- 
sioner on  the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, a bilateral  organization  cliarged  with  the 
development  and  co-ordination  of  fisheries  re- 
search to  advise  governments  on  programs  to 
improve  fisheries,  and  to  develop  measures 
and  implement  programs  to  control  sea 
lampreys. 

As  a director  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Federation,  Beamish  is  involved  in  assembling 
various  provincial  minisU’ies,  native  bands  and 
interest  groups  to  work  together  on  environ- 
mental issues  that  directly  affect  wildlife. 

He  is  also  a member  of  Ontario  Hydro’s 
Environmental  Advisory  Panel,  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada’s  Committee  on 
Scientific  Criteria  for  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  ofNalural  Resources’ 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ontario  Renewable 


Resources  Research  Grants  Program. 

In  addition,  he  is  an  assistant  editor  (or  Fish 
Physiology  and  Biochemistry  and  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Zoology. 

Part  of  Beamish’s  research  involves  the 
study  of  lamprey  biology.  He  believes  the 
primitive  fishes  in  the  Axelrod  collection  may 
provide  answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
scientists  have  about  today’s  lamprey  species. 

To  dale,  “most  fossils  have  been  looked  at 
by  geologists  and  not  many  zoologists,”  says 
Beamish.  He  believes  the  collection  may  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a variety  of  experts  to 
pool  their  perspectives.  O 


will  reinforce  basic  research 


The  project,  supported  by  the  Ontano  Minisuy 
of  the  Environment,  focuses  on  die  eFects  of 
pulp  mill  cfiluenl.  They’ve  found  sub-lellial 
effects  of  the  toxins  on  reproduction  in  Uic 
while  sucker. 

"We’re  thinking  of  it  as  an  early  monitoring 
system  of  the  effects  of  toxins  on  the  fish  in  a 
body  of  water,  and  it  could  have  implications 
for  humans,”  he  says. 

Van  Der  Kraak  says  the  Axelrod  collection 
will  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  University. 
‘The  collection  will  draw  people  to  Guelph 
who  arc  interested  In  all  luspccts  of  ichlliyol- 
ogy,”  he  says.  “We  already  have  one  of  the 
suongest  ichthyology  groups  in  tiie  country, 
and  I sec  (the  collection)  as  the  focus  of  some- 
dung  bigger.” 

The  impact  of  die  collection  will  be  to 
reinforce  basic  rcsciirch.  and  that's  a good 
diing,  he  says.  "We  don’t  set  out  to  solve  a 
particular  problem.  We  ask -some  very  fun- 
damental questions,  dicn  a light  goes  on,  and 
we  think  we  might  he  able  to  apply  dial  in  a 
practical  sense.  If  that  happens,  that’s  good,  but 
it’s  our  curiosity  dial  drives  die  research.” 


- > 


Glen  Van  Der  Kraak. 

Van  Dcr  Kraak  came  to  U of  C in  1987  idler 
earning  his  degrees  at  the  universities  of 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  and  holding  a 
postdoctoral  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  O 
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Research  news 

Funding  opportunities 


Research  in  Venice 

The  Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation  of 
New  York  will  provide  up  to  £10,000  in 
1990/91  to  schol^s  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  for  research  in  Venice. 

Areas  of  interest  concern  both  the  past  (his- 
tory, an,  architecture,  music,  law,  science, 
literature  and  language)  and  the  present 
(politics,  conservation  and  environment)  of 
Venice  and  the  territories  once  subject  to  it 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan.  15, 1990. 
Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  Prof.  M.E. 
Malleti,  secretary  of  the  foundation’s  advisory 
committee.  Department  of  History,  University 
of  Warwick,  Coventry,  CV4  7AL. 

Research  to  support  police 
The  objective  of  the  Canadian  Program  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  Support  of  Law 
Enforcement  is  to  ensure  timely,  comprehen- 
sive equipment  research,  development,  test- 
ing, evaluation  and  standards  development  in 
response  to  identified  needs  from  the  Canadian 
police  community. 

The  program  is  managed  by  the  RCMP 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Canadian  Police 
Services. 

The  National  Research  Council  has  been 
collaborating  with  Canadian  universities  on 
several  projects.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  the 
program  becomes  better  known,  there  will  be 
more  projects  allocated  to  the  university  com- 
munity. 

Priority  will  be  given  to  proposals  that  are 
universally  applicable  to  the  Canadian  law 
enforcement  community  and  relate  to  life/ 
health-threatening  matters,  proposals  that  have 
a significant  effect  on  operational  effect- 
iveness and  cost-effectiveness,  and  proposals 
that  are  not  universally  applicable  but  address 
the  concerns  of  a sector  of  the  law  enforcement 
community. 

Applications  can  be  submitted  at  any  time 
during  the  year. 

Sport  fisheries  grant 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Anglers  and 
Hunters  invites  applications  for  its  sport 
fisheries  research  grant  and  wildlife  research 
grant,  which  are  presented  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

The  recipient  of  the  sport  fisheries  research 
grant  will  be  awarded  $2, (XX)  to  help  finance  a 
scientific  project  that  will  improve  knowledge 
of  Ontario’s  fisheries  resource  and  ultimately 
have  the  potential  to  enhance  sport  fisheries 
management  capabilities. 

Applicants  must  be  graduate  students  con- 
ducting original  research  into  some  aspect  of 
fisheries  biology  or  management  relevant  to 
sport  fishing. 

The  recipient  of  the  wildlife  research  grant 
will  be  awarded  S2,0(X)  to  help  finance  a scien- 
tific project  that  will  improve  knowledge  of 
Ontario’s  wildlife  resource  and  ultimately 
have  the  potential  to  enhance  game  manage- 
ment capabilities. 

Applicants  must  be  graduate  students  con- 
ducting original  research  into  some  aspect  of 
wildlife  biology  or  management  relevant  to 
sport  hunting.  Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan. 
15, 1990. 


Peace  and  security  awards 
The  Barton  Awards,  named  after  William 
Barton,  Canada’s  former  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  fust  chair  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Security,  are  intended  to 
promote  scholarship  and  expertise  in  the  field 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

The  awards  consist  of  eight  scholarships  of 
up  to  $14,000  for  advanced  studies  and  two 
fellowships  of  up  to  $30, (XX)  for  senior-level 
studies,  ^ual  consideration  will  be  given  for 
professional  experience  and  academic 
qualifications  (hat  would  enable  scholarly  un- 
dertakings beyond  the  master  or  doctorate 
level  respectively. 

The  deadline  dale  is  Feb.  1 , 1990. 

Inter-college  fund 

The  Inter-College  Activities  Fund  provides 
limited  assistance  for  academic  activities  that 
involve  faculty  and  students  from  two  or  more 
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colleges  at  U of  G.  This  includes  support  for 
symposium,  seminar  and  conference  visiting 
speakers. 

The  activity  must  take  place  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  level  of  funding  awarded  is  deter- 
mined by  the  complexity,  the  number  of 
participants  and  the  duration  of  the  activity, 
and  the  possible  benefits  that  will  result  for 
research  and  education  at  Guelph.  The  dead- 
line for  applications  is  Feb.  1 , 1990. 

Cargill  funds  agricultural  research 
The  Cargill  Ltd.  Research  Fund  was  estab- 
lished to  support  Canadian  grain  or  livestock 
research  that  will  benefit  primary  producers 
and/or  Cargill;  to  support  or  initiate  projects 
that  have  good  potential  for  practical  applica- 
tion within  three  to  five  years;  and  to  respond 
to  the  growing  need  for  agricultural  research  in 
Canada  as  the  industry  develops  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  world  environment 

In  1985,  Cargill  committed  $375,000  to 
support  plant  and  animal  agricultural  research 
at  Canadian  universities  over  a seven-year 
period. 

Application  of  the  fund  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  support  a wide  range  of  research 
activities.  Priority  will  be  given  to  technical 
investigations  of  crop  or  animal  science 
problems,  with  the  aim  of  increasing  sus- 
tainable agriculture  productivity,  and  to 
projects  where  there  is  a demonstrated  interest 
and  funding  or  other  support  from  research  or 
agricultural  organizations.  Consideration  may 
also  be  given  to  studies  of  an  economic  or 
commercial  nature. 

Projects  extending  over  a period  of  more 
than  one  year  are  eligible  for  funding. 
Proposals  are  now  being  solicited  for  con- 
sideration next  February  and  March. 

Northern  work  recognized 
The  Centenary  Medal  was  created  to  mark 
the  1 OOlh  anniversary  of  the  Inlematioiml  Polar 
Year,  1882/83.  The  medal,  together  with  a 
prize  of  $5,000,  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
individual  who  has  made  distinguished  con- 
tributions to  Northern  Canada  through  scien- 
tific work. 

The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  has  sponsored  the 
medal  and  the  award  to  honor  past  achieve- 
ments and  to  give  prominence  to  the  impor- 
tance of  scientific  knowledge  and  its 
applications  for  Canada’s  North.  Nominations 
are  to  be  submitted  by  March  31  of  each  year. 

Child  health  research 
The  Thrasher  Research  Fund  was  estab- 
lished through  a gift  from  E.W.  “Al”  Thrasher, 
which  created  an  endowment  of  almost  $14 
million,  to  foster  an  environment  of  creativity 
and  discovery  that  would  encourage  the 
development  of  solutions  to  problems  relating 
to  children’s  health  and  disease.  The  fund  cur- 
rently sponsors  two  programs. 

The  scientific  fund  program  supports  re- 
search projects  originating  from  traditional 
academic  and  research  institutions.  These 
projects  must  meet  rigorous  scientific  stand- 
ards and  address  major  global  child  health 
issues,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  infectious 
diseases  and  nutritional  deficiencies. 

The  innovative  fund  program  also  supports 
projects  dealing  with  major  pediatric  health 
problems.  Projects  must  offer  the  promise  of 
substantial  progress,  creativity  or  develop- 
ment, and  should  involve  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  innovative  technology, 
materials,  devices  or  programs  that  could  te 
applied  to  improving  child  health. 

There  arc  no  deadlines  for  prospectus  sub- 
mission. Review  of  a proposal  is  usually  com- 
pleted within  six  months  after  initial  review. 

For  further  information  on  any  grants  and 
awards,  call  Annette  Clarke,  Office  of  Re- 
search, Ext,  6927. 


Zoologist  wins 
Sigma  Xi  award 

Prof.  John  Lealherland,  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy, has  been  named  winner  of  the  Sigma  Xi 
Excellence  in  Research  Award.  He  was 
presented  with  the  award  al  a reception  al  the 
Culten  Club  in  November, 

Lealherland  says  he  was  “very  touched  by 
the  fact  that  my  colleagues  had  considered 
putting  my  name  up  for  (the  award).  I had  no 
idea  I was  being  considered.  It  was  a very 
pleasant  surprise.’’ 

A committee  of  industry  members  and 
peers  selects  the  recipient  of  the  award,  which 
is  given  annually  by  the  Guelph  chapter  of  the 
Sigma  Xi  Society  of  scientists.  Other  awards 
honor  excellence  in  science  leaching,  technical 
assistance  and  the  best  master’s  and  PhD 
theses. 

The  award  to  Lealherland  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  in  the  area  of  hormonal  growth 
in  fish  over  the  past  15  years.  He  is  currently 
studying  the  thyroid-related  maladies  afflict- 
ing dmost  all  salmon  in  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
include  lesions,  stunted  growth  and  poorly 
developed  secondary  sexual  characteristics, 
like  the  bright  silver  color  of  the  female  and  the 
red  of  the  male  found  in  West  Coast  fish. 

In  Lake  Erie,  salmon  also  exhibit  a low 
survival  rale  for  their  eggs.  Only  about  20  per 
cent  of  eggs  taken  from  Lake  Erie  fish  survive, 
compared  with  close  to  100  per  cent  for  eggs 
from  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Michigan  fish. 

Lealherland  is  trying  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  thyroid  lesions  and  the  physiological 
consequences  of  the  lesions  to  the  various 
slocks  in  the  Great  Lakes.  He’s  also  interested 
in  the  physiological  decisions  that  fish  make  in 
the  course  of  a year  — such  as  when  to  put 
energy  into  growth,  reproduction  or  migration. 

Before  receiving  the  Sigma  Xi  award. 
Lealherland  gave  a lecture  on  Great  Lakes 
salmon  called  “Of  Thyroids,  Cabbages  and 
Kings.”  The  title  refers  to  the  fact  that  cabbages 
produce  some  of  the  chemicals  that  inhibit  the 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  fish  he  studies  is  the  chinook 
salmon,  also  known  as  the  “king”  salmon.  O 


Notice  from  the 
Development  Office 
We’re  sorry  if  we  missed  you 

The  names  of  some  donors  to  The  Cam- 
paign were  not  included  in  a recently  pub- 
lished “thank  you”  list 

The  names  of  those  whose  gifts  were 
designated  to  the  Alma  Mater  Fund  were 
not  on  this  lisL  There  has  been  some 
resulting  confusion,  and  we  apologize  to 
any  donors  whose  names  were  omitted. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  donors  who  have 
supported  the  University  and  its  special 
projects  over  the  years.  O 


Awards 


Retired  zoology  professor  John  Sprague  is  the 
1989  recipient  of  the  founders  medal  of  the 
U.S.-based  Society  of  Environmental  Toxicol- 
ogy and  Chemistry,  the  first  Canadian  to  be  so 
honored.  The  award,  given  for  achievements  in 
the  environmental  sciences,  was  presented  to 
Sprague  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to 
the  understanding  of  pollution  and  its  effects  on 
fish.  Sprague  retired  from  U of  G in  1988  after 
18  years  on  faculty. 

Lenore  Laita,  a U of  G graduate  and  a 
sessional  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  has  won  first 
prize  in  the  annual  Cross-Canada  Writers' 
Magazine  short  story  contest  She  won  for  her 
story  “Say  Goodbye,”  which  will  be  published 
in  the  magazine  early  next  year.  O 

NDP  leader  Mac  grad 

Many  of  the  University’s  degree  and  diploma 
graduates  have  opted  for  the  political  arena,  but 
Audrey  McLaughlin,  Mac  ’55D,  is  the  first  to 
lead  one  of  Canada’s  three  major  political 
parties. 

The  new  federal  NDP  leader  earned  a 
diploma  in  home  management  at  Macdonald 
Institute  in  1955.  She  moved  to  Yukon  in  1979, 
after  a varied  career  that  included  mink  farm- 
ing, teaching  English  in  Africa  and  working  as 
a social  worker  in  Toronto. 

McLaughlin  won  a by-election  in  1 987  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Yukon  parliamentary  seal 
in  the  1988  federal  election.  O 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  LIBRARY 
CHRISTMAS  HOURS 
1989 


Friday,  December  15 

Last  Examination  Day 

8:30  am  - 10:00  pm 

Saiurday/Sunday 
Deceml^r  16/17 

McLaughlin  & 
Veterinary  Science 

noon-  5:00pm 

Monday  - Friday 
December  18,  19, 20,21,22 

McLaughlin  & 
Veterinary  Science 

8:30  am-  5:00  pm 

Saturday,  December  23 

McLaughlin  & 
Veterinary  Science 

noon-  5:00pm 

Sunday  - Tuesday 
Deember  24, 25, 26 

McLaughlin  & 
Veterinary  Science 

CLOSED 

Wednesday  - Friday 
December  27, 28, 29 

McLaughlin  & 
Veterinary  Science 

noon-  5:00pm 
(no  reference  service) 

Saturday  - Monday 
December  30  - January  1 

McLaughlin  & 
Veterinary  Science 

CLOSED 

Tuesday  - Friday 
January  2, 3, 4, 5 

McLaughlin  & 
Veterinary  Science 

8:30  am  - 10:00  pm 

Saturday/Sunday 
January  6/7 

McLaughlin  & 
Veterinary  Science 

noon  - 10:00  pm 

Our  people  — 

Peter  McCaskell  of  Computing  Services 
presented  a paper  on  issues  related  to  U of  G’s 
support  of  statistical  packages  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  ACM  Special  Interest  Group 
on  University  and  College  Computing  Services 
in  Maryland.  The  paper  was  a winning  entry  in 
the  conference’s  refereed  p^r  competition. 


Regular  Hours  Resume  Monday,  January  8, 1990 
Interlibrary  Services 

There  will  be  no  loan  or  photocopy  requests  for  Inlerlibrary 
Services  processed  through  the  mails  after  Friday,  December  1.  All  other 
Interlibrary  Services  will  be  suspended  from  Friday,  December  15 
to  Monday,  January  1 inclusive 


Briefly 


Hydro  line  clearing 

Ontario  Hydro  crews  are  doing  line  clearing 
along  the  west  side  of  Victoria  Road  south  of 
Stone  Road.  They  are  removing  a maple  tree 
that  is  leaning  too  close  to  the  lines  and  saplings 
that  are  growing  up  under  the  wires.  All  cuttings 
will  be  left  at  The  Arboretum  nature  reserve  to 
decompose  naturally,  says  Ron  Kelly,  super- 
visor of  physical  resources. 

Parking  restrictions  in  effect 

Parking  Administration  has  introduced  a num- 
ber of  paridng  restrictions  until  March  31  to 
make  snow  removal  easier.  There  is  no  parking 
from  1 to6a.m.in  IotsPl2,P15,P23,P!M,P26, 
P30  (excluding  the  horse-trailer  section  desig- 
nated for  horse  trailers  only)  and  P3 1 . No  park- 
ing is  allowed  in  any  University  lot  from  3 to  6 
a.m.  except  the  east  section  of  P13,  the  north 
and  east  sections  of  P19,  the  horse-trailer  sec- 
tion of  P30,  P42  and  the  metered  area  of  P64. 
University  personnel  regularly  working  on 
campus  during  the  restricted  hours  can  obtain  a 
special  permit  from  Parking.  It  must  be  en- 
dorsed by  a chair  or  department  head. 

Medical  Services  hours 

Medical  Services  will  not  be  open  on  the 
weekends  from  Dec.  16  to  Jan.  6, 1990.  There 
will  also  be  no  evening  hours  during  this  time. 
The  department  will  close  completely  from 
Dec.  22  at  5:30  p.m.  to  Jan.  2 at  8 a.m.  During 
that  time,  there  is  a doctor  on  call  who  can  be 
contacted  through  the  University  Police  at  Exl 
2270. 


Conference  tapes  available 

Two  one-hour  videotapes  produced  for  Vision 
TV,  documenting  the  ethics  and  technology 
conference  held  on  campus  OcL  25  to  29,  are 
available  for  personal  or  class  use.  Call  Media 
Resources  at  Ext.  23 12  or  2313. 

ERC  lecture 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  presents  a lecture 
Dec.  14  with  Earl  Noble  of  the  faculty  of  physi- 
cal education  at  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. He  will  discuss  “Expression  of  Heat 
Stress  Proteins  with  Exercise”  at  noon  in  Room 
215  of  tlic  Human  Biology  building. 

Ontario-Quebec  exchange 

The  Ontario  and  Quebec  governments  are 
sponsoring  an  exchange  program  that  allows 
students  from  one  province  to  pursue  full-time 
graduate  studies  at  the  master’s  or  doctorate 
level  at  a university  in  the  other  province.  Ten 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  to  Ontario  students 
in  1990/9 1 . To  be  eligible  to  apply,  an  ^plicant 
must  be  a permanent  resident  of  Ontario,  a 
Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immigrant,  and 
entering  the  first  year  of  a graduate  program  at 
a Quebec  university  in  September  1990.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  Jan.  29, 1990.  For 
more  information,  write  to  the  Ontario-Quebec 
Exchange  Fellowship  Program,  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  Student  Awards 
Branch/Fellowships,  P.O.  Box  4500,  Thunder 
Bay,  Ont.  P7B  6G9,  or  call  toll  free  to  1-800- 
465-3013. 


Graduate  news 


The  following  graduate  students  have  success- 
fully completed  requirements  for  their  PhD 
programs  and  will  graduate  at  winter  convoca- 
tion: 

• Thomas  Charles  Irving,  Physics,  whose 
thesis  is  entitled  “Analysis  of  the 
Equatorial  X-ray  Diffraction  Pattern  of 
Vertebrate  Striated  Muscle”; 

• Andra  Hennadige  Gamitha  Padman 
Jayaratne,  Environmental  Biology,  “Con- 
jugal R-Plasmids  in  Enterobacteriaceae 
Spp.  Isolated  from  Meat:  Studies  on 
Transferability,  Stability  and  Resistance 
Determinants”;  and 

• Maria  Luisa  Romano,  Environmental 
Biology,  “The  Influence  of  Transpiration 
Rateon  the  Phloem  Translocation  of  Pseu- 
doapopalasiic  Chemicals.” 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Christian 
Lacroix,  Botany,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  is  Dec.  15  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  314, 
Botany-Genctics-Zoology  building.  The  thesis 
is  “Aspects  of  Leaf  Development  in  the 
Vilaccae.”  Lacroix’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Usher 
Posluszny. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Mathilakath 
Vijayan,  Zoology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  is  Dec.  1 5 at  9 a.m.  in  Room  168, 
Botany-Genctics-Zoology  building.  The  thesis 
is  “Role  of  Cortisol  in  Stocking-Density 
Changes  in  Growth  and  Metabolism  of  Brook 
Chair.”  Vijayan’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  John 
Lealherland. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Karen 
Farbridge.  Zoology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy,  is  Dec.  19  at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
168,  Botany-Genctics-Zoology  building.  The 
thesis  is  “Growth  Hormone  Physiology  in 
Rainbow  Trout:  Development  of  an  Enzyme- 

Agricultural  talks 
focus  on  options 

The  impact  of  the  goods  and  services  lax  on  the 
food  indusuy  is  one  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
in  January  at  Uie  annual  agricultural  conferen- 
ces hosted  by  U of  G and  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

The  conferences  run  Jan.  2,  3, 4 and  1 1 at 
the  John  McCrae  Legion,  919  York  Rd.  They 
will  bring  together  primary  producers  and  re- 
searchers with  indusuy  and  government  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  trends  and  issues  in 
agriculture. 

For  more  information,  call  the  OAC  Exten- 
sion Service  at  Exl.  3933. 0 


Linked  Immunosorbent  Assay  using 
Monoclonal  Antibodies.”  Farbridge’s  super- 
visor is  Lealherland. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Fredrick 
Shanes,  Physics  (GWP^),  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy,  is  Dec.  20  at  2:10  p.m.  in 
Room  222,  MacNaughton  building.  The  thesis 
is  “Calculation  of  the  Radius  of  Gyration  for  a 
Linear  Flexible  Polymer  Chain  with  Excluded 
Volume  Interaction.”  Shanes’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Bernhard  Nickel. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend  the  oral  exams.  O 

Pay  equity 
update 

by  Angie  McLaughlin 
and  Betty  Wickett, 

Department  of  Personnel 

In  our  final  pay  equity  column  for  1989,  we 
would  like  to  reflect  on  tlie  past  few  months. 

For  the  Salary  Administration  staff  in- 
volved, the  pay  equity  study  has  provided  a 
challenging  opportunity  to  embark  on  an  in- 
novative and  ground-breaking  projecL 

To  meet  the  complex  requirements  of  this 
legislation,  a dedicated  team  effort  is  essential. 
We  would  like  to  extend  our  gratitude  to  the 
many  staff  members  who  contributed  by  com- 
pleting their  job  fact  sheets.  The  job  analyst 
would  like  to  thank  our  support  staff  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  helping  to  manage  moun- 
tains of  paper.  The  two  full-time  seconded  job 
evaluation  committees  deserve  special  men- 
tion for  their  hard  work. 

We  worked  closely  with  the  administrative 
staff  in  departments  and  colleges,  who  ex- 
pedited the  completion  and  delivciy  of  the  job 
fact  sheets  to  our  office.  In  addition,  depart- 
ment chairs  and  directors  set  aside  time  from 
their  schedules  to  review  tlie  fact  sheets. 

We  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  supervisory  and  professional  staff  who 
patiently  assisted  job  analysis  by  answering 
questions  about  the  fact  sheets. 

Tliese  collective  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
receipt  of  more  than  1 ,000  fact  sheets. 

As  analysis  of  the  data  continues,  the  pay 
equity  team  is  confident  that  your  support  will 
continue. 

We  welcome  your  questions.  Send  them  to 
Belly  Wickett,  Personnel,  Level  5,  University 
Centre.  O 


Letters  to  the  editor 

We  couldn't  have  done  it  without  you! 


On  behalf  of  the  United  Way  of  Guelph 
and  the  U of  G campaign  committee,  I 
would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
everyone  who  contributed  to  the  United 
Way  canvass  at  the  University  in  1989. 

On  Dec.  5,UofG  surpassed  its  goal  of 
$115,000.  As  of  this  dale,  $116,612  had 
been  raised  to  assist  such  projects  as  the 
Welcome  Drop-In  Centre,  Meals  on 
Wheels,  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  and 
VON  homemaker  services. 

This  is  a 7.57-per-ceni  increase  over 
the  total  raised  at  the  University  last  year. 
In  a year  in  which  the  city  campaign  is  still 
fighting  to  achieve  its  goal  of  $875,000  by 
Dec.  15,  this  represents  a real  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  University’s  willingness  to 
share  with  its  neighbors  and  build  the 
Guelph  community. 

This  achievement  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  volunteer  effort  of 
our  campus  canvassers,  co-ordinators  and 
committee  members  and,  more  impor- 


tantly, the  generosity  of  all  those  in- 
dividuals who  made  a donation  to  the 
campaign. 

You  helped  the  following  areas  of  the 
University  exceed  their  goals:  OVC, 
CBS,  the  library.  Communications  Ser- 
vices, Computing  Services,  fifth  and 
fourth  floors  of  the  University  Centre, 
External  Relations,  Student  Affairs  and 
Part-Time  Studies. 

Thanks  are  also  owing  to  Sandra 
Webster  and  At  Guelph  for  their  constant 
support;  Gabrielle  Hubert,  who  tallied  the 
receipts;  all  the  individuals  and  depart- 
ments who  donated  prizes  for  the  incen- 
tive draw;  Jazarus  and  The  Twililes,  who 
gave  a free  benefit  concert;  and  the  student 
members  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity, 
who  organized  a football  run  from  Guelph 
to  London  to  raise  funds  for  United  Way. 
Your  support  means  a lot  to  Guelph! 

Barbara  Abercrombie, 
Chair,  Campus  Campaign 


Personals 

For  Sale:  Return  airline  ticket  to  Calgary, 
female,  leave  Dec.  20,  return  Dec.  28,  Carol, 
763-6977.  Texas  Instruments  Professional 
Computer,  768Kb,  two  5 1/4"  floppy  drives, 
three-plane  graphics  card,  serial  and  parallel 
ports,  extended  keyboard,  word  processing, 
spreadsheet,  Basic,  Fortran  and  MS-DOS 
software,  Ext  3365  or  8244623.  African 
cichlids,  aquariums,  cherry  and  oak  wood  shav- 
ings for  pet  cages  or  kennels,  Cal,  763-3131. 
Violins,  6/8  and  7/8  size.  821-8545  afler4  p.m. 
1983  Toyota  Corolla,  four-cylinder  automatic, 
four-door,  PS,  PB,  78,000  km.  Ext.  8355  or 
1-740-3377  after  6 p.m.  Ladies’  skates,  size  8; 
new  cross-country  ski  boots,  size  6 1/2  and  7; 
skis,  190  cm  and  200  cm;  infant’s  Uirquoisc 
snowsuii;  and  assorted  boys’  items  (up  to  size 
2),  Pat,  Ext.  2689  or  763-3131.  Couch, 
armchair,  desk,  dresser,  three  kitchen  chairs, 
821-3534. 

Wanted:  Matte!  “My  Child”  doll  with  cloth 
face.  Ext.  2552.  Old  keys  for  a Grade  13  an 
student’s  project,  send  to  Graphics  c/o  Mary 
Ann  or  call  Ext.  3062.  Hewlett-Packard  70  or 
71B  minicomputer,  836-5097  after  6 p.m. 


Chair,  wooden  or  padded,  inexpensive  and  in 
reasonable  shape,  Pat,  Ext  2965.  Roommate  to 
share  large  iwo-bcdroom  apartment  on  bus 
route,  parking,  starting  Jan.  1 , $350  per  month, 
767-2391. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  townhouse  on 
Rhonda  Road,  $900  a month  plus  utilities,  846- 
0238.  Sunny,  spacious  room  in  family  home, 
private  bathroom,  five-rrunuie  walk  to  Univer- 
sity, no  cooking  facilities,  $300  a montli,  836- 
62^.  Furnished  room  in  basement  of  private 
home,  shared  kitchen  and  bathroom,  laundry, 
separate  entrance.  University  area,  836-8137 
evenings.  Room  in  house,  shared  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  $300  per  month,  utilities  included, 
available  immediately.  Rose,  836-2940  or  821- 
5761.  Two-  and  thr^-bedroom  accommoda- 
tion, Salem/Elora,  20  minutes  from  Guelph, 
available  Jan.  1,  $925  per  month  plus  utilities, 
846-0343.  Four-bedroom  house  close  to 
University,  available  Jan.  1,  $945  per  month, 
836-8086. 

Available:  Experienced  seamstress  for  sewing 
or  private  lessons,  763-3183. 


Personnel  report 
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Appointments 
Ema  van  Duren  of  Mississauga  has  been  sip- 
pointed  a lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business. 

Mark  Baker  of  the  Institute  of  Biotechnol- 
ogy Research  in  Montreal  has  received  a joint 
appointment  as  assistant  professor  in  the 
departments  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  and  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ar  Guelph  deadline  Dec.  8,  the  following 
opportunities  were  available; 

Technician,  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences;  grant  position.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Computer  Module  Developer,  Land 
Resource  Science;  grant  position.  Salary:  $6 
per  hour. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Clerk  II,  Land  Resource  Science.  Salary 
range:  $350.61  minimum;  $401.70  job  rale 
(level  5);  $494.80  maximum. 

Financial  Clerk  III,  Research  Station  Ser- 
vices. Salary  range:  $415.25  minimum; 
$475.07  job  rate  (level  5);  $582.51  maxi- 
mum. 

Custodian  4,  Housekeeping;  two  positions. 
Job  rate:  $ 1 2.63  per  hour;  probation  rale:  $.20 
per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Library  Assistant,  Building  Surveillance, 
U of  G Library.  Salary  range:  $347.4 1 mini- 
mum; $398.00  job  rate  (level  5);  $490.19 
maximum. 

Priver  — Mechanical  Shop,  Maintenance; 
LTD  coverage  — temporary  full-time  ap- 


pointment up  to  20  months.  Job  rate:  $12.16 
per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rate. 

Custodian  4,  Housekeeping;  two  positions. 
Job  rate:  $12.63  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20 
per  hour  lower  than  job  rale. 
Analyst/Programmer,  Personnel  De- 
partment; two-  to  three-  year  appointment. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  TVaining,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  8364900. 


Income  tax 
reminder 

The  deadline  for  issuing  charitable  dona- 
tion receipts  is  Dec.  31.  Donation  receipts 
operate  on  a calendar  year  from  Jan.  1 to 
Dec. 31. 

According  to  Revenue  Canada,  any 
donations  received  with  a postmark  after 
Dec.  3 1 will  receive  a receipt  for  the  1990 
taxation  year,  regardless  of  the  date  on  the 
cheque. 

If  you  do  plan  on  having  a donation 
applied  to  your  1989  income  tax,  make 
sure  the  cheque  Is  in  the  mail  before  Dec. 
31. 

All  donations  to  the  University  sliould 
be  sent  to  the  Treasury,  c/o  Alumni  House. 
Any  questions  about  charitable  donations 
and  receipts  should  be  directed  to  Dan 
Halk,  Development,  Exl  6182. 0 
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Have  a ‘green’  Christmas 


A “green”  Chrisimas — in  ihe  environmen- 
lal  sense  — can  be  observed  by  following 
these  suggestions  from  The  Arboretum. 

• Recycle  your  Christmas  tree,  says  Ar- 
boretum biologist  Alan  Watson.  Once 
Chrisimas  is  over,  put  the  tree  out  by  a 
bird  feeder  to  use  as  a perching  site  for 
birds.  Or  cut  up  the  limbs  and  place 
over  plants  in  the  garden  to  protect 
against  winter  kill  and  frost  damage. 
The  tree  can  be  chopped  up  and  com- 
posted in  the  spring. 

• Give  gifts  that  are  non-consumptive 
and  encourage  environmental  aware- 
ness, such  as  an  acre  of  rainforest.  Give 
children  subscriptions  to  nature- 
oriented  magazines.  Foster  enjoyment 
of  the  outdoors  with  gifts  such  as  a bird 
feeder  kit  or  a pair  of  binoculars.  Mem- 
berships in  horticultural  societies  or 
naturalist  clubs  also  promote  environ- 
mental awareness. 

• Use  a living  Chrisimas  tree  and  replant 


it  after  the  festive  season.  A small 
spruce,  pine  or  fir  tree  less  than  five 
feet  tall  can  be  brought  indoors  for  up 
to  two  weeks  without  breaking  its  dor- 
mancy, says  Ron  Kelly,  supervisor  of 
The  Arboretum.  But  preparation  for  a 
living  Chrisunas  tree  must  begin  in  the 
fall.  A hole  should  be  dug  in  a selected 
spot,  and  soil  for  replanting  purposes 
should  be  stored  where  it  will  not 
freeze.  Many  nurseries  now  provide 
living  Chrisimas  trees,  and  the  Ontario 
Chrisimas  Tree  Growers  Association 
is  interested  in  expanding  this  busi- 
ness, says  Kelly.  He  would  like  to  see 
municipalities  across  Canada  sponsor 
the  planting  of  living  Christmas  trees 
in  parks  and  along  roadsides  after 
Christmas. 

• Avoid  using  tinsel,  which  is  non- 
recyclable,  on  trees.  Instead,  make 
popcorn  strings  or  other  ornaments. 
Making  decorations  gives  people  more 


sense  of  ownership,  says  Watson. 

• Recycle  used  Christmas  cards  by  using 
the  picture  portion  as  name  tags  for 
gifts. 

• Recycle  wrapping  paper  by  opening 
gifts  carefully  and  placing  paper  in  a 
box  for  re-use. 

• Use  newspapers  or  brown  paper  bags 
to  wrap  gifts  and  add  ribbon  to  provide 
color. 

• Have  children  use  comic  newsprint  for 
wrapping  paper  or  decorate  their  own 
by  using  ends  of  newsprinlrolls  (usual- 
ly available  on  request  at  local 
newspapers). 

• Buy  Christmas  lights  with  a low  wat- 
tage and  use  a timer  to  avoid  wasting 
energy. 

• AtChristmasdinner.uselocallygrown 
vegetables  such  as  squash  and  cabbage 
instead  of  imported  produce.  O 


Season’s  greetings  from  all  of  us  in  Creative  Services.  Thank  you  for  being  the  news  and  for 
helping  us  write  the  news  about  U of  G in  1989.  We  wish  you  all  the  best  in  the  new  year. 
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